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EDITORIAL NOTE 1 
Change of Editor 


After 25 years, the current editor is stepping down and handing over editorial responsi- 
bility for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies from 1st July 2005 to the new editors, 
Professor Peter Mackridge (Oxford) and Dr Ruth Macrides (Birmingham). From this 
date editorial correspondence regarding submissions to the journal should normally be 
addressed to: 


Dr Ruth Macrides, 

Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, 
School of Historical Studies, 

University of Birmingham, 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham B15 2TT Email: R.J.Macrides@bham.ac.uk 


However, enquiries concerning post-Byzantine and modern submissions may be addressed 
to: 


Professor Peter Mackridge, 
St Cross College, 
Oxford OX13LZ Email: peter.mackridge@stx.ox.ac.uk 


EDITORIAL NOTE 2 


In the last issue of BYZ (28 - 2004) the article by D. Kotoula, * *Maniera Cypria" and 
thirteenth-century icon production on Cyprus: a critical approach', contained some 
typographical errors, including omissions of accentuation. These resulted from some con- 
fusion attaching to proofing procedures, and readers are asked to take this into account in 
reading the article. 
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weakness, but ... of the limitations of warmaking against the Turks’ (55); Alexios’ ‘campaigns 
demonstrate a clever single-mindedness more than any great genius of execution’ (84). Birkenmeier 
is at pains to establish that Myriokephalon was not a catastrophe (54-5, 102, 131, 134 n. 59, 138), 
but that is well known. There are some strange comments: ‘Manuel continued an aggressive policy 
in the East, eventually marrying an Antiochene princess’ (26); ‘Greece, called Hellas by the 
Byzantines’ (56). 

Finally, there are very many spelling mistakes throughout, not only of Greek, and formatting 
problems, especially with italics. Greek phi is transliterated either as f or ph (172-3). Dates in the 
eleventh century are sometimes given as their equivalents in the twelfth and vice versa (e.g., 13, 155, 
166). Birkenmeier cites sources by the page numbers of translations or outdated editions. This is a 
(standard) practice that simply has to stop. The prose is lucid throughout (except on 35-6). By far 
the best sections are those on siege warfare in chapter 7 and wounds in chapter 8. But those who 
wish to understand what happened to the Byzantine army between 1081 and 1180 will have to wait 
for a better treatment, or go back to the sources. 


Anthony Kaldellis 
The Ohio State University 


Angelos Sikelianos, Grammata, ed., Kostas Bournazakis, 2 vols. Athens: Ikaros, 2000. Pp. 665, 654. 


This ambitious undertaking amasses in two handsome volumes 645 letters (about half of them pre- 
viously unpublished), which essentially represent — alongside the poet’s letters to his second wife 
(Grammata stin Anna, 1980) — the corpus of his correspondence. The work will be an essential 
resource for that growing body of scholars now working on Sikelianos as what he was at his best — 
a poet — but an initial view of what they cannot be used for, though it must adopt a discouraging 
tone, is essential. 

First, there can (pace 1.11) be no question that, with their intermittent coverage of the author’s 
life and work, these volumes could ever constitute something approaching a ‘life in letters’ of a 
versatile figure in cultural life — that is, something approaching what we possess for Kazantzakis, 
let alone, say, Henry James. There are interesting adjustments to some chronological questions in 
Sikelianos’s career, to which the editor has been alert, and the long road to the publication of 
Lyrikos Vios is considerably illuminated, but the absence of the letters to the poet’s first wife Eva 
Palmer is stark. (Intriguingly, Eva is scarcely mentioned in the letters to others.) 

By extension, the vagaries of the various archives mean that we have here none of the letters to 
some of the younger poets (Elytis, Ritsos) most fruitfully seen as his successors, in the way that we 
possess numerous letters of Palamas to his juniors. Sikelianos never had protégés in quite the same 
way, it is true, but it would have been interesting to chart his reactions to those artists who were 
more than acolytes. An agreeable compensation is to find letters to a wide range of literary practi- 
tioners (Cavafy, Varnalis, Lapathiotis, Nikos Nikolaidis, Calas, Theotokas, Margarita Lymberaki) 
who lie clearly outside the close circle. Overall, however, with the exception of the bombastic letters 
to Kazantzakis at the height of their friendship in the early 1920s, it is not possible to take away a 
greatly deepened sense of Sikelianos’s relationships with his fellow artists. 

Further — and this hardly comes as a surprise, given the quality of Sikelianos’s other prose 
writings — the letters do not offer a treasurehouse of reflection on poetics such as we possess in the 
letters of one of his favourites (Keats) or of a poet startlingly close in sensibility in places (Hopkins) 
or of a great contemporary (Frost). When Sikelianos goes in for any degree of abstraction, the 
results are windy, without purchase on the intricacies of his poetic art. And it is notable that the 
letters grow in length and fervour during the period of the Delphic Idea which, whatever its grand- 
eur, took time which the earlier and later more creative years refused to spare for anything but 
poetry. One derives a fairly clear view that when Sikelianos’s real creativity was flowing letters took 
a back seat. As a consequence, it is hard to imagine of any of Sikelianos’s letters being anthologised 
in a selection of his work as Solomos’ are by Stylianos Alexiou. 

Would it be fair, then, to suspect that this enlarged body of correspondence, far from sharpen- 

' ing our sense of a poet who has, after long critical torpor, been so ably discussed by recent critics, 
is merely an addition to the personality cult? The answer happily is no, because in a number of 
limited but valuable ways Sikelianos’s correspondence does furnish important information about 
what we could call the way a not-always-lyric life comes to form Lyric Life. 

Most obviously, we find one new poem (1.525, πο. 529a), a sonnet to Liana Someriti. Again, 
light is shed here and there on individual poems and their composition (see e.g. 1.106, 108 on drafts 
or sequencing); and a most intriguing reference (1.71ff) to a lost work, I Skia tou Achilleos. There 
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aren't dividends here as rich as, say, from the Mount Athos diary for the Syneidiseis; but there are 
plenty of snippets, such as the comments on ‘Pantarkes’ (1.103) which relate it more closely to vase 
painting than sculpture. Much light is shed on Sikelianos's relations with his publishers or promot- 
ers, especially with Stephanos Pargas in his golden years 1913—19 (this valuable material comes from 
ELIA) and Theodoros Xydis, a bridge to the Ta Nea Grammata circle. We also see Sikelianos as 
something of an operator (e.g. 1. 51). 

All this is valuable, but it does not exhaust the aspects of Sikelianos's work which are illum- 
inated by his correspondence. We derive a clear sense, first, from the wide variety of places from 
which he writes (almost invariably with apologies for the delay!), of the importance of place for his 
life as a writer, with sacred places, and especially monastic settings (in which he sometimes takes 
quite a practical interest), predominating. The poet's sense of self in relation to his seniors and — 
especially — his detractors is variously illuminated. It might come as a surprise to see just how 
much of the poet's anima lies in animus against those who fail to grasp his work; and this at times 
(letters 74—5) even brings him close to the creative exasperation of Karyotakis, shedding light on 
both poets. (Interesting in this light is the pejorative use not only of romeikos (e.g. 1.61) but of 
neoellinikos (e.g. 2.296) to mark the culture Sikelianos rejects.) The more intemperate the letters, the 
more Sikelianos seems to be on form poetically. 

A related point, pervasively present in both volumes, is the poet's minute attention to publica- 
tion and its strategies: this has a consciously aristocratic dimension (see 1.64) which brings him close 
to Cavafy. We find Sikelianos refusing to acknowledge a poem which has been printed underneath 
an advertisement for a poetry competition (1.49), and constantly exercised by typographical errors 
and infelicities of layout — above all, committed (e.g. 1.138) to the mounting of a poetic campaign, 
not through lonely isolation, but through the presentation of his œuvre as he wishes it to be pre- 
sented. It all helps to explain why Antidoro was such an astute authorial selection from his work. 

Most far-reachingly, and linking all these themes, we derive a view, over a career of half a 
century, of Sikelianos's poetic calling. One would describe this as ‘spilt religion’ were it not so care- 
fully and consistently poured out, as Anthony Hirst's study, God and the Poetic Ego (Bern: Peter 
Lang 2004) so convincingly shows. At times this becomes blasphemous (1.99: the poet assumes the 
guise of Christ himself); more often, Sikelianos sees himself as an Apostle to the Gentiles in the foot- 
steps of St Paul. Crucial here is not just 1 Cor. (cited in the epigraph to the last part of Mitir Theou), 
but — intriguingly — 2 Cor. 3.18 (1.246) and 2 Cor. 12 (2.237). The poet not only believed (with a 
touch of shamanism) that he had been granted visions which ‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard’, but 
also that his physical infirmities were a ‘thorn in the flesh’ with their own value for his mission. 
Here, and intermittently in the correspondence, we see the connection between a great poet and the 
hiding-places of his poetry. 


* 


A few comments, finally, on this edition. As we have noted, the editor has worked under a number 
of constraints not of his making: the most important of these is the unavailability of the letters 
to Eva. Bournazakis's annotations of the letters are generally assiduous and valuable, sometimes 
inadequate or tendentious. Nothing is said, for example, about Rémy du Gourmont (p. 71) — par- 
ticularly a pity because he shows the underlying connections between Sikelianos's project and that 
of his exact contemporary Pound; while there is some unhelpful discussion of Sikelianos's letters to 
Ion Dragoumis seeking to exonerate the poet of nationalism even in the heady atmosphere of the 
Balkan Wars (1.68). More irritatingly, there is a tendency to excessive championship of Sikelianos 
and anyone in his circle (e.g. 2.144) with denigration of others, together with pedantic point-scoring 
against other students of Sikelianos. 

The most serious charges against Bournazakis's editing policy concern, not the minor but irri- 
tating issue of the harmonized orthography (see 1.23), or the odd unlikely transcription, but, as 
Athina Vogiatzoglou has pointed out (‘Ena provlimatiko ekdotiko epicheirima’, Poiisi 18 (autumn 
2001) 281—90), in the cuts made to letters 611, 614 and 620 to Sikelianos's first cousin Antonakis — 
and the exclusion of eight letters to Vivette Tsarlamba-Kaklamani published in her Anekdota 
poiimata kai grammata of Sikelianos (1981). This invalidates Bournazakis's claim (1.14) to have 
included all the poet's published letters save those to his second wife. Bournazakis's subsequent 
defence (Nea Estia vol. 151, no. 1745, May 2002, 852-75) makes up in verbosity and hysteria 
what it lacks in persuasiveness. One remains puzzled by this, and concerned more broadly by the 
unavailability of Sikelianos's letters to Eva; but these volumes are ones no student of the poet will 
want to do without. 


David Ricks 
King's College London 
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Bernt Brendemoen, The Turkish Dialects of Trabzon. Their Phonology and Historical Develop- 
ment. [Turcologica, Band 50]. 2 vols. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2002. Pp. 346 + 280. 


One of the most urgent desiderata in the study of the medieval and modern Greek language is a 
thorough analysis of the Greek dialects still spoken today in northeast Turkey. Brendemoen’s com- 
prehensive and meticulous study of the Turkish dialects of this area provides a model for the study 
of the Greek dialects, at least on the level of phonology; he has already written at lesser length about 
morphological, syntactic and lexical features in a number of articles. 

Much of Brendemoen’s fieldwork was done some years ago, and he wonders how much and in 
what ways the Turkish dialects of the Trabzon region have changed since then under the influence 
of pressures from Standard Turkish. The existence of Greek dialects is threatened by the same 
pressures, acting through education and the media. Moreover, what Brendemoen writes about the 
Turkish dialects of the area, that they are ‘a gold mine for understanding the diachronic develop- 
ment of the language’ (I 302), is equally true of the local Greek dialects, which are in many respects 
markedly different from the Pontic Greek dialects that have been studied in Greece: they have been 
preserved from contact with other forms of Greek that might have had an impact on them through 
Greek education, the Greek media and the Orthodox church, but — more importantly — they 
preserve features of the Greek language that have disappeared from other dialects.! 

Brendemoen’s book contains some glancing references to the difficulties faced even by 
a Turcologist when carrying out fieldwork in Turkey. Armed with official permission from the 
Turkish authorities to conduct his research, he was accompanied on his travels by an official 
minder known as a mibmandar (a word euphemistically interpreted in the Concise Oxford Turkish 
Dictionary as ‘official charged with offering hospitality to distinguished visitors’), while the local 
authorities did not allow him to spend long in any one village. Despite the official approval of his 
fieldwork, Brendemoen was once expelled from the country on suspicion of being a spy (though he 
doesn’t mention this incident in his book). The problems faced by anyone carrying out research on 
Greek dialects in Turkey are of course far greater. I was the first scholar to carry out a study of the 
Greek dialects of Pontian Muslims since Ioannis Parcharidis in 1876, and while doing my researches 
(which were necessarily carried out without permission and therefore could do no more than scratch 
the surface), I had in mind the precedent of Parcharidis himself, who was arrested as a spy and only 
escaped execution thanks to his patron, Michael Deffner, who managed to get the German consul in 
Tebizond to intervene on his behalf. Another problem for the researcher is that the Greek dialects of 
the Pontus vary considerably from village to village. Thus two villages half an hour apart by car can 
present significant differences in vocabulary (e.g. one village may use psomin for ‘bread’, while the 
next will use faí for the same meaning), while villages further removed from one another can present 
crucial differences in grammar: notably, in the Caykara area, some villages still use an infinitive 
form in certain syntactic contexts, while others have converted the infinitive form into finite forms 
by adding personal endings, whereas outside this area no such infinitive forms (whether 
personalised or not) exist? So far, work on Greek dialects in Pontus has been limited to the Çaykara 
area, while no work has been done on the Greek dialects of the villages of Tonya, to the west of 
Trabzon. 

Some Greeks regard the Greek-speaking Muslims of Pontus as Crypto-Christians, as *Greeks 
beneath the skin', and even as potential fifth-columnists within the Turkish state. Such attitudes 
endanger not only the well-being of the Hellenophone Muslims themselves, but confirm the suspi- 
cions of the Turkish authorities that anyone trying to carry out scholarly studies on the local lan- 
guage and culture is probably a Greek spy. In 1996 the Turkish writer Omer Asan published a study 
of the culture and Greek language of his native village; his book has been banned in Turkey — and 
he has been under threat of prosecution — since early in 2002 on the grounds that it undermines the 
territorial integrity of the Turkish state. The situation in Pontus is in stark contrast to the other 
most archaic dialect area of the Greek language, southern Italy, where the grandiosely titled and 
nationalistically inspired World Federation for the Dissemination and Internationalization of the 
Greek Language is planning to hold a conference on ancient and modern Greek dialects at 
Corigliano in Apulia in September 2005, presumably without raising the suspicions of the Italian 
state. 

It is not my purpose to present a full summary and assessment of Brendemoen's phonological 
analysis of the Turkish dialects, nor am I competent to do so. Besides, readers of BMGS are likely 
to be more interested in what Brendemoen has to say about the impact that the local Greek and 
Turkish dialects have had on each other, and about dialectological evidence for the movements of 
populations during and after the middle ages. ‘The Turkish dialects of the province (if of Trabzon, 
partly also in Rize,’ writes Brendemoen in his Introduction, ‘are the Anatolian dialects that have 
preserved the most archaic features’ (13). What is remarkable is that it is the Turkish dialects of Of, 
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Caykara (and southern parts of Sürmene) and Tonya, where Greek is spoken, that are characterised 
by Brendemoen as ‘the most conservative Trabzon dialect[s]’ (242). Although he admits that his 
conclusions are tentative, he argues that some of the archaisms presented in the local Turkish 
dialects ‘have been preserved thanks to the existence of Greek as a sub- or adstrate language’ (301) 
— i.e. as a language from which the Turkish-speakers have switched or in which they have been 
bilingual. Though it is still not completely clear how Turkish spread in the Trebizond area, he - 
argues, on dialectological evidence, that Turkish was introduced into the area as early as the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and that ‘the variety of OAT [Old Anatolian Turkish] from which 
the Trabzon dialects developed, became isolated from the general development of Anatolian 
Turkish in the 13th or 14th century’ (301). The fact remains that the Pontic terrain, as an area 
bounded by sea to the north and mountains to the south, and traversed by valleys in each of which 
the inhabitants live in isolation from the valleys to their west and east, has encouraged considerable 
linguistic conservatism in both Greek and Turkish. 

Brendemoen argues that the influence of Greek on Turkish in Pontus is far greater and more 
pervasive than the other way round. This is because when the first Turkish-speakers arrived, they 
had to learn Greek because it was the language of the majority population and the prestige language 
of authority; also, for the large numbers of early Turkish-speaking settlers who converted to Chris- 
tianity, it was the language of the church. Then again, many of the Turkish-speakers of modern 
Pontus formerly had (or still have) Greek as their mother tongue. The influence of Greek on Turkish 
in Pontus has been considerable, not only in the vocabulary but also in phonology and syntax. For 
example, what Brendemoen calls the ‘typically Turkish’ vowel sounds 6, 4 and 1 tend to be replaced 
in many environments by vowels that are to be found in Greek (and, as it happens, Armenian). 
Again, word order in the local Turkish dialects tends to follow the Pontic Greek pattern. Having 
been so deeply influenced by Greek, the Turkish dialects were not in a position to exert much influ- 
ence on Greek except in terms of vocabulary. Another striking example of language convergence is 
the frequent addition of the intensive prefix ha to the demonstrative pronoun in the Turkish dialects 
of Of and Caykara, among other places; although Brendemoen does not mention it, the same prefix 
is frequently used in the Greek dialects too, e.g. haútos ‘he, this’ (elsewhere in Pontic aútos), bar 
‘now’ (elsewhere in Pontic ar). 

Brendemoen's study presents some puzzling aspects to one who has studied the local Greek 
dialects. First, it is not intuitively obvious why the influence of neighbouring languages (e.g. Greek) 
should have preserved so many archaic features in the Turkish dialects. Secondly, one would expect 
the Greek-speakers of Caykara, for instance, (some of whom have told me that they did not know 
Turkish till they went to school) to have learned Standard Turkish rather than some archaic local 
dialect. (Brendemoen actually allows for this possibility on p. 30.) Third, when talking about 
the influence of Greek on the velar consonants of the local Turkish dialects, Brendemoen does not 
mention that in Pontic Greek in general, /x/ before a front vowel is pronounced like the s in sugar, 
and that in Of and Caykara /k/ before a front vowel is pronounced like English ch — phenomena 
that are not found in the local Turkish dialects. He also does not mention that in the dialects of 
Of and Çaykara /k/ in loanwords from Turkish is often pronounced as /h/ or /x/, e.g. ebuyévo 
‘I read’ from Turkish okumak — which perhaps suggests that speakers perceive the aspiration of the 
voiceless Turkish /k/ as equivalent to the friction of the Greek /x/. 

One of the desiderata for future research listed by Brendemoen at the end of his study — and 
which I heartily endorse — is ‘a large-scale onomastic project, [...] comprising both old toponyms 
and clan names from the Eastern Black Sea region'. As he points out, the study of toponyms would 
have to draw on the knowledge of international experts on the Turkic and Caucasian languages, 
and Greek and Armenian. 

I will close by mentioning an interesting phenomenon that I have noticed in Caykara, namely 
the realisation of Old Turkish /n/ (like the ng in English sing) in Greek loanwords as [ng], as in 
yengin ‘new’, where Standard Turkish has yeni. This would suggest that the sound [η] was still part 
of the Turkish dialects of the region when such words were borrowed by Greek, and confirms that 
a study of the local Greek dialects should be of interest for Turcologists too. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


! For example, the dialects of Of-Caykara and Sürmene are the only modern Greek dialects to preserve the ancient negative 
article οὐ. 

p These infinitive (and pseudo-infinitive) forms are used not only after the past tense of the verb éxo Ἱ have’ in hypothetical 

(not pluperfect) expressions, but also after negative past-tense forms of thélo ‘I want’ and poró ‘I can’, and after prin ‘before’ 

(cf. English ‘before coming’). These infintive and psuedo-infinitive forms are rarely found in any records of Pontic dialects 

outside the Of-Caykara area. 
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inasmuch as globalisation tends to fragment the imaginary unity of the country constructed by the 
narratives of nationalism. Finally, Eleni Yannakakis examines nineteen novels written in the 1990s 
where fictional characters travel abroad and observes that these wanderings are as much geographi- 
cal as ideological, that is, they are far removed from a mere touristic mentality or a shallow 
cosmopolitanism. 

How is locality envisioned in the age of globalisation? In Part 3, entitled ‘The Global as Local’, 
Venetia Apostolidou and Vangelis Athanassopoulos seek an answer to this crucial question by 
investigating the work of Sotiris Dimitriou and Yorgis Yatromanolakis respectively. Apostolidou 
argues that the local and the global need not be understood in terms of a binary opposition but 
rather as two notions that are essentially dialectical insofar as the local forms a constitutive element 
of the global, which in turn emerges as the summation of multiple localities. Athanassopoulos 
reaches a similar assertion following a different rationale. Specifically, he avows that in 
Yatromanolakis’s fiction the local acquires global dimensions since ‘local particularity is not 
restricted to its national or regional character but constantly seeks its universal dimension’ [110]. 

In Part 4, entitled ‘Fragmented Worlds’, the essays of Maria Kakavoulia, Anastasia Natsina 
and Dimitris Paivanas are engaged with the notion of fragmentation in contemporary culture. 
Examining the novels of Thanassis Valtinos and Michel Fais, Kakavoulia shows that fragmentation 
is not only a literary theme but also a technique whereby heterogeneous, non-literary discourse types 
such as radio voices, TV news reports, historical documents, letters and interviews among others are 
‘intertextually embedded within literary narratives’ [115]. Natsina puts forward the celebration of 
multiple and often incommensurable worlds or world-views in short stories written after 1974 as 
opposed to the previously negative sense of fragmentation and disintegration of the subject and the 
surrounding cosmos. Lastly, Paivanas studies Valtinos’s quasi-epistolary novel Data from the 
Decade of the Sixties, which suggests the rather unsettling yet quite widespread postmodern view 
that both ideology and history are open-ended projects, ‘subject to an infinite set of narrativisations’ 
[147]. 

In Part 5 entitled ‘New Treatments of Old Themes’, Angela Kastrinaki argues that there has 
been not only a proliferation of artists as the heroes of novels but also a change of the attitude 
towards them. In fact, the older negative stereotype is now replaced by a positive view of the artist 
as one who achieves ‘either immortality or, at the very least, a place in our every-day lives’ [162]. 
Similarly, Argiro Mantoglou searches for the portrait of the woman writer in three contemporary 
novels by Ersi Sotiropoulou, Maria Gavala and Amanda Michalopoulou. Adopting a feminist 
perspective, Mantoglou concludes that today, much of women's writing is to be seen as an attempt 
*to discover a collective concept of subjectivity which foregrounds the construction of identity in 
relation to the world and offers a positive affirmation of femininity' [171]. Finally, Konstantinos 
Kosmas looks at how the revival of the historical novel in the recent years has led to the 
deconstruction of monosemantic national narratives by revealing their fictive nature. Kosmas 
focuses on Panos Theodoridis's Tbe Audio-Novel of Captain Αρτας (1994), which revisits a crucial 
chapter of Greek history, that of the Macedonian Struggle (1904—8), by opening up a dialogue 
with Penelopi Delta's older novel In the Secret Places of the Marsh (1937). Like Paivanas, Kosmas 
underpins the relativistic nature of history, revealing the shifting grounds of historical truth, 
which changes according to one's perspective, thus calling into question the unilateral narratives of 
nationalism while giving place to multiple truths and allowing identities to co-exist. 

This book is indispensable for both Greek and non-Greek readers not only because it provides 
an overview of new trends in contemporary Greek literature, considering the work of nearly eighty 
contemporary writers, but also because it resituates Modern Greek fiction, which rather regrettably 
has been isolated and neglected to a considerable degree, within international literary studies. In 
doing so, it provides an exciting backdrop for Neohellenists and Comparatists to undertake more 
research in the area. 


Eleni Kefala 
University of Pennsylvania 


Cyril Mango, ed., The Oxford History of Byzantium, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002. 
Pp. xviii, 334. 


This work is one of a series produced by the Oxford University Press (other recent titles covering, 
amongst other things, the Crusades and World War I) being compilations of essays by respected 
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academics and acknowledged experts in their respective fields. Each author seeks to address a 
particular period such that something close to a comprehensive history of the subject is achieved, 
and current thinking on a range of issues relative to each period is revealed. 

In this volume an attempt is made to provide a ‘detailed coverage of Byzantium’, a thousand 
year history, in twelve chapters and 305 pages. This is ambitious. Ostrogorsky’s scholarly and 
comprehensive History of the Byzantine State (1st paperback edition, 1980) runs to thirty-two 
chapters and 572 closely typed pages with minimal illustrations. The recent Byzantium trilogy of 
Lord Norwich, aimed at the general reader, ran to about 1320 pages. There is no surprise in these 
numbers considering the time-line of the Byzantine Empire and its ‘commonwealth.’ 

Size, as they say, is not everything, however, and one approaches, as reviewer, any book to 
which Cyril Mango has affixed his imprimatur, with some considerable respect. As well as Mango 
himself, the list of contributors is impressive. Each has published widely in his or her field. Major 
recent works by them are, in fact, set out against their names at the beginning of the book. That is 
just as well because one of the irritants of the text is the total absence of foot- or endnotes. There is 
a brief select bibliography for each chapter set out in a type of appendix but that is less than satis- 
factory for the scholar or specialist, particularly where some novel argument is being advanced or 
recent developments are being discussed. One of the attractions of this book is said to be access to 
current thinking on the range of topics addressed. It is frustrating not to have the reference material. 
This is not the fault of either the editor or the contributors. It is clearly the policy of the general 
editor of the series since it is a pattern reflected in all other volumes of the series. 

The volume is attractively presented and well illustrated. This is important in a book on 
Byzantium. If ever there was a civilization that captures the imagination through its art, it is the 
Byzantine. The maps and city plans featured are welcome additions frequently omitted from many 
books that would inform the better for their inclusion. Colour plates of art and architecture together 
with well-chosen monochrome images present an enticing array to tempt the reader into the pages. 
That said, many of the illustrations are well known and well used, particularly in the first half of the 
book (including the almost too much used mosaic of Justinian from San Vitale adorning the front 
panel of the jacket). As Mango again observes in the preface, Byzantine studies are part of the 
curriculum of a great many universities and many journals are devoted to its material. One might, 
therefore, hope that a book perhaps ‘seeking to tell it differently’ or to reinterpret, might have pre- 
sented the reader with a greater number of fresh images than was the case here (perhaps featuring 
some of the artefacts featured in the countless exhibitions to which Mango makes reference). 

In a sense, the issue of the illustrations, as well as the absence of footnotes, is germane to the 
question of the identity of the intended readership. Is it the novice coming to the subject for the first 
time, the general reader with some background knowledge seeking greater depth of understanding, 
or the student and academic? The non-academic layout suggests that the first two categories are the 
targets yet the preface seems to be addressed to a sophisticate of Byzantium seeking out the debates, 
as indeed does much of the content of the essays assuming, as they appear to, an underlying under- 
standing of the historical context, terms of art, specialist vocabulary, and, not least, an appreciation 
of the distinctions between current and former academic positions. Every chapter is laced with 
terminology that the casual reader would struggle with. There is no doubt there was an assumption 
by the general editor of the series that these volumes would form the diet of well read professional 
and amateur historians. Is this an important issue? Yes it is. It seems the book, and the series it is 
part of, has a problem of identity. In an attempt to be popular and scholarly at the same time, it is 
close to falling between two stools. 

Moving from such matters (over which neither the editor nor his contributors have control), to 
the actual text, one’s first impression is that there is a cornucopia of topics arrayed there. The book 
does not set out to be a chronological history in the manner, for example, of Ostrogorsky. Indi- 
vidual essays address one or more specific and differing themes, each one peculiarly relevant to its 
period. By this means it is intended to reveal, not only a progression of events, but also cultural 
achievements, the social and religious life of the state, trade and everyday life and the lasting lega- 
cies. This is a refreshing approach. It enables the reader to dip into the book and enjoy individual 
essays in isolation. The differences in approach between the authors, as well as content from chapter 
to chapter, stimulate continued interest. 

Whatever may be the flyleaf boast of the publisher, one can distil Mango’s aims for the volume 
from his preface. They would seem to be, to reveal current thinking — ‘informed judgement’ as he 
puts it — on Byzantium, to present its history in a new and invigorating manner, particularly 
through a comparison with its Western and Islamic rivals, and to do so across the complete 
time-line of the empire. 

There is a lively introduction from Mango on how one defines Byzantium, understands its 
array of subject peoples and appreciates its cultural achievements. He explains why the paucity of 
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evidence available results in Byzantine histories continuing to follow a pattern of a litany of emper- 
ors, battles, intrigues, ecclesiastical disputes and court gossip. He seeks to understand, as he puts it, 
the ‘secret mechanisms’ of the society that enabled it to survive as long as it did, retaining a 
semblance, over that whole period, of immutability. A non-traditional approach to history writing 
was what he was hoping for from his contributors. In part he got it. Although there are chapters 
providing the usual 1 overviews with little new to say (Peter Sarris on the fourth to the 
sixth centuries, Warren Treadgold (in part) on the so-called Dark Ages of the seventh and eighth 
centuries and Stephen Reinert on the period after the Fourth Crusade), there are lively essays on 
how archaeology has revealed country and city life (Clive Foss), the Christianisation of the empire 
(Cyril Mango), the rise of Islam (Robert Hoyland), the enlargement of the Orthodox world through 
Byzantine missionaries (Jonathan Shepard) and the development of a Franco-Greek culture in the 
art and architecture of the late Middle Age Mediterranean (Elizabeth Jeffreys and Cyril Mango). 
The last three mentioned showed how the developments they charted reverberate to the present day 
in the Balkans and the Middle East and why, if reason is needed, the study of East European/East 
Mediterranean history is important. This reader also found the sizeable chapter by Paul Magdalino 
on the Medieval Empire refreshing with well-presented theses to explain the oscillations of 
Byzantine fortunes against its various opponents and the identification of two economies, one of 
inner Asia Minor and the other of the coasts. 

There are little vignettes interspersed between the main essays, labelled ‘special features’ 
providing additional information on topics as diverse as symbols of status, pilgrimage, icons and 
monasticism and the city of Constantinople. These are interesting interludes complementing the 
adjacent chapters and the overall narrative. They could, however, readily form the subject matter of 
major chapters. That they do not reveals the limitations of this book. 

The range of issues that could be addressed is so great that only a limited number could be 
selected. There are, however, some surprising omissions. There is nothing on the Byzantine military 
machine; the brief comments made by Treadgold on the creation of the theme structure and the 
re-organisation of the empire’s command structure are not adequate. John Haldon’s The Byzantine 
Wars (Stroud, 2001) is a good example of how military developments could be interestingly illus- 
trated through an examination of actual battles. A chapter devoted solely to the development of art 
and architecture was surely justified, these being the enduring monuments to the civilization still, so 
to speak, living and breathing in the design and decoration of the Orthodox world. They are 
touched on in some chapters, most particularly in discussions of the Palaiologan period and Franco- 
Greek culture. There is, however, much modern scholarship that could have been addressed more 
fully on these issues. Magdalino touches briefly on Byzantine women in positions of power. Gender 
issues are an area currently attracting much attention. A book seeking to reveal modern thinking 
might well have had mote to say on this. 

Another limitation is shown by the essay ‘New Religion, Old Culture’, dealing with the pro- 
cess of the Christianisation of the empire. This has been shown to be a complex process. Mango’s 
writing is characteristically erudite. Some of the complexities are certainly mentioned such as the 
survival of pagan practises (as ‘superstition’) in popular rural culture. The suggestion that openly 
pagan practises were ruthlessly and comprehensively swept aside by a combination of imperial 
policy and Christian zeal is too simple a model. Recent excavations at Corinth, for example, have 
revealed evidence of open, indeed convivial, worship by pagans, Christians and Jews at the same site 
up to the mid sixth century.! The limits of a modest-sized essay result inevitably in some distortions 
of the total picture. 

Does the book achieve its aims? On balance it does not. It was too bold a project to seek to 
encompass the whole period of the empire. The canvas is simply too wide and complex. There are 
articles which say something new or challenge thinking but there are too many pages following well- 
trodden paths in a dry and less than interesting manner. Welcome are those essays that touch upon 
the interaction with other cultures and the modern-day resonances. An opportunity has been lost, 
however, to include topics on which a lot of modern scholarship is focussed and which could have 
more satisfactorily fulfilled the book’s aims. 

It is, thus, a curate’s egg of a publication. However, it is one which I found, in the main, easy 
to read with my interest being retained by both style and content. I came away from it wiser on a 
number of issues. The essay by Shepard was particularly illuminating. The diverse subject range 
does open a large window on Byzantium’s history and achievements. The value of this book, and 
one not to be discounted, is that, in providing some quite tasty morsels, it will inspire deeper 
research and reflexion. 


Roger S. Sharp 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 
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! See Richard M. Rothaus, Corinth, the first city of Greece. An urban history of late antique cult and religion (Leiden 2000) 
Chapter 8. This evidence sits uneasily with Mango’s assertion (p. 111) that paganism survived, at this time, as a substratum of 
‘superstitious’ practices of illiterate peasants. Rothaus does confirm that there is no archaeological evidence of pagan activity 
in Corinth after the end of the sixth century. 


Nikolaos M. Panagiotakis, Κρητική Αναγέννηση: Μελετήματα για τον Βιτσέντζο Κορνάρο, 
Επιμέλεια Στέφανος Κακλαμάνης-Γιάννης K. Μαυρομάτης. Athens: Stigmi, 2002. Pp. 346; black 
and white illustrations. 


Nikos Panagiotakis (1936-1997) left behind at his untimely death a scholarly legacy of the greatest 
distinction. As a Byzantinist and Neohellenist, and as a translator of both scholarly and literary 
works, he embraced a wide range of fields, opening up many new areas of intellectual enquiry. This 
is particularly so in his work on Cretan culture and society during the period of Venetian rule. His 
studies of the early years of El Greco and of the Cretan composer Frangiskos Leondaritis have pro- 
vided new and valuable insights into the interaction of Byzantine tradition and Renaissance culture 
which energised the phenomenon of the Cretan Renaissance. His scholarly work is underpinned 
throughout by a detailed knowledge of the sources, many of which he was the first to bring to light, 
and a sophisticated handling of complex evidence. As a result of his meticulous researches we now 
know much more about the leading personalities in Cretan society and intellectual life, but also — 
and this is what really distinguishes his work — about the nature of the society in which they lived: 
education, religion, the economy, law, public administration, social classes, entertainments, libraries 
and artistic production. No facet of that dynamic and fascinating society has escaped his critical and 
always illuminating gaze. 

Two of his pupils, Stefanos Kaklamanis and Yannis Mavromatis, have undertaken the task of 
collecting Panagiotakis’s articles and conference papers on various aspects of the Cretan Renais- 
sance into uniform editions. A first volume, Κρητικό Θέατρο: Μελέτες, appeared in 1998. It 
brought together ten papers, including one unpublished lecture, dealing mainly with aspects of 
Cretan theatre and the individuals and institutions that played a part in its emergence and develop- 
ment. The volume under review focuses on the life and activities of Vitsentzos Kornaros. It is under- 
- that a third volume is planned, to contain Panagiotakis’s articles on the early period of Cretan 
iterature. 

The editors have tacitly corrected typographical errors and introduced some standardisation of 
orthography, but otherwise they have respected the original form of the articles reproduced. They 
have added two very useful and extensive indexes (pp. 299-346), one of persons, works and topics, 
and one of manuscripts described or cited. The present volume comprises five articles (dating from 
1968 to 1994) which deal primarily with Vitsentzos Kornaros and other members of his family; 
included as an appendix is an important article by Gareth Morgan, which Panagiotakis translated 
into Greek and supplemented with bibliography and annotation. 

Ἔρευναι εν Βενετία” (1968, pp. 11-101) is a seminal research report, addressed to the Direc- 
tor of the Greek Institute of Byzantine and post-Byzantine Studies in Venice, in which Panagiotakis 
gave an account of his researches in the libraries and archives of Venice and Padua, from June to 
November 1968. In a little over four months he amassed, transcribed and studied an incredible 
amount of unexplored material. The report is in two parts, the first dealing with the Callergi family 
(the only orthodox Cretan family to be granted Venetian nobility) and the second with the Academy 
of the Stravaganti in Chandax, and more broadly with intellectual life in Crete in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Here he announced the discovery of Italian poems by Vicenzo Cornaro, 
which lent support to his identification with the poet of Erotokritos, which had previously been 
suggested by Spanakis, but without adequate evidence. An analytical catalogue of the writings of 
Andrea Cornaro, brother of Vicenzo, provides evidence of both the activities of the Academy and 
the general climate of intellectual life in late sixteenth-century Crete. Indicative of the scope 
and extent of his discoveries is the fact that much of the material he located has still not been fully 
studied or published. Panagiotakis himself underlined the fact that the task could not be undertaken 
by a single individual. 

In the second paper republished here, “Νέα στοιχεία για την Ακαδημία tov Stravaganti’ 
(1970, pp. 103-35), he collaborated with Alfred Vincent. In it they presented two newly discovered 
manuscripts of Italian poems by Andrea Cornaro and an unknown printed text by Markos 
Kondaratos, dedicated to the Academy. The latter is essentially a philosophical treatise on the 
Divine and the Good, but it also includes encomiastic poems by various people in Latin and Ancient 
Greek. Kondaratos, who proudly calls himself ‘Cretensis’ on the title-page, was a doctor whose 
family was closely connected with the Cornari. Further information about his family and its 
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texts, which are presented not primarily chronologically, but according to headings such as ‘The 
Protectorate’ (primarily tenth and eleventh-century houses which he sees as being very much under 
the thumb of lay founders or guardians) and ‘Early Reform Monasteries of the Eleventh (or 
Twelfth) Centuries’ (houses many of whose typika are connected in some way with that of the 
Theotokos Evergetis which Thomas sees as spear-heading a widespread movement of criticism of 
the influence of lay founders, emphasis on strict independence). Of course, some kind of principle 
had to underlie the ordering of the material, but in many ways Thomas uses both the texts and his 
commentary on them to further his interpretation of them, rather than allowing readers to make up 
their own minds. This is all to the good in a monograph, but is this work really a monograph? On 
balance, though, it is probably better for readers to be stimulated to engage in disagreement and 
debate (and it should certainly be recorded here how Thomas himself has, over the years, engaged 
with his critics with grace and generosity) by an involved editor writing an engaged commentary of 
this kind, rather than be left observing the texts from a respectful distance. 

The admirable policy followed by Dumbarton Oaks of placing the documents and commen- 
tary ‘on-line’ (and, indeed, publishing them both in hard-back and paperback at extremely reason- 
able prices) should earn them the gratitude of all students, teachers and researchers in Byzantine 
Studies. It would be an even greater step forward to establish an interactive web site, linked to the 
electronic publication, where some of the many important issues, both of text and context, raised 
by this excellent publication could be further debated. Thus the pioneering work undertaken 
by Thomas and Hero and their translation team could be continued and supported by all those 
interested in Byzantine monasticism. 


Rosemary Morris 
University of York 


Dimitris Tziovas, The Other Self: Selfhood and Society in Modern Greek Fiction. Oxford: 
Lexington Books, 2003. Pp. x, 289. 


Scholars and students but also members of the wider public who have an interest in the literature of 
Modern Greece will welcome the publication of this pioneering work which casts new light on some 
important aspects and stages of the development of modern Greek Literature related to its immedi- 
ate socio-historical context. At the centre of Tziovas’s book is his hypothesis that there has been 
a ‘swift transformation of Greek culture that involves a rapid [...] transition from a pre-modern 
collectivity to a post-modern celebration of diversity and atomisation’. This new tendency towards 
individuality, being most overwhelming and obvious in the post-war period and chiefly in the last 
twenty-five years in Greece, is reflected in literature, too, as an increasing number of novels deal 
with issues of an entirely private nature. 

Starting from the assumption that the novel as a genre is itself the product of individual rather 
than collective experience, Tziovas sees the recent rise of atomisation as the main reason for the 
overproduction of fiction at the expense of poetry, Greece’s most popular genre for centuries, par- 
ticularly over the last quarter of the twentieth century. Similarly, this tendency to atomisation is the 
reason, in his view, why recently literary critics, in Greece and abroad, have re-evaluated older 
Greek fictional texts from a perspective that places the emphasis on the individuality of the fictional 
character rather than on the socio-historical context of the text’s story as happened in the past. 

This apparent need for re-evaluation of older texts seems to be followed by Tziovas himself 
since the present book examines some older texts side to side with very recent ones. In an effort to 
map out these transformations of Greek society from the notion of community to an all-surpassing 
individuality and how these are reflected in literature, Tziovas’s book lucidly discusses several 
representative Greek novels at different stages of this transformation process over a period of 
approximately two centuries. Tziovas’s readings of these novels here often diverge significantly 
from others’, thus offering a fresh, theoretically informed and culture-bound approach to these 
texts. In all these novels, the central character appears to struggle painfully to attain his/her personal 
identity and subjectivity within an adverse social milieu. 

The book is divided into ten chapters plus an introduction and an afterword. In the introduc- 
tion, apart from delineating the objectives of the book and the methodology employed, Tziovas also 
attempts to define terms such as selfhood, identity or self-identity, as they are used extensively 
throughout the book, by investigating at the same time how the perception of these changed at 
different stages in the history of western thought. 
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Chapter 1 offers an overview of the main thematic axes and assumptions on which the book is 
based, namely the transition from collectivity to individualism, by focussing mainly on the Greek 
experience this time. Drawing upon sociology, anthropology, history and cultural studies but also 
upon Greece’s literary history, Tziovas follows closely the different steps of this transition starting 
from the establishment of the modern Greek state in the 1830s to the end of the twentieth century. 
This chapter also provides a summary of the main ideas running through the analyses of individual: 
texts in the rest of the book. 

In chapters 2 to 10, Tziovas discusses in depth some representative but also core and widely- 
debated texts of modern Greek literature of the nineteenth and chiefly of the twentieth century. In 
his analysis, he attempts a radical re-evaluation of these based on the main assumption of the book 
which is the rise of individualism in Greek society and culture at the expense of collectivity. Shifting 
the emphasis from a perception of these texts as aspiring to collective ideals and as being merely a 
reflection of the socio-historical context of their time — as most of them have been treated so far — 
to a perception of them being simply the stories of individual characters in an ontological or cultural 
crisis, Tziovas here to a certain degree reorients the whole study of Modern Greek fiction of the last 
two centuries. 

Thus, texts such as O Polypathis (1839) by Grigorios Palaiologos, I Fonissa (1903) by 
Alexandros Papadiamandis, Katadikos (1919) by K. Theotokis, Leonis (1940) by George Theotokas, 
Vasilis Arvanitis (1943) by Stratis Myrivilis, Freedom and Death by Nikos Kazantzakis (1953) or 
The Sun of Death by Pandelis Prevelakis (1959), which could have — and actually have — been read 
chiefly as social novels or novels aspiring to collective ideals, namely heroism and patriotism, are 
viewed here (chapters 2-5) as fiction in which the central character is desperately in search of 
selfhood, a search which often puts him/her at odds with society. 

In an inspired and challenging mode, Tziovas even applies a psychoanalytical approach to two 
of these, that is Vasilis Arvanitis and Freedom and Deatb, thus deconstructing the stereotypical view 
of their main characters, as examples of extreme masculinity, heroism and patriotism. Tziovas 
claims instead that both these characters are rather weak personalities who struggle to assert their 
subjectivity through a search for a personal and/or a gender identity. 

In a similar psychoanalytical approach, Tziovas treats Kostas Tachtsis’s The Third 
Wedding — usually considered an autobiographical or alternatively a social novel — as a Greek 
mélange, in which all certainties about purity, homogeneity or unitariness are radically questioned, 
with the text itself being a hybrid of different voices, genres, styles and cultures. Likewise, discussing 
the left-wing and political exile, Dimitris Hatzis, whose fiction has also been viewed as social, 
Tziovas concludes that *[his] development as a writer involves a transition of social change toward 
an exploration of human loneliness as a universal social condition’. Discussing two women political 
writers, Maro Douka (Fool’s Gold — 1979) and Alki Zei (Achilles’ Fiancée — 1987), Tziovas sug- 
gests that it is rather the impact of history and politics on the lives of the two heroines that leads to 
self-discovery and the formation of a personal identity than vice versa, contrary to most existing 
studies. Finally, in a daring comparison of two fictional works written almost a century apart by a 
man and a woman respectively, namely Georgios Vizienos’s Moskov Selim ( 1895) and Rhea 
Galanaki’s The Life of Ismael Ferik Pasha (1989), Tziovas views the two central male characters 
who verge between double ethnic and religious identities as examples of fragmented, self-tormented 
and vulnerable individuals who never manage to discover their true self, rather than as brave and 
robust warriors as their respective roles in these two stories would suggest. Again, psychoanalysis 
together with semiotics are the main theoretical tools employed to investigate the relationship 
between these two characters and their immediate families, chiefly their mothers, as well as their 
relationship with language. 

This is a very interesting book in which painstaking scholarship, lightly worn, illuminates a 
two-century literature and a topical cultural phenomenon. My only minor reservations about the 
book is that more readings of texts published in the last twenty-five years when the tendencies to 
atomisation gained a significant footing in contemporary Greek culture might be helpful as might 
also be an attempt to place these recently accentuated tendencies as are reflected in contemporary 
Greek fiction in an international context given that Greek society and fiction are not at all immune 
from the globalising air which is blowing throughout the world right now. Apart from these reser- 
vations, this is an excellent book which can be recommended to the student and general reading 
public alike. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
University of Oxford 
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Dionysios Ch. Stathakopoulos, Famine and Pestilence in the Late Roman and Early Byzantine 
Empire: a Systematic Survey of Subsistence Crises and Epidemics. Aldershot and Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate (Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Monographs vol. 9), 2004. Pp. xii, 417. 


Skeletal bodies with abdomens swollen from hunger; the resort to cannibalism (85—7); men, women, 
and children disfigured or blinded by the ravages of plague; and heaps of unburied corpses in 
abandoned towns: famine and pestilence, along with earthquakes and military defeats, were regular 
occurrences that could shatter late Roman and Byzantine notions of rational order and imperial 
control as well as the very faith in God (154). This book is a solid, systematic, and thorough study 
of food shortages, famines, epidemics, and plagues in the early Byzantine period, focusing more on 
their medical, economic, and demographic aspects than their cultural and ideological repercussions. 
It is meticulously researched and usefully organised. 

The backbone (and bulk: 175—386) of the book is Part 1], a chronologically arranged catalogue 
of 222 events, covering the years from 284 to 750 (the last dramatic occurrence of the Justinianic 
plague in Byzantium) and the regions of Italy, North Africa, the Balkans, Asia Minor, the Near East 
(including Mesopotamia), and Egypt, regardless of who was in control of them. The parameters are 
therefore set in terms of geography rather than following the fortunes of one state. This inclusive 
approach allows individual events to be seen in their broader context while placing Byzantium at the 
centre of the epidemiological and economic history of early medieval Europe and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, where it belongs. Each entry in the catalogue (anywhere from a paragraph to a few pages 
long) lists primary sources and relevant bibliography and then summarises and analyses the event in 
question, focusing extensively on problems of chronology. The entries are lucid and user-friendly 
and the diversity and sheer number of texts and studies cited are impressive. Stathakopoulos 
includes siege-induced famines, so we may point out the minor omission of the siege of the defeated 
Vandal king Gelimer and his Moorish allies by the Byzantines (Prokopios, Wars 4.7). It was not a 
major event but prompted graphic and detailed descriptions of the suffering of the besieged that 
should have been included. Though not explicitly linked to famine, some of the reforms instituted 
by Justinian's officials led to food rotting in the fields (Prokopios, Secret History 30.1—11; Ioannes 
Lydos, On the Magistracies of the Roman State 3.61).' Assuming the analysis of the ancient authors 
is reliable, we have here an instance of government policy contributing to food shortages, rather 
than, as is the case mostly in this study, to their alleviation. 

Stathakopoulos discusses the nature and reliability of his sources only in the individual entries 
and not in a separate section of Part I (except regarding the Justinianic plague: 135-43), Some 
events, it turns out, are based on highly rhetorical, pious, polemical, or generally unreliable sources 
and authors fond of describing such events in general terms (esp. Philostorgios: see 219). These are 
nos 1, 13, 18, 19, 38, 66, 76, 168, 221. Other accounts are based on biblical prototypes and cannot 
always be trusted in all of their details: nos 8, 38, 54, 74, 194. We have, then, 14 out of 222 entries, 
not enough to jeopardise Stathakopoulos's statistical base (and 11 of the 14 relate to the fourth to 
fifth centuries). We should note that Stathakopoulos deals with the problem of biblical models 
rationally and on a case-by-case basis, with plausible results. On the other hand, while he is correct 
that Prokopios’ ‘unsurpassed’ account of the plague is not invalidated by its imitation of 
"Thucydides, his conclusion that classicising narratives *were entirely independent of their literary 
archetype' (135) is far too strong and fails whenever we leave the realm of medical fact and enter 
that of literary representation and cultural polemic (which are not discussed in this book)? To 
give a specific example, Stathakopoulos and others labour to identify the epidemic that struck the 
Frankish invaders of Italy in 554, recounted by Agathias: no. 130 (see 101—03 for analysis). Yet the 
symptoms of their leader Leutharis were modelled on the myth of Erysichthon and are unlikely to be 
historical. Here we are dealing with literary strategies.’ 

The catalogue is enormously useful as a source for historians, but few will read it in its en- 
tirety. Part I of the book (15-173) contains Stathakopoulos's theoretical analysis of the data and 
general conclusions. A brief historical survey (c. 1) is followed by a quantitative overview (chapter 
2), tabling events by century, by city and century, and finally by region and century. Stathakopoulos 
methodically explains the factors that may cause the results to be misleading, e.g., the non-uniform 
survival of sources, the emphasis in extant sources on the capitals, etc. Historians should not use his 
figures without considering these qualifications. The following pair of chapters deals with subsis- 
tence crises: one (chapter 3) on causes (natural and human-induced) as well as (briefly) location, 
duration, and range, and another (chapter 4) on social responses. The latter considers responses by 
‘the authorities’, including inflation, speculation, aid, and miracles, along with ‘popular responses’, 
ranging from slogans, riots, and efforts to secure divine help, to flight and the consumption of 
whatever lay at hand, even cannibalism (on which Stathakopoulos promises a separate study). 
These two chapters aim to identify and classify recurring patterns in the history of subsistence crises, 
which Stathakopoulos compares to the study of folklore motifs (13). Most of the analysis is 
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grounded in the catalogue but a use of modern scientific knowledge is already evident (e.g., in a 
fascinating section on locusts: 41-5). This is perhaps the appropriate place to mention Adrienne 
Mayor's scientific albeit less rigorous study of the military use of disease in antiquity, which 
appeared too late to benefit Stathakopoulos.* 

The methodological comparison to folklore is interesting. I would add another: by gathering 
data into discrete and chronologically ordered entries from a wide variety of sources and exploring 
their interrelations and underlying patterns, Stathakopoulos's catalogue resembles a prosopography 
of sorts. There is in fact an intense discussion currently underway on the kinds of conclusions that 
can legitimately be drawn from selectively defined compilations of such seemingly discrete data.°. 
Stathakopoulos's methodology (11—14, and passim) should be consulted by all who enter this 
labour-intensive and often thankless field of research. 

Stathakopoulos's extensive research into modern scientific discussions (especially in English 
and German) is prominent in the next pair of linked chapters. The first (chapter 5), on epidemic 
diseases, provides a scientific background for the outbreak of ancient epidemics but remains 
cautious about the identification of specific outbreaks. We find a history of smallpox (91-6) and 
other diseases. The balance here shifts toward modern comparative and scientific material. Chapter 
6 focuses on the true protagonist of the book, the Justinianic plague, including a detailed chronol- 
ogy of its two-century history (113-24) as well as a modern epidemiology (124—34) and a section on 
the ‘social response’ (146—54). The plague is the star performer in the catalogue's ‘prosopography’ as 
well, meriting a special introductory note (277—78) before the coverage of its outbreak follows its 
deadly progress northwards and upland. Particularly interesting are the inscriptions that 
Stathakopoulos plausibly links to its initial outbreak: nos 103, 106, 115, 117, 118, from Palestine to 
Rome. Despite the ‘scant archaeological evidence of mass burials’ (149), Stathakopoulos hopes that 
the future will yield ‘scientific proof of the disease’ (110). Let us hope that this does not fall into the 
wrong hands! 

The scientific slant of this study is most welcome in a field dominated and perhaps saturated 
by cultural studies. For now, Stathakopoulos is ahead of the curve (the charge is being led by, 
among others, Michael McCormick). But it remains to be seen what the result of all this will be. 
Stathakopoulos properly avoids scientific determinism, for instance by taking a moderate and 
cautious view of the impact of climate (a factor always in the background of his analysis) and reject- 
ing wild speculation, e.g., the ascription of the plague and the rise of the Avars and Islam to the 
bizarre dust-veil event of 536—7 (268: linked by dendrochronology to *the second coldest summer in 
the 1,500 years’). On the other hand, there are no spectacular discoveries or innovative new theses. 
The conclusions (systematically presented in chapter 7: ‘Results’) are pretty much what those 
familiar with the sources would expect. Interesting thoughts on the intersection of disease, climate, 
agriculture, and demography are presented in chaper 8 (‘Conclusion’). Most of the events in the 
catalogue ‘followed specific patterns, regularities shaped by a network of stable, slow-moving 
elements in human history’, except, that is, for the Justinianic plague, ‘an exogenous factor in the 
picture we have above’ (172). Yet it too — like Christianity, we might add — was disseminated by 
the existing routes and roads of the empire before ‘uniting the world’ in its own way (173). 

It will be up to future historians to make innovative use of the essential data provided here. For 
instance, I noted that there were only seven reliably attested events for the eastern empire in the half- 
century 450—500, all relatively minor. Might this be related to the economic and political revival of 
the empire for which Anastasios was praised and which granted Justinian the power with which to 
deal out such death and destruction to the Eastern Mediterranean? This is no doubt only one of the 
many new questions that this important study will pose for future discussions.® 


Anthony Kaldellis 
The Ohio State University 


! See A. Kaldellis, ‘Identifying dissident circles in sixth-century Byzantium: the friendship of Prokopios and Ioannes Lydos,’ 
Florilegium 21 (2004) 1-17, here 10. 

2 See A. Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea: Tyranny, History, and Philosophy at the End of Antiquity (Philadelphia 2004) 26 ff., 
210-13, for classicism and the plague. 

3 See A. Kaldellis, ‘Things are not what they are: Agathias Mythistoricus and the last laugh of classical culture,’ Classical 
Quarterly 53 (2003) 295-300. 

4 A. Mayor, Greek Fire, Poison Arrows, and Scorpion Bombs: Biological and Chemical Warfare in the Ancient World (New 
York 2003). For Varro’s protobacteriological theories, see 114. 

5 See A. Cameron, ed., Fifty Years of Prosopography: The Later Roman Empire, Byzantium and Beyond (The British Academy 
2003 = Proceedings of the British Academy v. 118). 

§ Some minor errors: John of Lydia is written throughout John of Lyda (183, 265, 267, 287), probably a global ‘replace’ 
command gone wrong; the first sentence of no 52 is incomplete; and ‘siege’ on 188 (an obsolete usage in English) should be 


< , 


see. 
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For the Byzantine period the difficulty is exacerbated by the almost complete absence of even 
quotations from popular poetry until the last two centuries or so. Even then the common division of 
literature into that of the learned language and that of the vernacular is misleading. Byzantine 
diglossia is not a black-and-white matter, and virtually no ‘vernacular’ text is without often a con- 
siderable quantity of ‘learned’ elements: i.e. the texts as we have them were written by those with at 
least some knowledge of the learned language and most probably also some schooling in classical 
high-brow literature. A further problem with much of this material is that it was influenced by 
western vernacular literature, a fact recognised, though not always perhaps sufficiently taken into 
account, by Petropoulos (some facets in this literature could, of course, go back to ancient Greek 
literature via Latin, as in Petropoulos's diagram [6]). 

Given the Byzantine stylistic breakdown in clear distinction between prose and verse and the 
fact that Petropoulos does use poetry written by educated or semi-educated authors as evidence for 
the underlying popular oral tradition, I believe that he could similarly with profit have made far 
greater use of prose works of the elite (a progymnasma of Geometres is his most notable exception), 
especially for those periods of Byzantine literary history from which there is virtually no surviving 
poetry. Byzantine prose of all periods and many genres is, for instance, replete with vegetal imagery, 
often quite elaborate, which as applied to humans is one of Petropoulos's most important themes 
(32-5, 61-73). 

These comments are in no way intended to subtract from Petropoulos’s impressive array and 
analysis of motifs and his meticulous scholarship in attempting to reconstruct the complex process 
by which songs seem to have evolved in the Greek milieu. Students of Greek poetry or marriage rites 
in all periods will find much in this book to stimulate. Typographical errors are few and never 
puzzling. One minor point: Petropoulos's discussion of the apple (69-73) is ‘concerned with supple- 
menting’ the evidence adduced in various articles by Littlewood, but of the five passages he then 
discusses and expressly states are not in Littlewood one (from ?Euphorion's Geranos) may not have 
any erotic significance and three (from Menander Rhetor, Stephanos Sachlikis and Nikolaos 
Kallikles) do appear in Littlewood's article of 1993 (92 and 93 n. 46, 92, 95 respectively). 


A.R. Littlewood 
University of Western Ontario 


Graham Speake, ed., Encyclopedia of Greece and tbe Hellenic Tradition. 2 vols. London and 
Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn, 2000. Pp. xxxviii, 1861. 


Never before has such a wealth and variety of information on ancient, medieval and modern Greece 
and Greek culture been gathered together within a single book. The editor's note to these two huge 
volumes informs us that the Encyclopedia is about Greece, the Greeks and the Hellenic tradition. 
‘For the purposes of this book,’ the note continues, ‘we take the Greeks to be all those who speak or 
spoke the Greek language’ (p. viii). As for the Hellenic tradition: ‘It is not about the influence that 
Hellenism has exerted on other cultures and other peoples. It is restricted to the history and culture 
of the Greeks themselves.’ There are also articles about peoples, individuals and places that have 
impinged on Greek history and culture. In addition, there are ‘thematic articles which attempt to 
trace the manifestations of the themes concerned throughout the span of Greek history. Wherever 
practicable, the attempt has been made to demonstrate the continuities in Greek culture across the 
centuries.’ Finally, there are two extended series of articles: one series is concerned with ‘Political 
History’, while the other deals with the cultural history of Greece and the Greeks in fourteen sepa- 
rate articles, each concerned with one of the periods of the ‘Hellenic tradition’, from prehistory to 
the modern period. 

Most readers, whether critical reviewers or not, will no doubt wander about the Encyclopedia 
savouring the pleasures of serendipity, led from one article to the next by a chance reference that 
excites their curiosity. (This pleasure is, however, diminished by inadequate cross-referencing.) Thus 
readers will find articles on individual persons (monarchs, statesmen, saints, prelates, warriors, 
philosophers, educators, writers and artists), groups of people (nations, ethnic and religious groups 
and others), places (towns, islands, regions, countries and continents), historical events, art forms 
and — most interestingly — cultural themes ranging across a broad spectrum that includes 
such diverse topics as astrology and astronomy, religion and atheism, birth, death and burial prac- 
tices, the afterlife, children, men and women, homosexuality (though not heterosexuality or plain 
sexuality), kinship, marriage and inheritance, brigandage, hospitality and warfare. 
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One can always carp about omissions from such an enterprise. Some seemingly obvious links 
between antiquity and modern times do not merit articles of their own, notably Charon/Charos. 
There is no article on Literature (though there is one on Literacy), Prose, or the Short Story; none on 
Folklore or Folk Tales; none either on the Language Question, which is the most significant mani- 
festation of the modern Greeks’ search for or construction of their cultural identity. And while there 
are articles devoted to Minorities and to individual ethnic or religious minority groups such as 
Gypsies, Pomaks, Slavs, Vlachs and Muslims, there is none on Albanians or Arvanites, even though 
these terms crop up several times in various articles. 

The Encyclopedia’s chief fault, however, stems from its very aim ‘to demonstrate the continu- 
ities in Greek culture across the centuries.’ In this respect some of the articles on general themes 
either try too hard or don’t try hard enough. On the one side is ‘Men’, an impressionistic paean to 
the timeless Hellenic male (written, incidentally, by a woman). On the other is a large number of 
articles that concentrate almost exclusively on one or two of the three broad chronological stages of 
the ‘Hellenic tradition’ (ancient, medieval and modern) at the expense of the other(s). The problem 
with our own Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies — how to link the Byzantine with the Modern 
and how to strike a balance between them — is writ large in the Encyclopedia, which covers anti- 
quity too. This problem can particularly be observed, as one might expect, in articles written by 
Classicists who, seemingly out of a sense of duty, add a brief postscript (sometimes consisting of 
a single sentence) about modern Greece. Articles displaying these symptoms include ‘Dance’, 
‘Dialects’, ‘Egypt’, ‘Fairs and Markets’, ‘Grammar’, ‘Hades’, ‘Health’, ‘Heroes and Heroines’, 
‘Inheritance’, ‘Oral Tradition’, ‘Prostitution’ (and ‘Contraception’), ‘Theatres’, ‘Warfare’, ‘Water 
Management’ and ‘The Cult of the Dead’ (the author of the last of these has clearly never seen or 
tasted kollyva). The ‘Dialects’ article, in particular, presents a garbled reading of Robert Browning’s 
reference to the north-south divide in modern Greek dialects and fails to mention the east-west 
divide that Browning refers to a few pages further down. The two sentences devoted to modern 
times in ‘Egypt’ may lead the reader to conclude that the modern Greek colonies were a continua- 
tion of the ancient ones. ‘Grammar’ includes a single paragraph on the modern period, in which not 
a single grammar of Modern Greek is specified, while ‘Hades’ makes no mention of the continued 
use of this term in the modern oral poetry. (It is indicative that the list of advisers published at the 
beginning of the Encyclopedia doesn’t include any expert on twentieth-century Greece. Arguably, 
given the existence of reference works such as The Oxford Classical Dictionary and The Oxford 
Dictionary of Byzantium, the greatest need — albeit the greatest difficulty — is to supply material 
on the post-Byzantine period.) Conversely, ‘Brigandage’, ‘Industry’ and ‘Refugees’ confine them- 
selves almost entirely to the modern period (the last of these articles quite erroneously mentions 
Plethon’s visit to Florence and Dominikos Theotokopoulos’ emigration in the context of refugees). 
Nevertheless, some authors have achieved the extremely difficult feat of covering the ancient, 
Byzantine and modern periods with equal emphasis: ‘Astronomy’, ‘Music’ (and ‘Instruments, 
Musical’), ‘Ships and Shipping’, ‘Hellenes’ and ‘Identity’, to name just a few instances, are 
exemplary in this respect. 

Yet even the articles that I have just named do not try to argue for a single line of continuity 
in Hellenic culture, and rightly so. Such an argument is, however, suggested by the editor himself 
in an otherwise excellent article on ‘Athos, Mount’. Here Speake falls into the Greek historical- 
nationalist trap of equating ‘Orthodoxy’ and ‘Byzantium’ with ‘Hellenism’ and talking about the 
historic role of Athos as ‘the guardian of Hellenism’ (pp. 198, 200). By contrast, Vasilios Makrides, 
in a series of key articles with titles such as ‘Orthodoxy and Hellenism’ and ‘Orthodoxy and 
Nationalism’, goes to the heart of the problem posed in the Encyclopedia’s title: what is meant by 
the ‘Hellenic tradition? Makrides’ excellent and authoritative articles subject received ideas to criti- 
cal scrutiny. In ‘Orthodoxy and Hellenism’ he writes that during the Byzantine period ‘the Church 
viewed suspiciously any preoccupation with the Hellenic tradition’ (p. 1204), although he also refers 
to ‘the Byzantine Orthodox appropriation of Hellenism’, which took place in a highly eclectic 
manner (p. 1205). In the same article he presents a very interesting typology of eight categories of 
attitudes towards the correlation between Hellenism and Christianity that co-exist in contemporary 
Greece; according to one of these — albeit an extreme view — ‘Hellenism is in principle viewed as 
an enemy’. Makrides himself characterises as a ‘mythology’ another attitude, that refers to the posi- 
tive correlation between Christianity and Hellenism and their smooth historical continuity (p. 1205). 
In ‘Orthodoxy and Nationalism’ the same author challenges ‘the widespread opinion in modern 
Greece [...] which regards Orthodoxy as the sole factor in safeguarding Greek ethnic identity under 
Ottoman rule and as the champion of nationalism’ (p. 1207). On the other hand, it could be said to 
be an asset of the Encyclopedia that it does not insist on a single definition of the slippery term 
‘Hellenism’, but rather allows individual contributors to present their own views. 

The quality of the articles is strikingly uneven. Some are written by people who have devoted 
a large part of their careers to studying the relevant topics, while others have been left to amateurs 
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who rely entirely on secondary sources. Some contributors have taken the opportunity to rethink 
their topics, while others have merely recycled (sometimes in garbled form) other writers’ (some- 
times outdated) material. There are far too many pieces in the former category for me to mention, 
but I would single out Makrides’ contributions once more (which talk of ‘the serious identity crisis 
of the modern Greeks in the contemporary global environment’ and ‘the fundamental contradictions 
in the heterogeneous culture’ of their country (p. 1206)), and Michael Jeffreys’ article on ‘Modern 
Period’ (which talks about the way ‘the diachronic quality of Greek identity’ is reflected in — and, 
one could add, reinforced by — the juxtaposition of persons, objects or genres from the ancient 
and Byzantine past in modern works of art). I would also pick out at random the authoritative and 
informative articles on ‘Asia Minor Campaign and Disaster’, ‘Conversion to Islam’, ‘Demons and 
Spirits’, ‘Otho’, ‘Relics’, and ‘Shrines, Wayside’. Many other articles (for instance, on Cretan 
Renaissance literature, Onomastics, Pontos, Digenis Akritis, Kazantzakis, Sikelianos, Cavafy and 
Seferis) have been entrusted to leading experts. 

At the other end of the spectrum are articles written by research students and others who are 
not experts on the relevant topics. Some of the articles on Modern Greek literature are poor: for 
instance, ‘Vizyinos’ reads like a Greek school essay; the approach is romantic and naive, many state- 
ments are highly vague (Vizyinos’ work relies on ‘Pindaric lyricism’ and ‘epitomises the ancient 
Greek ethos’), and the bibliography contains no reference to recent scholarship. Among the worst is 
the article ‘Novel, Modern’, which appears to have been written by someone who has not read the 
texts in the original and to be largely based on a reading of the relevant pages of Roderick Beaton’s 
Introduction to Modern Greek Literature transmitted by means of Chinese whispers. Here 
Kazantzakis is said to have been ‘hardly typically Greek, having spent most of his life as a novelist 
in the United States’ (a country Kazantzakis never visited). Several names are garbled in the same 
article, e.g. Yannis Skarimbos (said to be one of the ‘group of writers based on Thessalonica’ and 
also to have anticipated Samuel Beckett, though in what way is not specified), Nikos Pentzikizis 
(spelled correctly further down), Kosmos Politis, Melpi Axioti, Yatramanolakis. The article on 
Solomos is also poor: the Hymn to Liberty warrants a whole paragraph, while the ‘Kretikos’ and 
‘The Free Besieged’ are given only a few phrases each; there is no mention that ‘the Zakynthian 
bard’ settled in Corfu, and we are informed that Solomos’ ‘almost prosodic [sic] commitment to 
ideas can be seen in the work of Cavafy.’ The article on ‘Poetry, Byzantine and Modern’ is also 
poor: here we are told, among a welter of inaccuracies, that folk poetry includes ‘satiric comments 
on poetry’ and ‘imitations of foreign models’ and that Solomos ‘learned to write Greek from 
Greece’s first prime minister, Charilaos Trikoupis’ (he means Spyridon Trikoupis, but neither was 
Greece’s first prime minister). Curiously, Charilaos Trikoupis makes another unscheduled appear- 
ance in the article on N.G. Politis, where his name has been erroneously substituted for that of 
Venizelos (p. 1380). In ‘Skopje’ we are informed that, ‘The Macedonian alphabet, primarily Cyrillic, 
was established as a language [sic] in May 1945’, while the modern Macedonian language is 
conflated with ancient Macedonian (by contrast, ‘Macedonia’ is written by a leading expert). It is 
impossible to believe that the Byzantinists whose names figure in the list of ‘advisers’ on p. ix were 
given the opportunity to read ‘Prodromos, Theodore’, which deals with ‘Ptochoprodromos’ 
together with the author of works in learned language and gives under ‘further reading’ nothing but 
three histories of modern Greek literature, ignoring the considerable scholarship on the man or men 
who wrote under that name. 

My final criticism concerns the use of proper names. When dealing with Greek names from 
antiquity to the present, one is faced by the problem that the pronunciation has changed since 
Classical times; furthermore, when dealing with the Balkans in medieval and modern times, one is 
faced by the existence of alternative names for the same place. Unfortunately practically nothing has 
been done to overcome these problems, and the reader of the Encyclopedia is presented with a huge 
number of individuals and places for whom different names are provided by various authors. The 
compilation of the Index, which should have provided the opportunity to standardise translitera- 
tions and provide cross-references to alternative names for the same entity, has clearly been left 
entirely to a person or persons who are insufficiently familiar with Greece, Greeks and the Hellenic 
tradition. To give an example of place-names: Voskopoje is mentioned in one article, and 
Moschopolis in two, but no indication is given anywhere in the Encyclopedia that they refer to the 
same place; each name is given a separate entry in the Index, with no cross-reference between them. 
The same goes for the following groups of names, among many others: Kydonies and Ayvali 
(Cydoniae and Aivali also appear in one article, though not in the Index; in addition, the erroneous 
form Kydonia appears in the text on p. 1375 and in the Index); Adalia, Antalya and Attaleia; 
Anchialos and Anhialu (its modern name, Pomorie, is given on p. 250 but not in the Index); Amfissa 
and Amphissa; Catana and Catane (while nowhere is the modern name Catania given). Nor is 
it stated that Scala Nuova (mentioned on p. 181 but not in the Index) is the modern Kuşadası. 
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Similarly, proper names are given in alternative forms that appear in the Index without cross- 
referencing: ‘Kritoboulos, Michael’ and ‘Kritovoulos Imvriotes’; [Manos] Chatzidakis and 
Hadjidakis; Bernardakis and Vernardakis; Balaorites and Valaoritis (there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for transcribing post-Byzantine beta as ‘b’). Characteristically, the Index confuses Dionysus and 
Dionysius. Both Kountouriotis and Konduriottes appear in the text, while Syrrakos is given as the 
birthplace of Kolettis and Sirrakou as the birthplace of Kollettis — though, thankfully, only the first 
of each pair is included in the Index. Finally, the article on ‘Rumeli’ uses the term exclusively to 
mean the Balkan peninsula under Ottoman rule. Yet the Index has two further entries for Rumeli 
that refer respectively to the well-known area of central Greece and to Eastern Rumelia (now part 
of Bulgaria); the Index also has an entry for Roumeliots (thus spelled), while at one point the 
text defines Rumelia as ‘the land the Ottomans took from the Byzantines in Thrace’ (p. 1216; not 
referenced in Index). 

Despite this, I have learned a lot from unsystematically browsing the Encyclopedia, and 1 am 
sure I shall continue to do so. But I can't help being left with the impression that the modern period 
has been treated as the poor relation of antiquity. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


John Thomas and Angela Constantinides Hero, eds., Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 
5 vols. Dumbarton Oaks Studies, XXXV, Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, 2000. Pp. xlix, 2021. 


The publication of Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents is a landmark in modern Byzantine 
studies. That a project of this size and complexity, first conceived in 1980, and submitted to Press in 
1993 has finally seen the light of day, testifies both to the determination and devotion of its editors 
and to the commitment and production skills of its publishers. All parties concerned with the enter- 
prise are to be congratulated on this series of volumes (and their ‘on-line’ counterparts), which have 
already taken their place as an indispensable aid to teaching and research in Byzantine studies. In 
fact, two works are provided for the price of one: the first, a set of English translations of docu- 
ments originally written in Greek with short notes and substantial commentaries on the texts; the 
second, a large-scale interpretative essay by John Thomas, dealing with the evolution of Byzantine 
monastic organisation from the seventh to the fifteenth centuries. These take up four volumes. 
Volume 5, of immense practical use, consists of a Glossary, a Concordance of the present collection 
of typika with previously published lists; a discussion of diet in Byzantine monastic houses; a table 
showing the suggested textual interrelationship of topics dealt with in the monastic typika of what 
Thomas has termed the ‘Reform Movement’ (of which more anon); Bibliography and Indices. There 
is also a General Preface by Giles Constable, an instigator and long-time supporter of the enterprise, 
which presents a thought-provoking tour d'borizon discussing the role of foundation charters in 
both Eastern and Western monasticism. With its understandably *western' perspective, this sits a 
little oddly as the introduction to an overwhelmingly ‘eastern’ collection and perhaps skews the 
position that Byzantine documents hold in the monastic ‘world’. For it is not just with western rules 
and customs that they need comparing, but with those of the world of non-Greek speaking (or 
writing) monasticism to the east and north of Byzantium. This wider perspective is certainly 
acknowledged by Thomas and Hero, whose difficult choices concerning the selection of material are 
perfectly logical. But it does need to be emphasised that Byzantine monasticism, in all its variety 
stands at a geographical cross-roads, not, as this Preface tends to suggest, at one end of a two-way 
street. 

From the start, the editors have envisaged a collection which would be accessible to non-Greek 
readers and they thus built on existing editions rather than producing new critical versions. In some 
cases, such as that of the Testament of Jobn Xenos (vol. 1, Doc. 8), as recent work by Sophia 
Oikonomou has shown, the edition chosen for translation was not perhaps the right one, but this is 
not an error that can be placed at the door of the editors; scholars had simply been putting too much 
trust in one manuscript witness. It has to be said, however, that, even for those readers familiar with 
the Greek texts of many of these typika, the fluent and perceptive translations, overseen by the 
scholarly and perceptive eye of Angela Hero, bring many illuminating insights and clarifications. 
The versions read very naturally and immense care has clearly been taken both in capturing in trans- 
lation the extremely variable style of the documents and in establishing a common vocabulary base, 
particularly of technical monastic terms. This makes the process of comparing texts both easy and 
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Byzantine origins is offered in the next piece, 'Συμπληρωματικά περί Κονταράτων᾽ (1971, 
pp. 137-47), also written jointly with Alfred Vincent. They also analyse the illustration on the title- 
page of his book, De bono universi, which features his coat of arms and a depiction of the Cretan 
labyrinth; the latter, they suggest, may have been his personal impresa as a member of the Academy. 

The fourth paper is well known to students of Erotokritos and its conclusions have been 
widely accepted. Ὁ ποιητής του Ερωτοκρίτου᾽ (1981, pp. 149—221) is the text of a long lecture 
given at the 4th International Cretological Congress in 1976, which was followed by a lengthy, and 
often heated, discussion. Fully annotated and supplemented by relevant documents and a chrono- 
logical list of known facts about the life of Vitsentzos Kornaros, the paper argues from detailed 
knowledge of Cretan society that the assertion that a person of Venetian descent cannot possibly 
have been the author of Erotokritos, a work so thoroughly Greek in its conception, is entirely with- 
out foundation. By the second half of the sixteenth century, the population of the Cretan cities was 
socially and culturally cohesive: the inhabitants were βενετόφιλοι but felt themselves to be 
Κρητικοί. Proceeding from this clarification, Panagiotakis argues that the identification of the poet 
becomes relatively easy, since only one person bearing the name Vitsentzos Kornaros fits all che 
known facts: Vicenzo the son of Giacomo. Part of the case is that we now know of at least twenty 
Italian poems attributed to this Vicenzo, though several may in fact have been written by his 
brother, Andrea, and in any case they are not very good ones. This is explained if we assume that, 
as a result of his upbringing and cultural interests, Vicenzo was much more at home in Greek than 
in Italian. Only here might the sceptic think that Panagiotakis has gone too far, while the believer is 
forced to concede that he has unnecessarily weakened his case. Other arguments against the identi- 
fication are convincingly dismissed. Panagiotakis is adamant that the discovery that one of the most 
mature poems ever written in Greek is the work of a Catholic of Venetian descent does not offend 
his εθνική φιλοτιμία in the slightest; in the contrary, he concludes that this fact should rather be 
seen as a cause for national pride. 

The search for the poet has always had to begin from the brief autobiographical information 
which he provides at the end of Erotokritos. Panagiotakis was able to put the final piece of the 
jigsaw in place in his 1994 article “Στο Κάστρον επαντρεύτηκε᾽ (pp. 223-47). After recapitulating the 
history ab the issue since his 1968 article and updating the bibliography, he presents new informa- 
tion from the Book of Marriages of the Latin Archbishopric of Crete, preserved in the Venice State 
Archive. Here the marriage of Vicenzo Cornaro to Marieta Zen is recorded as having taken place on 
8 September 1590 in the church of the Monastery of St. Catherine at Chandax, i.e. in Kastro and 
precisely in the middle of the period which Panagiotakis posited as most likely. 

The final piece, added as an appendix, is Gareth Morgan's article ‘Ta εμβλήματα του 
Ερωτοκρίτου’ (pp. 251-96), which Panagiotakis translated and supplemented with further refer- 
ences and comments. While Panagiotakis's own researches have led to a quite different conclusion 
from Morgan's as regards the dating of Erotokritos, he is magnanimous in recognising that Morgan 
has important things to say about the influence of emblematic ways of thinking on the poem's 
poetics. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the first four studies have previously been reprinted in another 
collected volume,! this edition is much to be welcomed, thanks to its superior typographical appear- 
ance and the addition of highly useful indexes. It is a pity, perhaps, that the editors did not take it 
upon themselves to supplement the bibliography with more recent studies that build on specific 
aspects of Panagiotakis's work. Much work remains to be done in the archives, but Panagiotakis's 
contribution to the field of Cretan Renaissance studies is both path-finding and of lasting value as 
a model of scholarly methodology, far removed from the predominantly antiquarian approaches of 
his predecessors. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


1 O ποιητής του 'Ερωτοκρίτου᾽ και άλλα βενετοκρητικά μελετήματα. Heraklion: Dimos Irakleiou/Vikelaia Vivliothiki, 1989. 


J.C.B. Petropoulos, Eroticism in Ancient and Medieval Greek Poetry. London: Duckworth, 2003. 
Pp. xiii + 206. 


This fascinating and thought-provoking study is based upon portions of Petropoulos's Oxford 
D.Phil. thesis of 1989 (Continuity of Erotic Motifs and Imagery in Ancient and Modern Greek 
Popular Poetry). Valuable as the present book is with its closer focus and rewards of further 
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thoughtful analysis, students of this subject may yet find useful and stimulating the additional 
material of the original thesis. 

After a brief introductory chapter on Problems, Sources and Strategies, Petropoulos deals in 
four chapters with Nuptial Praise, Nuptial Blame, Harvest Imagery and the Motif of the Apple, and 
The Wings of Desire: Popular Amatory Wishes. Each chapter is supplemented by testimonia (thirty- 
six pages in all of English translations divided into chronological sections and afforded reference 
numbers), while there are also forty-one pages of valuable notes, a few addenda, a very brief 
epilogue, twenty pages of extremely useful bibliography (although I was surprised at the omission of 
D.A. Petropoulos, La comparaison dans la chanson populaire grecque [Athens, 1954] and D.E. 
Gerber, ‘The female breast in Greek erotic literature’ [Arethusa 11.1,2, 1978, 203—212]) and an index 
of under eight pages, which I should have liked considerably expanded. There are thirteen illustra- 
tions, mainly of Greek vase-paintings but including that remarkable twelfth-century Byzantine 
manusctipt illustration of Zeus, indistinguishable from a Byzantine emperor save for the caption, 
with the infant Dionysos. 

Petropoulos’s aim is ‘By means of diachronic comparison and analysis [to] trace the main 
historical connections between a number of putatively popular or sub-literary motifs, images and 
even formal devices which occur in ancient Greek poetry, and seemingly identical or analogous 
motifs, images and formal devices found in medieval and modern Greek popular poetry', with the 
by-product of discovering ‘new and very plausible interpretations’ of passages in ancient literature 
(1: most notably Aristophanes, Pax 1342-3 at 65-9). ‘Anthropological data bearing on the relevant 
social or ritual content’ (vii) are adduced when appropriate. Methodologically he claims his greatest 
debts to Kenneth Dover’s article ‘The poetry of Archilochus’, Margaret Alexiou’s book The Ritual 
Lament in Greek Tradition and Johannes Kakrides’s various Homeric studies (vii-viii). 

Clearly this work is another contribution to the notorious question of continuity or disconti- 
nuity in the Greek world from antiquity to the present, for the general arguments of which 
Petropoulos refers readers to Speros Vryonis jr. and Robert Browning; and rightly rejects the thesis 
of slavonicisation of the Greeks from the sixth century AD (however much Slav blood there may be 
in modern Greeks, the incoming Slavs hardly imposed their own culture on the resident Greeks but 
rather were hellenised by their culturally superior neighbours). 

Petropoulos admits that ‘the hypothetical question of [ancient popular song’s] relation to later 
Greek tradition remain[s] to be studied afresh and from a strictly philological point of view’. Yet, 
despite restricting himself to his ‘more modest goal’ (vii), he provides very suggestive evidence for a 
continuous tradition. Nonetheless, if we are to ‘prove’ thematic continuity, it will be necessary to 
examine also non-Greek literature, including especially that of cultures that can in no way have been 
influenced by Greece, to ensure that we are not listing merely facets that naturally suggest them- 
selves to the human mind. Gail Holst-Warhaft showed some awareness of this in her Dangerous 
Voices: Women’s Laments and Greek Literature (which oddly almost completely ignores the 
Byzantine period, although use of modern Greek customs to explain classical customs presupposes 
continuity through that period). The huge dangers of making unwarranted assumptions are made 
manifest by even a dip into the treasury of Sir James Frazer’s Golden Bough, and also by compara- 
tive studies such as Lowell Edmunds’s and Alan Dundes’s Oedipus: a Folklore Casebook. 
Petropoulos is not unaware of this (e.g. 6-7, 49), but what is needed now is a thorough investigation 
of only a single topic, but one embracing all cultures (perhaps using Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index 
of Folk-Literature as a starting point), to ascertain, once due allowance has been made for near- 
identity of geographical, climatic, vegetal and other features at all periods of Greek history, if there 
is a core of motifs and imagery that appears in ancient, Byzantine and modern Greek literature but 
not outside the Greek world. 

The huge difficulty in any such study as that of Petropoulos’s present offering is the dearth of 
evidence. Some literary continuity at the elite level, aided by conscious mini-renaissances, can be 
fairly easily established, and is almost inevitable anyway due to the subject-matter of schooling, at 
least until the end of the Byzantine period. But for popular poetry the situation is vastly different. 
With very few exceptions (most notably Page’s Carmina popularia et convivialia, the Aesopica, 
quotations in Athenaeus and some very late Byzantine and early post-Byzantine manuscripts) it is 
only from the researchers who since the nineteenth century have deliberately recorded peasants’ and 
children’s songs that we have sure knowledge of popular poetry. All writers, of course, however 
high-brow they may be, were at one time children themselves and even as adults could not but hear 
popular songs, and thus, consciously or unconsciously, can bear witness to sub-literary material, but 
in specific instances we are exceedingly lucky if we can ever prove it. Petropoulos does, therefore, 
legitimately examine imagery etc. in the lyric poets, the dramatists and Theocritus when there is 
identity or similarity with much later probably or certainly popular material, since imagery etc. is 
more likely to percolate from popular to learned than the other way round. 
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For the Byzantine period the difficulty is exacerbated by the almost complete absence of even 
quotations from popular poetry until the last two centuries or so. Even then the common division of 
literature into that of the learned language and that of the vernacular is misleading. Byzantine 
diglossia is not a black-and-white matter, and virtually no ‘vernacular’ text is without often a con- 
siderable quantity of ‘learned’ elements: i.e. the texts as we have them were written by those with at 
least some knowledge of the learned language and most probably also some schooling in classical 
high-brow literature. A further problem with much of this material is that it was influenced by 
western vernacular literature, a fact recognised, though not always perhaps sufficiently taken into 
account, by Petropoulos (some facets in this literature could, of course, go back to ancient Greek 
literature via Latin, as in Petropoulos's diagram [6]). 

Given the Byzantine stylistic breakdown in clear distinction between prose and verse and the 
fact that Petropoulos does use poetry written by educated or semi-educated authors as evidence for 
the underlying popular oral tradition, I believe that he could similarly with profit have made far 
greater use of prose works of the elite (a progymnasma of Geometres is his most notable exception), 
especially for those periods of Byzantine literary history from which there is virtually no surviving 
poetry. Byzantine prose of all periods and many genres is, for instance, replete with vegetal imagery, 
often quite elaborate, which as applied to humans is one of Petropoulos's most important themes 
(32-5, 61-73). 

These comments are in no way intended to subtract from Petropoulos’s impressive array and 
analysis of motifs and his meticulous scholarship in attempting to reconstruct the complex process 
by which songs seem to have evolved in the Greek milieu. Students of Greek poetry or marriage rites 
in all periods will find much in this book to stimulate. Typographical errors are few and never 
puzzling. One minor point: Petropoulos's discussion of the apple (69-73) is ‘concerned with supple- 
menting’ the evidence adduced in various articles by Littlewood, but of the five passages he then 
discusses and expressly states are not in Littlewood one (from ?Euphorion's Geranos) may not have 
any erotic significance and three (from Menander Rhetor, Stephanos Sachlikis and Nikolaos 
Kallikles) do appear in Littlewood's article of 1993 (92 and 93 n. 46, 92, 95 respectively). 


A.R. Littlewood 
University of Western Ontario 


Graham Speake, ed., Encyclopedia of Greece and tbe Hellenic Tradition. 2 vols. London and 
Chicago: Fitzroy Dearborn, 2000. Pp. xxxviii, 1861. 


Never before has such a wealth and variety of information on ancient, medieval and modern Greece 
and Greek culture been gathered together within a single book. The editor's note to these two huge 
volumes informs us that the Encyclopedia is about Greece, the Greeks and the Hellenic tradition. 
‘For the purposes of this book,’ the note continues, ‘we take the Greeks to be all those who speak or 
spoke the Greek language’ (p. viii). As for the Hellenic tradition: ‘It is not about the influence that 
Hellenism has exerted on other cultures and other peoples. It is restricted to the history and culture 
of the Greeks themselves.’ There are also articles about peoples, individuals and places that have 
impinged on Greek history and culture. In addition, there are ‘thematic articles which attempt to 
trace the manifestations of the themes concerned throughout the span of Greek history. Wherever 
practicable, the attempt has been made to demonstrate the continuities in Greek culture across the 
centuries.’ Finally, there are two extended series of articles: one series is concerned with ‘Political 
History’, while the other deals with the cultural history of Greece and the Greeks in fourteen sepa- 
rate articles, each concerned with one of the periods of the ‘Hellenic tradition’, from prehistory to 
the modern period. 

Most readers, whether critical reviewers or not, will no doubt wander about the Encyclopedia 
savouring the pleasures of serendipity, led from one article to the next by a chance reference that 
excites their curiosity. (This pleasure is, however, diminished by inadequate cross-referencing.) Thus 
readers will find articles on individual persons (monarchs, statesmen, saints, prelates, warriors, 
philosophers, educators, writers and artists), groups of people (nations, ethnic and religious groups 
and others), places (towns, islands, regions, countries and continents), historical events, art forms 
and — most interestingly — cultural themes ranging across a broad spectrum that includes 
such diverse topics as astrology and astronomy, religion and atheism, birth, death and burial prac- 
tices, the afterlife, children, men and women, homosexuality (though not heterosexuality or plain 
sexuality), kinship, marriage and inheritance, brigandage, hospitality and warfare. 
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Similarly, proper names are given in alternative forms that appear in the Index without cross- 
referencing: ‘Kritoboulos, Michael’ and ‘Kritovoulos Imvriotes’; [Manos] Chatzidakis and 
Hadjidakis; Bernardakis and Vernardakis; Balaorites and Valaoritis (there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for transcribing post-Byzantine beta as ‘b’). Characteristically, the Index confuses Dionysus and 
Dionysius. Both Kountouriotis and Konduriottes appear in the text, while Syrrakos is given as the 
birthplace of Kolettis and Sirrakou as the birthplace of Kollettis — though, thankfully, only the first 
of each pair is included in the Index. Finally, the article on ‘Rumeli’ uses the term exclusively to 
mean the Balkan peninsula under Ottoman rule. Yet the Index has two further entries for Rumeli 
that refer respectively to the well-known area of central Greece and to Eastern Rumelia (now part 
of Bulgaria); the Index also has an entry for Roumeliots (thus spelled), while at one point the 
text defines Rumelia as ‘the land the Ottomans took from the Byzantines in Thrace’ (p. 1216; not 
referenced in Index). 

Despite this, I have learned a lot from unsystematically browsing the Encyclopedia, and 1 am 
sure I shall continue to do so. But I can't help being left with the impression that the modern period 
has been treated as the poor relation of antiquity. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


John Thomas and Angela Constantinides Hero, eds., Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, 
5 vols. Dumbarton Oaks Studies, XXXV, Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, 2000. Pp. xlix, 2021. 


The publication of Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents is a landmark in modern Byzantine 
studies. That a project of this size and complexity, first conceived in 1980, and submitted to Press in 
1993 has finally seen the light of day, testifies both to the determination and devotion of its editors 
and to the commitment and production skills of its publishers. All parties concerned with the enter- 
prise are to be congratulated on this series of volumes (and their ‘on-line’ counterparts), which have 
already taken their place as an indispensable aid to teaching and research in Byzantine studies. In 
fact, two works are provided for the price of one: the first, a set of English translations of docu- 
ments originally written in Greek with short notes and substantial commentaries on the texts; the 
second, a large-scale interpretative essay by John Thomas, dealing with the evolution of Byzantine 
monastic organisation from the seventh to the fifteenth centuries. These take up four volumes. 
Volume 5, of immense practical use, consists of a Glossary, a Concordance of the present collection 
of typika with previously published lists; a discussion of diet in Byzantine monastic houses; a table 
showing the suggested textual interrelationship of topics dealt with in the monastic typika of what 
Thomas has termed the ‘Reform Movement’ (of which more anon); Bibliography and Indices. There 
is also a General Preface by Giles Constable, an instigator and long-time supporter of the enterprise, 
which presents a thought-provoking tour d'borizon discussing the role of foundation charters in 
both Eastern and Western monasticism. With its understandably *western' perspective, this sits a 
little oddly as the introduction to an overwhelmingly ‘eastern’ collection and perhaps skews the 
position that Byzantine documents hold in the monastic ‘world’. For it is not just with western rules 
and customs that they need comparing, but with those of the world of non-Greek speaking (or 
writing) monasticism to the east and north of Byzantium. This wider perspective is certainly 
acknowledged by Thomas and Hero, whose difficult choices concerning the selection of material are 
perfectly logical. But it does need to be emphasised that Byzantine monasticism, in all its variety 
stands at a geographical cross-roads, not, as this Preface tends to suggest, at one end of a two-way 
street. 

From the start, the editors have envisaged a collection which would be accessible to non-Greek 
readers and they thus built on existing editions rather than producing new critical versions. In some 
cases, such as that of the Testament of Jobn Xenos (vol. 1, Doc. 8), as recent work by Sophia 
Oikonomou has shown, the edition chosen for translation was not perhaps the right one, but this is 
not an error that can be placed at the door of the editors; scholars had simply been putting too much 
trust in one manuscript witness. It has to be said, however, that, even for those readers familiar with 
the Greek texts of many of these typika, the fluent and perceptive translations, overseen by the 
scholarly and perceptive eye of Angela Hero, bring many illuminating insights and clarifications. 
The versions read very naturally and immense care has clearly been taken both in capturing in trans- 
lation the extremely variable style of the documents and in establishing a common vocabulary base, 
particularly of technical monastic terms. This makes the process of comparing texts both easy and 
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rewarding and the translators are to be congratulated for making these texts so approachable. Two 
additional and immense benefits in the presentation of the translations are the use of bracketed page 
numbers referring to the editions of the texts used and that of using bold or italic typography to 
indicate quotation from or relationship to other texts. At a stroke, therefore, the editors have per- 
formed two of the most wearisome tasks that face researchers: aligning translated versions with 
printed editions in the original language, and identifying quotations and wholesale borrowings from 
elsewhere. Of course, the latter procedure does have implications for the chronology and stemma of 
texts. Two particularly interesting cases, that of the documents drawn up by St. Athanasios for the 
governance of the Great Lavra on Mt Athos at the end of the tenth century and that of the 
*Evergetine Family’ of texts (eleventh-thirteenth centuries), reveal the sorts of questions that this 
‘highlighting’ method can raise. In the case of the Athonite texts (vol. 1, nos. 11, 13-14), the high- 
lighting of borrowed material clearly demonstrates how Athanasios developed and refined his ideas 
about the monastic life, how he made use of Stoudite texts and how, in the case of the last document 
of the group, the Testament, he took into account imperial legislation concerning Athos as a whole 
when dealing with his own foundation. In the case of the typika which draw in various ways upon 
that of the Theotokos Evergetis in Constantinople, readers are able to see very easily what is (or, 
more interestingly sometimes) what is not borrowed verbatim, slightly altered, alluded to or just 
plain omitted in the typika which are, in Robert Jordan’s designation, ‘the children and grandchil- 
dren of the Evergetis.’ This process of identification provides immense food for thought for anyone 
interested in the processes by which typika were composed, or, in many cases, adapted. It should 
also enable further debate on such continuing conundrums as the existence or non-existence of a 
*Stoudite family? of monastic houses. In all these cases, the editors have had to make decisions about 
which texts are related to which others, and, in doing so, implicitly make important statements 
about the chronology and transmission of texts. This is brave indeed in some cases, but Thomas 
clearly explains his decisions and it will be for other scholars to take issue, if they wish, with his 
views on the ‘past history? of certain typika. What certainly emerges from the process of identifying 
‘related passages’ is how incestuous many typika were and this raises interesting, and, as yet, not 
fully answered questions about the nature of this type of composition, or rather, these types, for, as 
this collection amply demonstrates, typika range widely from the highly rhetorical performance 
studded with allusions and quotations, to the homespun and down to earth. 

What the translations provide, therefore, is an immense amount of material which as well as 
providing an invaluable treasury of texts for student study, should also have the effect of sending 
both Byzantine specialists and historians of other monastic traditions back to their texts. Precisely 
because the wide chronological and geographical range of this collection of translations makes 
beginning comparative study so much less daunting, we can hope for further interesting discoveries 
and debates when the area under review is widened still further. For although the reasons for omit- 
ting translations of liturgical typika from the collection (not the least of which is the inordinate 
length of some of them) are quite understandable, the case for taking the two main types of docu- 
ment in association, is, if anything, strengthened by the fact, easily observable in this collection, that 
many ‘administrative’ typika actually contain liturgical instructions. So this is certainly one area 
which this collection clearly indicates as deserving of further translation work. Another is that of the 
non-Greek typika from both the Eastern Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian traditions, which 
must take their place in the discussion if the process of comparison and discussion by non-polyglot 
scholars is to continue. 

The translations and their accompanying notes in themselves provide a work of immense 
value. But, in addition, John Thomas has provided what amounts to far more than what is modestly 
termed an ‘administrative commentary.’ His substantial contribution amounts to nothing less than 
a scholarly and detailed interpretation of the evolution of Byzantine monastic foundations and their 
administration. This builds on his previous book on Private religious foundations in tbe Byzantine 
Empire, but has many new ideas to offer. He moves from the ‘letter’ of the texts to a discussion of 
their spirit. What were the drafters of monastic typika trying to achieve? How do the texts reflect 
the wishes, enthusiasms and, indeed, fears of founders? Why did later drafters borrow from earlier 
texts? Which typika proved the most popular models? How do the concerns of typika reflect issues 
of concern to the contemporary Byzantine church? All these questions and the many more that 
Thomas poses are well worth asking and simply reading the ‘administrative commentary’ will give 
students an excellent introduction to the history of Byzantine monastic foundations. But, and it is a 
big ‘but’, Thomas has used these extensive sections of discussion in a highly interpretative way and 
presents many matters, such as the impact of the charistike and the existence of a monastic ‘reform 
movement’ in the eleventh and twelfth centuries as though they were accepted matters of fact, rather 
than issues of some scholarly controversy. His own views have also influenced his grouping of the 
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texts, which are presented not primarily chronologically, but according to headings such as ‘The 
Protectorate’ (primarily tenth and eleventh-century houses which he sees as being very much under 
the thumb of lay founders or guardians) and ‘Early Reform Monasteries of the Eleventh (or 
Twelfth) Centuries’ (houses many of whose typika are connected in some way with that of the 
Theotokos Evergetis which Thomas sees as spear-heading a widespread movement of criticism of 
the influence of lay founders, emphasis on strict independence). Of course, some kind of principle 
had to underlie the ordering of the material, but in many ways Thomas uses both the texts and his 
commentary on them to further his interpretation of them, rather than allowing readers to make up 
their own minds. This is all to the good in a monograph, but is this work really a monograph? On 
balance, though, it is probably better for readers to be stimulated to engage in disagreement and 
debate (and it should certainly be recorded here how Thomas himself has, over the years, engaged 
with his critics with grace and generosity) by an involved editor writing an engaged commentary of 
this kind, rather than be left observing the texts from a respectful distance. 

The admirable policy followed by Dumbarton Oaks of placing the documents and commen- 
tary ‘on-line’ (and, indeed, publishing them both in hard-back and paperback at extremely reason- 
able prices) should earn them the gratitude of all students, teachers and researchers in Byzantine 
Studies. It would be an even greater step forward to establish an interactive web site, linked to the 
electronic publication, where some of the many important issues, both of text and context, raised 
by this excellent publication could be further debated. Thus the pioneering work undertaken 
by Thomas and Hero and their translation team could be continued and supported by all those 
interested in Byzantine monasticism. 


Rosemary Morris 
University of York 


Dimitris Tziovas, The Other Self: Selfhood and Society in Modern Greek Fiction. Oxford: 
Lexington Books, 2003. Pp. x, 289. 


Scholars and students but also members of the wider public who have an interest in the literature of 
Modern Greece will welcome the publication of this pioneering work which casts new light on some 
important aspects and stages of the development of modern Greek Literature related to its immedi- 
ate socio-historical context. At the centre of Tziovas’s book is his hypothesis that there has been 
a ‘swift transformation of Greek culture that involves a rapid [...] transition from a pre-modern 
collectivity to a post-modern celebration of diversity and atomisation’. This new tendency towards 
individuality, being most overwhelming and obvious in the post-war period and chiefly in the last 
twenty-five years in Greece, is reflected in literature, too, as an increasing number of novels deal 
with issues of an entirely private nature. 

Starting from the assumption that the novel as a genre is itself the product of individual rather 
than collective experience, Tziovas sees the recent rise of atomisation as the main reason for the 
overproduction of fiction at the expense of poetry, Greece’s most popular genre for centuries, par- 
ticularly over the last quarter of the twentieth century. Similarly, this tendency to atomisation is the 
reason, in his view, why recently literary critics, in Greece and abroad, have re-evaluated older 
Greek fictional texts from a perspective that places the emphasis on the individuality of the fictional 
character rather than on the socio-historical context of the text’s story as happened in the past. 

This apparent need for re-evaluation of older texts seems to be followed by Tziovas himself 
since the present book examines some older texts side to side with very recent ones. In an effort to 
map out these transformations of Greek society from the notion of community to an all-surpassing 
individuality and how these are reflected in literature, Tziovas’s book lucidly discusses several 
representative Greek novels at different stages of this transformation process over a period of 
approximately two centuries. Tziovas’s readings of these novels here often diverge significantly 
from others’, thus offering a fresh, theoretically informed and culture-bound approach to these 
texts. In all these novels, the central character appears to struggle painfully to attain his/her personal 
identity and subjectivity within an adverse social milieu. 

The book is divided into ten chapters plus an introduction and an afterword. In the introduc- 
tion, apart from delineating the objectives of the book and the methodology employed, Tziovas also 
attempts to define terms such as selfhood, identity or self-identity, as they are used extensively 
throughout the book, by investigating at the same time how the perception of these changed at 
different stages in the history of western thought. 
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Cistern is Lou’s poem. It was written for her; in large measure it was written about her; George 
shared draft versions with her before anyone else, and humbly accepted her critical suggestions 
while it was in progress’ (pp. 110-11). This claim can become a key to unlock the otherwise 
hermetic symbolism of Seferis’s poem. Now despite the fact that the biographical background to a 
poem may be highly illuminating for its interpretation, one always has to bear in mind possible 
interpretations of a more general kind, especially those interpretations that are available to readers 
who are not privileged to possess the kind of detailed biographical information contained in 
Beaton’s book. But, after connecting the cistern with sex, Beaton goes on to quote Karantonis’s 
assertion (apparently influenced if not actually dictated by Seferis himself) that the cistern 
symbolises death. Beaton then places the two interpretations together and concludes, ‘It is entirely in 
keeping with the dense texture of the poem and of the particular brand of “erotic mysticism” that 
comes through in [Seferis's] letter to Theotokas, that the cistern should stand simultaneously for 
death and for sex’ (112-13). In this way Beaton brilliantly succeeds in combining a private with a 
public interpretation of a poem in a dialectical relationship, thereby illuminating it from at least two 
angles at the same time. 

Beaton’s book is thoroughly researched, beautifully written and well structured (the titles given 
to the sections of chapters are particularly helpful and well chosen). This biography illuminates 
Seferis’s life, personality and literary oeuvre in a multitude of new ways. Well into the future, it will 
continue to be essential to an understanding of Seferis’s work. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


! In a lecture given in 1980 D.N. Maronitis pointed out this mistake in the deadline of Ἡ τελευταία pépa’, connecting this 
poem with Seferis’s experience of attending both the funeral of Eleftherios Venizelos in Crete in March 1936 and that of the 
liberal politician Andreas Michalakopoulos in March 1938. Beaton precedes his discussion of this poem with a reference to 
Michalopoulos's funeral, though he doesn’t make an explicit connection between Ἡ τελευταία pépa’ and Michalopoulos's 
funeral (or that of Venizelos). It is difficult to see how a poem written in February 1938 is related to an event that took place 
the following month. 


John W. Birkenmeier, Tbe Development of the Komnenian Army: 1081—1180. Leiden, Boston, and 
Kóln: E. J. Brill, 2002 (= History of Warfare v. 5). Pp. xxii, 263. 


*The goal of this study is to examine the restoration and use of the Komnenian army: how, and with 
what resources the Komnenian emperors restored the Byzantine military position.' Emphasis is on 
‘the army as an institution’, ‘campaigns’, and especially sieges (xi). Before evaluating its success let 
us be clear about what it does not discuss: numbers, command structures, the coordination of units, 
pay, the settlement and recruitment of barbarians (noted briefly on 174, 197), the army as an agent 
of assimilation, warfare and domestic policy, the overall strategy of foreign policy (disclaimed on 
101-02), and the navy (disclaimed on 171, 216). The army’s multi-ethnic character is discussed 
tangentially (102-03, 162-63, 167) as are mercenaries (162-163, 169) and military equipment. The 
history of specific units receives cursory treatment (124, 156—61). Naturally, it is impossible to write 
military history without raising these issues, but the lack of systematic examination causes 
problems, as we will see. 

We are left with battles, sieges, and provisioning. Yet the focus is narrowed in another way: 
some 9596 of the material comes from three historians, Anna, Kinnamos, and Choniates, even when 
other sources bear on the same events (e.g., Ciggaar in Byzantion 51 [1981] on Lebounion). A key 
source listing units — a Patmos chrysobull — is discussed effectively in two repetitive footnotes 
(124-25 n. 40 and 158 n. 56; yet at 165 n. 82 it is called ‘perhaps the most important list of this 
type"). Little or no effort is made to sort through the vast bulk of (untranslated) Komnenian litera- 
ture. No use is made of archaeology, which is problematic in the chapter on sieges. No elaboration 
or bibliography is provided there to support the mention of ‘a substantial fortification program that 
provided the security and stability necessary for economic growth’ (197). Nor is it true that ‘a heavy 
reliance’ on fortifications was ‘a strategic innovation of the Komnenian emperors’ (ibid.). 

The outline of the book is as follows: a chapter on source-criticism is followed by a historical 
' overview, which is then expanded into three chapters that discuss in detail the campaigns of Alexios, 
John, and Manuel, summarising the sources with speculation about the strategic context and com- 
mentary on the battles (all of which is generally plausible). Chapter 6 is on supporting the army; 
seven on sieges; and 8 on the army in battle. 

Chapter 1 discusses the following historians: Anna, Zonaras, Bryennios, Psellos, Kinnamos, 
and Choniates, an odd order, for Bryennios and Psellos were used by Anna as sources (as 
Birkenmeier realises later: 14 n. 31). Birkenmeier has evidently consulted no scholarship regarding 
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these authors beyond the introductions to the translations that he uses. Relevant are Howard- 
Johnston’s important argument that much of the military material in the Alexiad was written or 
drafted by Bryennios (in Mullett and Smythe, eds, Alexios I), which gets us beyond Birkenmeier’s 
‘hearsay’ and ‘court gossip’ for events after 1081 (3—4). Birkenmeier realises later that this will not 
do (63). For military history Psellos’ is hardly ‘the most important account’ of the eleventh century 
(9). Attaleiates and Skylitzes are more important, but are untranslated. Birkenmeier rarely cites them : 
and never discusses them. He also faults Psellos for unduly emphasising the character of emperors 
(10-12), but note his own conclusion: ‘the Komnenian military (and political) system required 
strong personal leadership... . When this control disappeared, the system, and its army, collapsed’ . 
(235). Also, pace Birkenmeier (11—12), Psellos was very aware of ‘economic and social forces’ (cf. 
Chr., passim, e.g., 6.29), and was not an aristocrat. Despite all the attention devoted to Psellos in 
chapter one, he is almost never cited afterwards. 

Birkenmeier's use of classicising sources is often open to question. It is impossible that Anna 
distorted one of her father's defeats to cast ‘glory’ on it by making it seem like the defeat of Valens 
at Adrianople, ‘an emperor from a time of greater imperial power’ (74; the battle happened in 378, 
not 478). Valens was a detested heretic who died in that battle. Nor would Anna's audience 
recognise ‘the allusion’, as there was probably no detailed account of the battle in Greek. 
Birkenmeier forgets that Ammianus wrote in Latin. 

The book has organisational problems. Chapter 1 ends with two pages (24—6) that have 
nothing to do with source-criticism and read like a conclusion to the book, but few of the theses 
announced here are discussed again: e.g., the army was ‘de-professionalised’, or the empire was 
stronger in 1180 than in 1118 (in fact, Birkenmeier later claims that Manuel ‘squandered the gains’ 
of his predecessors: 49). The overview in chapter 2 is interrupted by an unannounced lament about 
western bias in modern accounts of the Crusades (39-41), which is followed, inexplicably, by a 
paragraph denying that emperors had rational policies (41—2). Such conclusions require extensive 
argumentation. A section called ‘The Campaigns’ summarises in two pages the first few years of 
Alexios and is followed by a ten-page section on ‘The Pechenegs’, which in fact takes us down to 
1176. It seems that Birkenmeier forgot to subdivide the chapter after dealing with the Pechenegs. 
Lists of units are intruded into the chapter on land and the economy (156-61). The third and fourth 
sections of chapter 8 (‘sources’ and ‘the nature of battle’) clearly belong before the first and second 
(on wounds and treatment). 

There is much repetition: material on Alexios' foreign policy from 41 is repeated on 44. Most 
of chapter 2 is repeated with greater detail in chapters 3-5. The chapter on Manuel is followed by 
a summary and then a summary of the summary (137-38), which is repeated on 144. A summary list 
of sieges on 185 is repeated on 186. Chapter 1 is summarised on 219. 

There are many wrong statements about important matters, e.g., Latins and Byzantines had no 
more in common than did Byzantines and Turks (16); emperors between 1028—42 placed no limits 
on the power of the provincial aristocracy or the bureaucracy (38); the civil wars of the 1070s caused 
the loss of Italy (38); the ‘treaty of Devol was not a political success for the Byzantines’ (46), though 
later it is rightly called ‘humiliating’ for Bohemond (70); Manuel attacked the Seljuks in 1176 
‘to placate public opinion’ (49); Greece was too far to provide recruits (57), as was Epiros (125); 
‘Byzantine emperors seldom understood the potential of naval power’ (85); Alexios' ‘only major 
action in Asia Minor’ was in 1116-17 (87), forgetting the Crusade, which Birkenmeier omits from 
chapter 3 (but cf. 185: once captured Nicaea ‘became the most important Byzantine city in Asia 
Minor’). Also, John defeated the Pechenegs at Veroe, not Verroia (90). Birkenmeier was here misled 
by Brand's translation of Kinnamos. Also, Verroia is not ‘in present-day Bulgaria’, but in Greece, as 
Birkenmeier's own maps show (xvii-xxii). 

There are also many contradictions: cf. John and Manuel ‘created buffer states around the 
European provinces’ (32) with ‘the Komnenian emperors had no buffers between them and their 
enemies’ (43); the overriding importance of Antioch in eastern policy on 47 is undercut on 87. 
Contradictory statements are also made with regard to the main thesis, the importance of sieges. On 
the one hand sieges are the ‘characteristic activity’ and chief aim of Komnenian warfare (xi-xii, 
chapter 6); on the other, defence ‘placed emphasis upon meeting an enemy in pitched battle’ (43) and 
‘siegecraft was an altogether exceptional strategy during the reigns of Alexios and Manuel’ (86); 
Manuel preferred decisive combat (122). 

These problems can partly be attributed to the fact that Birkenmeier rarely engages with exist- 
ing scholarship, citing it sporadically to support various statements. In the one chapter requiring 
such engagement (6), he alternates confusingly between general accounts of the pronoia system and 
economic growth. The discussion consists solely of assertion and it is difficult to tell where 
Birkenmeier is stating his own views, summarising those of others, or taking issue with them. 

Many conclusions sound hollow: ‘the strategic use of geography was essential to the success 
of ... defensive campaigns’ (33); ‘the failure of Myriokephalon was not an indication of Byzantine 
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weakness, but ... of the limitations of warmaking against the Turks’ (55); Alexios’ ‘campaigns 
demonstrate a clever single-mindedness more than any great genius of execution’ (84). Birkenmeier 
is at pains to establish that Myriokephalon was not a catastrophe (54-5, 102, 131, 134 n. 59, 138), 
but that is well known. There are some strange comments: ‘Manuel continued an aggressive policy 
in the East, eventually marrying an Antiochene princess’ (26); ‘Greece, called Hellas by the 
Byzantines’ (56). 

Finally, there are very many spelling mistakes throughout, not only of Greek, and formatting 
problems, especially with italics. Greek phi is transliterated either as f or ph (172-3). Dates in the 
eleventh century are sometimes given as their equivalents in the twelfth and vice versa (e.g., 13, 155, 
166). Birkenmeier cites sources by the page numbers of translations or outdated editions. This is a 
(standard) practice that simply has to stop. The prose is lucid throughout (except on 35-6). By far 
the best sections are those on siege warfare in chapter 7 and wounds in chapter 8. But those who 
wish to understand what happened to the Byzantine army between 1081 and 1180 will have to wait 
for a better treatment, or go back to the sources. 


Anthony Kaldellis 
The Ohio State University 


Angelos Sikelianos, Grammata, ed., Kostas Bournazakis, 2 vols. Athens: Ikaros, 2000. Pp. 665, 654. 


This ambitious undertaking amasses in two handsome volumes 645 letters (about half of them pre- 
viously unpublished), which essentially represent — alongside the poet’s letters to his second wife 
(Grammata stin Anna, 1980) — the corpus of his correspondence. The work will be an essential 
resource for that growing body of scholars now working on Sikelianos as what he was at his best — 
a poet — but an initial view of what they cannot be used for, though it must adopt a discouraging 
tone, is essential. 

First, there can (pace 1.11) be no question that, with their intermittent coverage of the author’s 
life and work, these volumes could ever constitute something approaching a ‘life in letters’ of a 
versatile figure in cultural life — that is, something approaching what we possess for Kazantzakis, 
let alone, say, Henry James. There are interesting adjustments to some chronological questions in 
Sikelianos’s career, to which the editor has been alert, and the long road to the publication of 
Lyrikos Vios is considerably illuminated, but the absence of the letters to the poet’s first wife Eva 
Palmer is stark. (Intriguingly, Eva is scarcely mentioned in the letters to others.) 

By extension, the vagaries of the various archives mean that we have here none of the letters to 
some of the younger poets (Elytis, Ritsos) most fruitfully seen as his successors, in the way that we 
possess numerous letters of Palamas to his juniors. Sikelianos never had protégés in quite the same 
way, it is true, but it would have been interesting to chart his reactions to those artists who were 
more than acolytes. An agreeable compensation is to find letters to a wide range of literary practi- 
tioners (Cavafy, Varnalis, Lapathiotis, Nikos Nikolaidis, Calas, Theotokas, Margarita Lymberaki) 
who lie clearly outside the close circle. Overall, however, with the exception of the bombastic letters 
to Kazantzakis at the height of their friendship in the early 1920s, it is not possible to take away a 
greatly deepened sense of Sikelianos’s relationships with his fellow artists. 

Further — and this hardly comes as a surprise, given the quality of Sikelianos’s other prose 
writings — the letters do not offer a treasurehouse of reflection on poetics such as we possess in the 
letters of one of his favourites (Keats) or of a poet startlingly close in sensibility in places (Hopkins) 
or of a great contemporary (Frost). When Sikelianos goes in for any degree of abstraction, the 
results are windy, without purchase on the intricacies of his poetic art. And it is notable that the 
letters grow in length and fervour during the period of the Delphic Idea which, whatever its grand- 
eur, took time which the earlier and later more creative years refused to spare for anything but 
poetry. One derives a fairly clear view that when Sikelianos’s real creativity was flowing letters took 
a back seat. As a consequence, it is hard to imagine of any of Sikelianos’s letters being anthologised 
in a selection of his work as Solomos’ are by Stylianos Alexiou. 

Would it be fair, then, to suspect that this enlarged body of correspondence, far from sharpen- 

' ing our sense of a poet who has, after long critical torpor, been so ably discussed by recent critics, 
is merely an addition to the personality cult? The answer happily is no, because in a number of 
limited but valuable ways Sikelianos’s correspondence does furnish important information about 
what we could call the way a not-always-lyric life comes to form Lyric Life. 

Most obviously, we find one new poem (1.525, πο. 529a), a sonnet to Liana Someriti. Again, 
light is shed here and there on individual poems and their composition (see e.g. 1.106, 108 on drafts 
or sequencing); and a most intriguing reference (1.71ff) to a lost work, I Skia tou Achilleos. There 
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! See Richard M. Rothaus, Corinth, the first city of Greece. An urban history of late antique cult and religion (Leiden 2000) 
Chapter 8. This evidence sits uneasily with Mango’s assertion (p. 111) that paganism survived, at this time, as a substratum of 
‘superstitious’ practices of illiterate peasants. Rothaus does confirm that there is no archaeological evidence of pagan activity 
in Corinth after the end of the sixth century. 


Nikolaos M. Panagiotakis, Κρητική Αναγέννηση: Μελετήματα για τον Βιτσέντζο Κορνάρο, 
Επιμέλεια Στέφανος Κακλαμάνης-Γιάννης K. Μαυρομάτης. Athens: Stigmi, 2002. Pp. 346; black 
and white illustrations. 


Nikos Panagiotakis (1936-1997) left behind at his untimely death a scholarly legacy of the greatest 
distinction. As a Byzantinist and Neohellenist, and as a translator of both scholarly and literary 
works, he embraced a wide range of fields, opening up many new areas of intellectual enquiry. This 
is particularly so in his work on Cretan culture and society during the period of Venetian rule. His 
studies of the early years of El Greco and of the Cretan composer Frangiskos Leondaritis have pro- 
vided new and valuable insights into the interaction of Byzantine tradition and Renaissance culture 
which energised the phenomenon of the Cretan Renaissance. His scholarly work is underpinned 
throughout by a detailed knowledge of the sources, many of which he was the first to bring to light, 
and a sophisticated handling of complex evidence. As a result of his meticulous researches we now 
know much more about the leading personalities in Cretan society and intellectual life, but also — 
and this is what really distinguishes his work — about the nature of the society in which they lived: 
education, religion, the economy, law, public administration, social classes, entertainments, libraries 
and artistic production. No facet of that dynamic and fascinating society has escaped his critical and 
always illuminating gaze. 

Two of his pupils, Stefanos Kaklamanis and Yannis Mavromatis, have undertaken the task of 
collecting Panagiotakis’s articles and conference papers on various aspects of the Cretan Renais- 
sance into uniform editions. A first volume, Κρητικό Θέατρο: Μελέτες, appeared in 1998. It 
brought together ten papers, including one unpublished lecture, dealing mainly with aspects of 
Cretan theatre and the individuals and institutions that played a part in its emergence and develop- 
ment. The volume under review focuses on the life and activities of Vitsentzos Kornaros. It is under- 
- that a third volume is planned, to contain Panagiotakis’s articles on the early period of Cretan 
iterature. 

The editors have tacitly corrected typographical errors and introduced some standardisation of 
orthography, but otherwise they have respected the original form of the articles reproduced. They 
have added two very useful and extensive indexes (pp. 299-346), one of persons, works and topics, 
and one of manuscripts described or cited. The present volume comprises five articles (dating from 
1968 to 1994) which deal primarily with Vitsentzos Kornaros and other members of his family; 
included as an appendix is an important article by Gareth Morgan, which Panagiotakis translated 
into Greek and supplemented with bibliography and annotation. 

Ἔρευναι εν Βενετία” (1968, pp. 11-101) is a seminal research report, addressed to the Direc- 
tor of the Greek Institute of Byzantine and post-Byzantine Studies in Venice, in which Panagiotakis 
gave an account of his researches in the libraries and archives of Venice and Padua, from June to 
November 1968. In a little over four months he amassed, transcribed and studied an incredible 
amount of unexplored material. The report is in two parts, the first dealing with the Callergi family 
(the only orthodox Cretan family to be granted Venetian nobility) and the second with the Academy 
of the Stravaganti in Chandax, and more broadly with intellectual life in Crete in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Here he announced the discovery of Italian poems by Vicenzo Cornaro, 
which lent support to his identification with the poet of Erotokritos, which had previously been 
suggested by Spanakis, but without adequate evidence. An analytical catalogue of the writings of 
Andrea Cornaro, brother of Vicenzo, provides evidence of both the activities of the Academy and 
the general climate of intellectual life in late sixteenth-century Crete. Indicative of the scope 
and extent of his discoveries is the fact that much of the material he located has still not been fully 
studied or published. Panagiotakis himself underlined the fact that the task could not be undertaken 
by a single individual. 

In the second paper republished here, “Νέα στοιχεία για την Ακαδημία tov Stravaganti’ 
(1970, pp. 103-35), he collaborated with Alfred Vincent. In it they presented two newly discovered 
manuscripts of Italian poems by Andrea Cornaro and an unknown printed text by Markos 
Kondaratos, dedicated to the Academy. The latter is essentially a philosophical treatise on the 
Divine and the Good, but it also includes encomiastic poems by various people in Latin and Ancient 
Greek. Kondaratos, who proudly calls himself ‘Cretensis’ on the title-page, was a doctor whose 
family was closely connected with the Cornari. Further information about his family and its 
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Byzantine origins is offered in the next piece, 'Συμπληρωματικά περί Κονταράτων᾽ (1971, 
pp. 137-47), also written jointly with Alfred Vincent. They also analyse the illustration on the title- 
page of his book, De bono universi, which features his coat of arms and a depiction of the Cretan 
labyrinth; the latter, they suggest, may have been his personal impresa as a member of the Academy. 

The fourth paper is well known to students of Erotokritos and its conclusions have been 
widely accepted. Ὁ ποιητής του Ερωτοκρίτου᾽ (1981, pp. 149—221) is the text of a long lecture 
given at the 4th International Cretological Congress in 1976, which was followed by a lengthy, and 
often heated, discussion. Fully annotated and supplemented by relevant documents and a chrono- 
logical list of known facts about the life of Vitsentzos Kornaros, the paper argues from detailed 
knowledge of Cretan society that the assertion that a person of Venetian descent cannot possibly 
have been the author of Erotokritos, a work so thoroughly Greek in its conception, is entirely with- 
out foundation. By the second half of the sixteenth century, the population of the Cretan cities was 
socially and culturally cohesive: the inhabitants were βενετόφιλοι but felt themselves to be 
Κρητικοί. Proceeding from this clarification, Panagiotakis argues that the identification of the poet 
becomes relatively easy, since only one person bearing the name Vitsentzos Kornaros fits all che 
known facts: Vicenzo the son of Giacomo. Part of the case is that we now know of at least twenty 
Italian poems attributed to this Vicenzo, though several may in fact have been written by his 
brother, Andrea, and in any case they are not very good ones. This is explained if we assume that, 
as a result of his upbringing and cultural interests, Vicenzo was much more at home in Greek than 
in Italian. Only here might the sceptic think that Panagiotakis has gone too far, while the believer is 
forced to concede that he has unnecessarily weakened his case. Other arguments against the identi- 
fication are convincingly dismissed. Panagiotakis is adamant that the discovery that one of the most 
mature poems ever written in Greek is the work of a Catholic of Venetian descent does not offend 
his εθνική φιλοτιμία in the slightest; in the contrary, he concludes that this fact should rather be 
seen as a cause for national pride. 

The search for the poet has always had to begin from the brief autobiographical information 
which he provides at the end of Erotokritos. Panagiotakis was able to put the final piece of the 
jigsaw in place in his 1994 article “Στο Κάστρον επαντρεύτηκε᾽ (pp. 223-47). After recapitulating the 
history ab the issue since his 1968 article and updating the bibliography, he presents new informa- 
tion from the Book of Marriages of the Latin Archbishopric of Crete, preserved in the Venice State 
Archive. Here the marriage of Vicenzo Cornaro to Marieta Zen is recorded as having taken place on 
8 September 1590 in the church of the Monastery of St. Catherine at Chandax, i.e. in Kastro and 
precisely in the middle of the period which Panagiotakis posited as most likely. 

The final piece, added as an appendix, is Gareth Morgan's article ‘Ta εμβλήματα του 
Ερωτοκρίτου’ (pp. 251-96), which Panagiotakis translated and supplemented with further refer- 
ences and comments. While Panagiotakis's own researches have led to a quite different conclusion 
from Morgan's as regards the dating of Erotokritos, he is magnanimous in recognising that Morgan 
has important things to say about the influence of emblematic ways of thinking on the poem's 
poetics. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the first four studies have previously been reprinted in another 
collected volume,! this edition is much to be welcomed, thanks to its superior typographical appear- 
ance and the addition of highly useful indexes. It is a pity, perhaps, that the editors did not take it 
upon themselves to supplement the bibliography with more recent studies that build on specific 
aspects of Panagiotakis's work. Much work remains to be done in the archives, but Panagiotakis's 
contribution to the field of Cretan Renaissance studies is both path-finding and of lasting value as 
a model of scholarly methodology, far removed from the predominantly antiquarian approaches of 
his predecessors. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


1 O ποιητής του 'Ερωτοκρίτου᾽ και άλλα βενετοκρητικά μελετήματα. Heraklion: Dimos Irakleiou/Vikelaia Vivliothiki, 1989. 


J.C.B. Petropoulos, Eroticism in Ancient and Medieval Greek Poetry. London: Duckworth, 2003. 
Pp. xiii + 206. 


This fascinating and thought-provoking study is based upon portions of Petropoulos's Oxford 
D.Phil. thesis of 1989 (Continuity of Erotic Motifs and Imagery in Ancient and Modern Greek 
Popular Poetry). Valuable as the present book is with its closer focus and rewards of further 
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Peter Mackridge and Eleni Yannakakis, eds., Contemporary Greek Fiction in a United Europe: 
From Local History to the Global Individual. Oxford: Legenda, 2004. Pp. 207. 


Contemporary Greek literature has moved away from the previously overtly engaged fiction of 
direct political and social commitment, where issues of national history and local identity prevailed, 
towards a writing that is more concerned with the place of the individual within the contemporary 
globalised world. This volume gathers thirteen essays by academics, literary critics and writers 
whose common focus is the Greek literature produced after the restoration of democracy in 1974. 

Peter Mackridge and Eleni Yannakakis are the editors of the volume, which they open with 
their introduction to ‘Greek Fiction in the Age of Globalisation’. If Walter Benjamin, who lurks in 
the title, was sceptical as regards the inferences of modernity, Mackridge and Yannakakis put 
forward the ‘wholehearted acceptance of the methods and implications of globalisation’ in contem- 
porary Greek literature [1]. They approach their topic focusing first on Greece’s relations with 
Europe, then on globalisation and culture and finally on the metamorphosis of Greek literature in 
the last two decades. They argue that Europe’s role in the establishment of the Greek state has been 
as much decisive as problematic insofar as Greece’s encounter with the West launched Greek culture 
into a series of ideological antinomies: local and foreign, tradition and modernity, Greek and 
European, East and West. However, Greece’s official entry into the European Union in 1981 has 
been marked ‘by political stability and an unprecedented economic growth’ [5] and Greek writers 
now seem to ‘claim that European culture is their own’ [6]. Yet which culture are they assimilating, 
Mackridge and Yannakakis ask, the European ‘or the globalised, chiefly American, culture, that 
is gradually eroding the individual cultures of Europe?’ [6]. They emphasise that the globalising 
dynamics of Euro-American political, sociological and cultural models, which seem to abolish 
borders throughout the world by causing ‘a relative homogenisation of culture’, at once initiate an 
exactly reverse process: ‘the flourishing of a sense of locality’, which results from the transfer of 
power ‘to centres outside the borders of nation-states’ [9]. This ‘revival of locality’ is often encour- 
aged by globalisation inasmuch as the latter makes people around the globe feel that their own 
culture is part of globalisation, thus facilitating this very process. Referring to the trends in contem- 
porary Greek fiction, Mackridge and Yannakakis affirm that politics, so influential on Greek litera- 
ture throughout the last two centuries, ‘has been ostracised’ from much of Greek fiction during the 
1990s [11]. The post-1974 fiction turns towards the everyday, the ephemeral, the private and indi- 
vidualistic increasingly employing postmodern techniques such as ‘the amalgamation of different 
genres and discourses and the construction of parodies and fantasies’ among others [12]. Besides, 
since the 1990s, there has been a remarkable attempt to broaden the ideological and ‘geographical 
borders of fictional stories’, seeking for interaction with ‘non-Greeks in a non-discriminatory 
manner’ through fictional or sometimes actual journeys on the part of writers outside the borders of 
Greece — mostly to the Balkans, Europe and the USA. At the same time, there has been a revival of 
the historical novel where history ‘is increasingly viewed as historiography, that is, as simply a 
matter of perspectives’ [15]. Finally, Mackridge and Yannakakis detect an unparalleled rise in the 
number of women novelists in Greece, which they attribute to the proliferation of publishing houses 
in the country as well as to the fact that the majority of fiction readers today are women. 

In Part 1, entitled ‘An Overview of Tendencies and Perspectives’, Dimitris Tziovas outlines the 
major developments in Greek fiction since 1974. Tziovas identifies three such developments, which 
he calls topographical, cultural and metafictional. The first, which takes place in the post-urbanised 
Greece — is concerned with the tendency of fiction writers to set their stories outside Greece. The 
second development discloses a turn from politics to culture and from national, social or political 
allegories to ‘cultural allegories, exploring questions of identity, origin, gender, communication or 
border crossing’ [24]. Lastly, the third development reveals ‘the shift of emphasis from experience to 
mediation’, where experience is relativised, fragmented and mediated through the employment of 
several devices, including letters, newspapers, historical documents and personal accounts. 

Part 2, entitled ‘Shifting Spaces, Drifting identities’, gathers four essays whose focus is 
the encounter with the Other — the latter is understood in terms of national, ideological or 
geographical difference within and outside the borders of Greece. Vangelis Hatzivassiliou considers 
the relationship between Greece and the Balkans in novels which refer to migrants working in 
Greece but also to Greeks travelling abroad while Vangelis Calotychos concentrates on the first 
group, concluding that ‘the Greek novel has been charged with exploring the senses in which Balkan 
migrants will and will not become “our own people”? [69]. Analysing two novels by Ioanna 
Karystiani and Yannis Kiourtsakis, Mary Mike argues that in the age of globalisation the self 
is dislocated while travelling and homecoming essentially have become interchangeable notions 
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inasmuch as globalisation tends to fragment the imaginary unity of the country constructed by the 
narratives of nationalism. Finally, Eleni Yannakakis examines nineteen novels written in the 1990s 
where fictional characters travel abroad and observes that these wanderings are as much geographi- 
cal as ideological, that is, they are far removed from a mere touristic mentality or a shallow 
cosmopolitanism. 

How is locality envisioned in the age of globalisation? In Part 3, entitled ‘The Global as Local’, 
Venetia Apostolidou and Vangelis Athanassopoulos seek an answer to this crucial question by 
investigating the work of Sotiris Dimitriou and Yorgis Yatromanolakis respectively. Apostolidou 
argues that the local and the global need not be understood in terms of a binary opposition but 
rather as two notions that are essentially dialectical insofar as the local forms a constitutive element 
of the global, which in turn emerges as the summation of multiple localities. Athanassopoulos 
reaches a similar assertion following a different rationale. Specifically, he avows that in 
Yatromanolakis’s fiction the local acquires global dimensions since ‘local particularity is not 
restricted to its national or regional character but constantly seeks its universal dimension’ [110]. 

In Part 4, entitled ‘Fragmented Worlds’, the essays of Maria Kakavoulia, Anastasia Natsina 
and Dimitris Paivanas are engaged with the notion of fragmentation in contemporary culture. 
Examining the novels of Thanassis Valtinos and Michel Fais, Kakavoulia shows that fragmentation 
is not only a literary theme but also a technique whereby heterogeneous, non-literary discourse types 
such as radio voices, TV news reports, historical documents, letters and interviews among others are 
‘intertextually embedded within literary narratives’ [115]. Natsina puts forward the celebration of 
multiple and often incommensurable worlds or world-views in short stories written after 1974 as 
opposed to the previously negative sense of fragmentation and disintegration of the subject and the 
surrounding cosmos. Lastly, Paivanas studies Valtinos’s quasi-epistolary novel Data from the 
Decade of the Sixties, which suggests the rather unsettling yet quite widespread postmodern view 
that both ideology and history are open-ended projects, ‘subject to an infinite set of narrativisations’ 
[147]. 

In Part 5 entitled ‘New Treatments of Old Themes’, Angela Kastrinaki argues that there has 
been not only a proliferation of artists as the heroes of novels but also a change of the attitude 
towards them. In fact, the older negative stereotype is now replaced by a positive view of the artist 
as one who achieves ‘either immortality or, at the very least, a place in our every-day lives’ [162]. 
Similarly, Argiro Mantoglou searches for the portrait of the woman writer in three contemporary 
novels by Ersi Sotiropoulou, Maria Gavala and Amanda Michalopoulou. Adopting a feminist 
perspective, Mantoglou concludes that today, much of women's writing is to be seen as an attempt 
*to discover a collective concept of subjectivity which foregrounds the construction of identity in 
relation to the world and offers a positive affirmation of femininity' [171]. Finally, Konstantinos 
Kosmas looks at how the revival of the historical novel in the recent years has led to the 
deconstruction of monosemantic national narratives by revealing their fictive nature. Kosmas 
focuses on Panos Theodoridis's Tbe Audio-Novel of Captain Αρτας (1994), which revisits a crucial 
chapter of Greek history, that of the Macedonian Struggle (1904—8), by opening up a dialogue 
with Penelopi Delta's older novel In the Secret Places of the Marsh (1937). Like Paivanas, Kosmas 
underpins the relativistic nature of history, revealing the shifting grounds of historical truth, 
which changes according to one's perspective, thus calling into question the unilateral narratives of 
nationalism while giving place to multiple truths and allowing identities to co-exist. 

This book is indispensable for both Greek and non-Greek readers not only because it provides 
an overview of new trends in contemporary Greek literature, considering the work of nearly eighty 
contemporary writers, but also because it resituates Modern Greek fiction, which rather regrettably 
has been isolated and neglected to a considerable degree, within international literary studies. In 
doing so, it provides an exciting backdrop for Neohellenists and Comparatists to undertake more 
research in the area. 


Eleni Kefala 
University of Pennsylvania 


Cyril Mango, ed., The Oxford History of Byzantium, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002. 
Pp. xviii, 334. 


This work is one of a series produced by the Oxford University Press (other recent titles covering, 
amongst other things, the Crusades and World War I) being compilations of essays by respected 
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Book reviews 


Roderick Beaton, George Seferis. Waiting for the Angel. A Biography. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 2003. Pp. xvi + 512. 


Roderick Beaton’s magnificent literary biography of Seferis, published first in English and then, 
shortly afterwards, in Greek translation, leads us to wonder why biography is such a significant 
genre in Britain but not at all in Greece. There is hardly any full-scale scholarly biography of a 
modern Greek writer, though there are fictionalised biographies. In Greece there is no lack of inter- 
est in the intimate details of writers’ private lives, but most of this material circulates orally or is 
published in titbits by journalists. While many British professors of English Literature produce 
scholarly biographies of writers that reach a wide readership, Greek academics steer well clear of 
biography, partly because biographical criticism has become distinctly unfashionable. Another 
reason for biography's lack of importance in Greece is also a practical one: the shortage of docu- 
mentary sources. Greek writers have usually been lax about preserving drafts of their writings, their 
correspondence, and other material relevant to their life and work. Seferis, on the other hand, 
preserved a huge wealth of documents; in fact, he did so in a pretty obsessive fashion. Seferis's life 
is of course particularly interesting as poets' lives go because he also had an important career in the 
Greek foreign service. Beaton has made extensive, judicious and illuminating use of the Seferis 
archives, together with the National Archives in London and the Greek Foreign Ministry archives in 
Athens, and interviews with people who knew and worked with Seferis. 

One aspect of Seferis’s life and work that Beaton deals with at length is Seferis's split person- 
ality: I mean the three-way division between his literary life, his professional life and his private life 
(or his emotional life, as Beaton calls it). For instance, as we know, for some years Seferis kept 
two concurrent journals, one literary and one political, while he rarely talks about his private life in 
either of them. One wonders whether this deliberate separation derived from a psychological sense 
or philosophical belief that the so-called individual is in reality a divided self, a complex of selves; 
or whether it is based on an aesthetic principle that art is and should remain a separate space from 
both the personal and the political; or whether it was due to merely practical and social consider- 
ations (e.g. the importance of playing down his literary activities in the eyes of his employers and 
keeping his love life secret from both his employers and his family); perhaps it was a combination of 
all three of these factors. At all events, Seferis often conceals as much as he reveals. Beaton's refer- 
ences to Seferis's two-year service in the cryptography department of the Foreign Ministry (p. 98) 
and its connections with his ‘obsessive secrecy about his emotional life’ are illuminating with regard 
to Seferis's deliberate (and sometimes pretentious) obfuscations in his poetry. 

Although Beaton has written and published a novel himself (Ariadne's Children, 1995), he isn’t 
led into the temptation to write his biography of Seferis as if it were a novel. (This despite the fact 
that his systematic use of the name ‘George’ to refer to his subject might suggest that he conceives 
of this character as a novelistic construct.) Nevertheless, Beaton's experience of writing a novel 
about a woman's experiences of love against a turbulent historical background has no doubt helped 
him both to tell a good story and to imagine the feelings and motivations of Seferis and Maro, yet 
he has quite rightly decided never to fictionalise, but always to base himself on documentary 
: evidence. (In fact, Maro emerges from Beaton's story in a very positive light: despite what a lot of 
Seferis's friends may have thought — at least in the early years of their relationship — she seems to 
have been the perfect companion of his life and work.) 

Beaton has unearthed a wealth of previously unknown material about Seferis's intimate life, 
and he has applied this judiciously to the interpretation of the poems, shedding new light on them 
without claiming that these new interpretations in any way override those that have already been 
offered or those that might be offered in the future. Before reading Beaton's book I certainly wasn't 
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aware how messy Seferis's love-life was till he married Maro — how difficult and long-drawn-out 
those affairs were, how indecisive he was, how incapable of reaching some kind of conclusion. His 
relationship with Jacqueline Pouyollon dragged on from 1923 to 1930, while his affair with Loukia 
Fotopoulou lasted almost ten years, from 1926 to 1936. 

Beaton is scrupulously sceptical in discussing his sources, and his book shows the results of 
some brilliant detective work in pinpointing inaccuracies in both primary and secondary sources 
(especially in Ioanna Tsatsou's memoir O αδερφός µου Γιώργος Σεφέρης, 1973) and even in reveal- 
ing some of Seferis's own 'deliberate mistakes'. An example of such a deliberate mistake is the poem 
‘The Last Day’, which appears in the editions with the dateline ‘Athens, Feb. 39”, whereas evidence 
in Seferis's archive indicates that it was written a year earlier, in February 1938. This deliberate 
mistake, Beaton claims, was ‘intended to direct the reader's attention away from the specific histori- 
cal circumstances of [the poem’s] composition, and to highlight more strongly, instead, its broader 
theme of foreboding about the coming world war’ (p. 161). Here Beaton has put his finger on 
a frequent tactic used, for obvious reasons, by Seferis: while many of his poems are inspired by 
immediate experiences, he wishes them to transcend these experiences and to be readable in a more 
universal context.! 

At one point, with the use of a British Foreign Office document, Beaton is able to correct a 
mistake in a passage in Harold Macmillan's memoirs, where the British prime minister summarises 
something that Seferis told him in 1958 concerning the Cyprus crisis (pp. 346—7). Beaton displays 
meticulous care for the accuracy of chronological detail. He catches Seferis out with an inaccurate 
date in his published journals, where the poet says he visited the Acropolis by moonlight on 
‘Saturday, 28 May 1926’, when in fact 28 May 1926 was a Sunday; from this Beaton concludes that 
Έξι νύχτες στην Ακρόπολη was begun in 1927 rather than 1926, which is the year Seferis specifies 
in his 1954 note later published with the novel. Thus, Beaton hypothesises, Seferis began work on 
Έξι νύχτες shortly after the date when he and Loukia Fotopoulou became lovers (p. 430), and in 
this way Seferis's novel comes to be seen as even more closely connected to Seferis's affair with Lou 
than had previously been thought. 

Beaton shows an impressively subtle grasp of Greek history and politics and has found an 
effective way of conveying the essentials to the uninformed and the informed reader alike; the 
political context also enables him to shed new light on the poems. An instance of this is his 
characterisation of the poem Μυκήνες) as Seferis’s ‘first public comment on the return of the mon- 
archy’ in 1935 (την ανεξάντηλητη προφύρα / το βράδυ εκείνο του γυρισμού / που άρχισαν να 
σφυρίζουν οι Σεμνές / στο λιγοστό χορτάρι). Beaton goes on to point out that ‘the political 
subtext of this poem seems never to have been noticed’, and explains this by the fact that Seferis 
altered the dateline of the poem when he published it, from ‘October-December 1935’ to simply 
‘October 1935’, that is, a month before King George’s return to Greece; ‘George the dissident,’ 
Beaton comments, ‘could be diplomatic in covering his tracks’ (p. 137). 

The chief purpose of writing the biography of a writer is surely to shed light on his or her 
writings. Sometimes, however, Beaton seems to be using the work to explain the life (or at least to 
throw light on it). At one point (p. 93), where he is dealing with Seferis’s renunciation of Jacqueline, 
the object of his long-standing love, Beaton writes: ‘An indication of his emotional state during 
these two weeks can be gleaned from the blatant wish-fulfilment with which Six Nights on the 
Acropolis ends.’ Less questionable perhaps is a statement on p. 161, regarding Seferis’s attitude to 
Metaxas’s ideology and methods: ‘The strongest evidence for his attitude at the time, when he had 
been newly co-opted to serve that culture, comes from two poems that he began in February 1938’ 
(namely Ἡ τελευταία pépa’ and Ὁ γυρισµός του Eevitepévov’). I remain sceptical about the use 
of poems as evidence for the poet’s actual attitudes to specific political circumstances. 

But usually Beaton uses the life to illuminate the poetry. For instance, he informs us that 
the date placed at the end of Seferis’s poem Ὁ γυρισµός του ξενιτεµένου) on the manuscript 
(26 February 1938) is the day he received notice that he was to be posted as Greek consul to Izmir 
(Smyrna) (p. 162); thus the return mentioned in the title is connected not only with Seferis's return 
from his Albanian posting to Athens, but with the prospect of his return to his birthplace in Asia 
Minor (in the event this return didn't take place «ill twelve years later). By the way, Beaton also 
offers a convincing explanation of why Seferis accepted the position of Director of the Foreign Press 
Section in Nikoloudis’s Ministry of Press and Tourism in 1937; his purpose was to be near Maro in 
Athens: this was what Beaton calls ‘the price of [Seferis’s] repatriation’ from Albania (p. 156). Here 
we see Seferis compromising his political and ideological beliefs in order to promote his emotional 
ife. 

‘Everything [...] that George wrote [...] is deeply embedded in private experience,’ writes 
Beaton (275). One ‘biographical’ interpretation in Beaton's book that I find particularly convincing 
and illuminating is his claim that “στέρνα was the code-word that Seferis used for the ‘secret lair’, 
in other words the basement flat where he conducted his clandestine affair with Loukia Fotopoulou 
(p. 78). Beaton claims that ‘Despite the fact that it was dedicated to [Yorgos] Apostolidis, The 
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Cistern is Lou’s poem. It was written for her; in large measure it was written about her; George 
shared draft versions with her before anyone else, and humbly accepted her critical suggestions 
while it was in progress’ (pp. 110-11). This claim can become a key to unlock the otherwise 
hermetic symbolism of Seferis’s poem. Now despite the fact that the biographical background to a 
poem may be highly illuminating for its interpretation, one always has to bear in mind possible 
interpretations of a more general kind, especially those interpretations that are available to readers 
who are not privileged to possess the kind of detailed biographical information contained in 
Beaton’s book. But, after connecting the cistern with sex, Beaton goes on to quote Karantonis’s 
assertion (apparently influenced if not actually dictated by Seferis himself) that the cistern 
symbolises death. Beaton then places the two interpretations together and concludes, ‘It is entirely in 
keeping with the dense texture of the poem and of the particular brand of “erotic mysticism” that 
comes through in [Seferis's] letter to Theotokas, that the cistern should stand simultaneously for 
death and for sex’ (112-13). In this way Beaton brilliantly succeeds in combining a private with a 
public interpretation of a poem in a dialectical relationship, thereby illuminating it from at least two 
angles at the same time. 

Beaton’s book is thoroughly researched, beautifully written and well structured (the titles given 
to the sections of chapters are particularly helpful and well chosen). This biography illuminates 
Seferis’s life, personality and literary oeuvre in a multitude of new ways. Well into the future, it will 
continue to be essential to an understanding of Seferis’s work. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


! In a lecture given in 1980 D.N. Maronitis pointed out this mistake in the deadline of Ἡ τελευταία pépa’, connecting this 
poem with Seferis’s experience of attending both the funeral of Eleftherios Venizelos in Crete in March 1936 and that of the 
liberal politician Andreas Michalakopoulos in March 1938. Beaton precedes his discussion of this poem with a reference to 
Michalopoulos's funeral, though he doesn’t make an explicit connection between Ἡ τελευταία pépa’ and Michalopoulos's 
funeral (or that of Venizelos). It is difficult to see how a poem written in February 1938 is related to an event that took place 
the following month. 


John W. Birkenmeier, Tbe Development of the Komnenian Army: 1081—1180. Leiden, Boston, and 
Kóln: E. J. Brill, 2002 (= History of Warfare v. 5). Pp. xxii, 263. 


*The goal of this study is to examine the restoration and use of the Komnenian army: how, and with 
what resources the Komnenian emperors restored the Byzantine military position.' Emphasis is on 
‘the army as an institution’, ‘campaigns’, and especially sieges (xi). Before evaluating its success let 
us be clear about what it does not discuss: numbers, command structures, the coordination of units, 
pay, the settlement and recruitment of barbarians (noted briefly on 174, 197), the army as an agent 
of assimilation, warfare and domestic policy, the overall strategy of foreign policy (disclaimed on 
101-02), and the navy (disclaimed on 171, 216). The army’s multi-ethnic character is discussed 
tangentially (102-03, 162-63, 167) as are mercenaries (162-163, 169) and military equipment. The 
history of specific units receives cursory treatment (124, 156—61). Naturally, it is impossible to write 
military history without raising these issues, but the lack of systematic examination causes 
problems, as we will see. 

We are left with battles, sieges, and provisioning. Yet the focus is narrowed in another way: 
some 9596 of the material comes from three historians, Anna, Kinnamos, and Choniates, even when 
other sources bear on the same events (e.g., Ciggaar in Byzantion 51 [1981] on Lebounion). A key 
source listing units — a Patmos chrysobull — is discussed effectively in two repetitive footnotes 
(124-25 n. 40 and 158 n. 56; yet at 165 n. 82 it is called ‘perhaps the most important list of this 
type"). Little or no effort is made to sort through the vast bulk of (untranslated) Komnenian litera- 
ture. No use is made of archaeology, which is problematic in the chapter on sieges. No elaboration 
or bibliography is provided there to support the mention of ‘a substantial fortification program that 
provided the security and stability necessary for economic growth’ (197). Nor is it true that ‘a heavy 
reliance’ on fortifications was ‘a strategic innovation of the Komnenian emperors’ (ibid.). 

The outline of the book is as follows: a chapter on source-criticism is followed by a historical 
' overview, which is then expanded into three chapters that discuss in detail the campaigns of Alexios, 
John, and Manuel, summarising the sources with speculation about the strategic context and com- 
mentary on the battles (all of which is generally plausible). Chapter 6 is on supporting the army; 
seven on sieges; and 8 on the army in battle. 

Chapter 1 discusses the following historians: Anna, Zonaras, Bryennios, Psellos, Kinnamos, 
and Choniates, an odd order, for Bryennios and Psellos were used by Anna as sources (as 
Birkenmeier realises later: 14 n. 31). Birkenmeier has evidently consulted no scholarship regarding 
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Constructing the poet’s image in Ritsos's 4ώδεκα 
Ποιήματα για τον Καβάφη 


Matrona Paleou 
Greek Open University 


This article explores the various elements on which Yannis Ritsos based his approach to 
construct C.P. Cavafy’s image in Δώδεκα Ποιήματα για tov Καβάφη and focuses on his 
twofold reading, using his predecessor’s biography and poetry. 

The poem ‘On Form’ clearly depicts the ‘encounter’ between the two poets and provides 
the guidelines to explore it. The other eleven poems are built up around it and together 
they stress: (a) the path that brought Ritsos close to Cavafy and the problems generated 
during this course, (b) the external features that gradually lead deeper to his predecessor’s 
poetics, and (c) the importance of poetic appreciation and the difficulties involved. 

The following account, therefore, not only explains why Ritsos dedicated Twelve 
Poems to Cavafy but also underlines their role in his own oeuvre at that time. Formal 
features and thematic aspects that characterise Cavafy’s poetry are incorporated but 
also elaborated upon in this collection. The younger poet nevertheless retained his 
independence, foreshadowing his creative assimilation of Cavafy’s poetry in the 1960s. 


The collection Δώδεκα Ποιήματα για τον Καβάφη, written and published in 1963, 
represents Ritsos’s response to the centenary of Cavafy’s birth and the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of his death.’ Although Ritsos claimed to have written a critical essay on Cavafy in 
1945, which was lost during the events of December 1945,” his first published poetic 
dialogue with his predecessor was rather belated when one considers that Ritsos had 
always been open to experimentation and keen to assimilate various poetic tendencies, 
and that consequently a number of other poetic voices are found blended in his poetry. 
In his poetic autobiography ‘To Τερατώδες Αριστούργημα” (1977) he does not include 
Cavafy’s poetry among the formative influences on his work.’ This stance towards the 
older poet is similar to Seferis's initial misgivings, although the reasons behind Ritsos's 
belated appreciation of Cavafy are mainly associated with his own political engagement. 
In the post-war period, two factors played a crucial role in Ritsos's increasing interest 
in Cavafy's poetry. It should be seen first of all in the light of Cavafy's re-evaluation by 
the Left in the late 1950s, although at first reading 4ώδεκα Ποιήματα seems to owe more 
to Malanos's psychoanalytical account than Tsirkas's socio-historical approach. Second, 
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there is Ritsos’s need to renew his poetic practice after 1956 when ‘H σονάτα του 
σεληνόφωτος᾽ was written.* However, the impact of Cavafy should not be overestimated; 
it was not the only important factor in the post-war poetic development of a poet as 
prolific and as socially committed as Ritsos. 

One of the first signs that Ritsos is at a turning point in his poetic career is 
the employment of myth, through which he attempts to explore the passing of time both 
on a personal and on a wider historical level. The incorporation of myth into his work — 
illustrated, for example, in Τέταρτη Διάσταση, in Μαρτυρίες, in Επαναλήψεις — was 
a possibility previously neglected mainly because of his ideological orientation, which 
had excluded it on the grounds of its modernist, ‘bourgeois’ origin. Another salient feature 
revealing his need for innovation is the increasing ambivalence projected in Ritsos’s 
work in the 1960s and 1970s, an element that is mainly related to his commitment to the 
Left and was due to a certain extent to the impact of Cavafy. Ambivalence suggests a 
generalised inability to commit to a particular point of view, often resulting in an oscilla- 
tion between two conflicting positions. Prokopaki, in her examination of Ritsos's poetic 
development vis-à-vis his ideological commitment, considers oscillation a key element of 
his poetry.’ Lastly, the erotic aspect stressed in Δώδεκα Ποιήματα and further elaborated 
in the years to come — for example, in Μαρτυρίες and Τα Ερωτικά — would bring Ritsos 
closer to his predecessor. 

Turning now to Δώδεκα Ποιήματα, it is noteworthy that there has been little 
scholarly discussion of this collection. Veloudis has gathered together some of the main 
elements that link Ritsos and Cavafy not only in this collection but in general, and he 
emphasises the ideological factor. In his formalist account of 4ώδεκα Ποιήματα, Peri 
invites us to see Cavafy’s influence in the context of Ritsos's already formed poetics.’ 
Kimon Friar also deals briefly with this collection in his account of Ritsos's short poems.* 
My examination of 4ώδεκα Ποιήματα explores the various elements on which Ritsos 
based his approach to constructing Cavafy's image. Specifically, it focuses on his twofold 
approach to Cavafy's poetry, using his biography and his poetry. Tsirkas wrote a whole 
study highlighting the socio-historical aspects of Cavafy's poetry in order to defend it in 
the eyes of a left-wing audience.? As a poet himself, Ritsos attempts to defend Cavafy, the 
man and the poet, through poetry: he composes a sequence of poems instead of a literary 
essay, in which he privileges poetry over political views or sexual inclinations. Neverthe- 
less, Ritsos does not ignore eroticism. Indeed, he underlines this aspect in an attempt to 
give a more complete picture of his predecessor's personal and poetic development. 

The following account not only explains why Ritsos dedicated 4ώδεκα Ποιήματα to 
Cavafy but also underlines the role of this collection in Ritsos's own oeuvre at that time. 
Formal features and thematic aspects that characterise Cavafy's poetry are incorporated 
and even elaborated upon in this collection. The younger poet nevertheless retained his 
independence, foreshadowing his creative assimilation of Cavafy's poetry in the 1960s. 
Another significant aspect of this collection is its view on poetry appreciation. Ritsos, 
being a poet himself, knows the problems generated during this process — the danger 
of misunderstandings, of praise and misappropriation. In this respect, the collection is 
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self-referential: although it does not refer to Ritsos’s anxiety about the extent of the 
influence exercised by his predecessor, it does reveal his anxiety about the appreciation of 
his own poetry. Taking into account that Ritsos was at a turning point in his poetic career 
and in a relatively calm period of his life, this kind of anxiety is important, especially when 
viewed with the sensibility of a poet. 


5 


In this regard, the poem “Περί µορφής) occupies a central position in this collection, as 
it provides the guidelines for understanding Ritsos’s approach to Cavafy. It depicts more 
clearly than any other poem in this collection the ‘encounter’ between the two poets. 
The elements that constitute the other eleven poems are built up around it and provide 
supporting evidence of Ritsos’s approach to Cavafy. Specifically, the Greek word morfi 
corresponds to the English words ‘figure’ and ‘form’, suggesting physical appearance and 
form as related to a man’s personality and a poem’s content respectively. Moreover, the 
opening lines of “Περί µορφής) suggest that in 4ώδεκα Ποιήματα the poetic approach 
does not outweigh the biographical, something also demonstrated by the structure of this 
collection and the salient features of each poem. In the first five poems, for example, the 
starting point is Cavafy’s physical appearance and personality, which is clearly influenced 
by the descriptions given by critics such as Malanos. However, the description of external 
characteristics serves as a way of introducing comments about his poetics, too. Thus, 
Ritsos's play on the meaning of morfi illustrates the method of reading Cavafy’s poetry in 
this collection, which involves incorporating stylistic devices (e.g. parenthetic phrases, 
questions, use of disjunctive conjunction) and allusions that gradually lead deeper into the 
thematic areas and the poetics of both poets. Therefore, the opinion attributed to Cavafy 
in the opening of * Περί µορφής’, 


«H µορφή δεν εφευρίσκεται μήτε επιβάλλεται: 
εμπεριέχεται στην ύλη της κι αποκαλύπτεται κάποτε 
στην κίνησή της προς την έξοδο.» 


does not privilege either form over content or, following the prerequisites of socialist 
realism, content over form, but rather shows that these two features are closely associated. 
In the first part of the poem (ll. 1-9), there are some external, but nonetheless signifi- 
cant, features outlining the conditions of this poetic dialogue. The setting is placed in the 
‘interior’, alluding to the closed space in Cavafy's poetry, which is usually the appropriate 
. place for poetic creation. The characterisation of the protagonist's cigarette as ‘hesitant’ 
(αμφίθυμο) reflects his sceptical and distancing approach to reality, whereas the phrase in 
parentheses, ‘(or perhaps unconsciously?)’ (ασυναίσθητα), apart from echoing ‘impercep- 
‘tibly’ (ἀνεπαισθήτως) in 'Τείχη’, alludes above all to the Cavafian technique of placing 
in parentheses a complementary aspect of reality which is often considered of greater 
importance. The reference to the ellipses is also significant, as Ritsos is projecting here one 
of the characteristics of his own poetry — the lack of ellipses — onto Cavafy’s poetry,” 
presenting the first indication of how Cavafian features are blended with his own poetics. 
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Although the main aspects of this poetic dialogue have already been presented, the 
‘encounter’ between the two poets is only completed in the second section (ll. 10-18). 
According to the opening lines of the poem, form ‘is revealed in its movements outwards’, 
but this does not go down well with the audience that is the poetic voice: ‘Platitudes, we 
said, vague words — what revelations now?’ («Κοινοτοπίες, είπαμε, / αοριστολογίες --- 
τι αποκαλύψεις τώρα:»). However, the notion of moving outwards is actually exemplified 
in the second section, thus invalidating the initial negative response. In the second section 
the protagonist leaves his mark on the younger poet by ‘moving outside’, that is to a space 
that can be associated with Ritsos’s poetry. This is because the open space, the ‘exterior’, 
seen literally or metaphorically, illustrates Ritsos's strong bond with the natural environ- 
ment, something which Cavafy did not have, and also hints at several of his poems, 
written in the shadow of his socialist allegiance and reflecting socio-political developments 
in a strictly defined political cause. 

This poetic ‘encounter’ concerns two personalities with different outlooks on life 
and poetry that are brought closer through the ‘journey’ (ταξίδι) mentioned in the second 
section. The ‘journey’ and its very characterisation as impossible invites a parallel 
reading with Ιθάκη) and Ἡ Πόλις) and by extension an exploration of the symbolic 
connotations that it acquires in this poem: 


Στη στάση αυτή, µας φάνηκε, έτσι αόριστα, πως αγρυπνούσε 
©’ ένα μικρό, σιδηροδρομικό σταθμό, κάτω απ’ το υπόστεγο, 
εκεί που συναντιούνται στιγμιαία, µια νύχτα τοῦ χειμώνα, 
µοναχικοί ταξιδιώτες, μ εκείνη τη γεύση του κάρβουνου 

απ᾿ το ακατόρθωτο του ταξιδιού, κι απ᾿ το αμοιβαίο απέραντο 
της μυστικής τους προαιώνιας φιλίας. 


On the one hand, Ιθάκη” presents the symbol of the journey through life and into 
oneself and stresses the importance of gaining knowledge and experience. On the other 
hand, Ἡ Πόλις) gives an account of a frustrated journey where it is impossible to escape 
from the city, in other words from personal fears and inhibitions and, in general, a certain 
way of life. In Ritsos's poem, the journey is divested of the Cavafian sensuality found in 
Ιθάκη” and mainly conveys a sense of being at a dead end similar to the idea of being 
imprisoned in *H Πόλις). The key to understanding the symbolic meaning of the journey 
is the line that emphasises the ‘secret, age-old friendship’ between these lonely travellers/ 
poets. The journey can therefore be seen as a metaphor for the process of writing poetry, 
and the encounter between the two poets as something based on their shared poetic 
predicament. This point generates a series of questions. Why does Ritsos characterise the 
creative journey as impossible? What is the predicament that brings him so close to 
Cavafy? In view of the fact that the bulk of Ritsos's work reveals no particular problems 
with the creative process, the kind of frustration described here should not be seen as a 
reference to writers’ block but rather in the context of innovation in his poetic practice 
and the need to resolve the dilemma posed by his socialist preoccupations vis-à-vis his 
deeper poetic aspirations at the same time. 
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To go deeper into the kind of predicament that brings Ritsos so close to Cavafy, it is 
necessary to explore the dead end implied by the characterisation of the poetic journey as 
impossible. Does this frustrated journey point to an inability to escape from contemporary 
reality or from poetry itself? In my opinion, although it would be dangerous to exclude the 
first possibility, in this case the main link between Ritsos and his predecessor is their 
shared inability to escape from poetry. They are both condemned to express themselves 
through this medium, thus revealing the most important aspect of their shared poetic 
predicament. Cavafy struggled to find his poetic area and he actually defined it rather late 
in his poetic career in comparison with other poets. Leontaris’s view of Cavafy as impris- 
oned within the walls of his poetry, proves very useful in this case.!! Although Ritsos is far 
from being imprisoned by poetry in the way Cavafy was, he is equally destined to express 
every aspect of his intellectual development through this medium, which thus becomes 
both a blessing and a burden, especially at turning points in his poetic career. In this sense, 
Cavafy’s poetry appears to be a refuge during this period. 

The encounter between the two poets is further developed in the final lines of 
the poem through an echo of Cavafy’s poetry. Ritsos favours a static description of the 
train’s smoke, which strangely enough is described as ‘solid’ (συμπαγής) and ‘sculptural’ 
(γλυπτικός). It is worth remembering that the adjective ‘sculptural’ is associated with the 
description of the youth in Cavafy’s ΄Στου Καφενείου την Είσοδο’, in which eroticism 
and art are equally highlighted, in that Eros is considered an inspired artist shaping an 
exceptionally beautiful human figure. In “Περί µορφής) this adjective marks a common 
area of poetic inspiration between Ritsos and Cavafy: eroticism and sculpture are particu- 
larly important for both of them, although in Ritsos's case eroticism was often over- 
shadowed by his ideological commitment and sometimes played down even by literary 
criticism. In this respect, the image of the smoke from the train hanging between 
*two separations' alludes to the function of this collection as the meeting point of two 
totally different poetic personalities. Even so, the smoke leaves ‘traces’ in the air and by 
extension, traces in Ritsos's poetry, while the older poet finally extinguishes his cigarette. 

The younger poet seems to come to terms with his predecessor's poetry by finding a 
way to incorporate some of its essential features in his own. By accepting the attraction 
that this kind of poetry, which is so different from his own, exercised on him, he seems to 
find a way to expose and thus deal with the multiple aspects of his own poetic self, torn 
between his duty as an engaged left-wing intellectual and his need to go beyond commit- 
ment and express his deeper existential anxiety at the realisation of a double-edged reality. 
In this respect “Περί µορφής) not only outlines the biographical and poetic role of Ritsos's 
approach to Cavafy, but also illustrates the prerequisites of this approach: the blending of 
their poetics, as exemplified in the case of ellipses, the movement from the closed to 
' the open space and, eventually, the departure of the older poet are all elements signifying 
independence from the burden of the past. 

With “Περί µορφής) Ritsos shows that he favours a poetic dialogue based on the 
creative assimilation of Cavafy's poetry. However, this poetic dialogue cannot be fully 
understood unless one examines the two poems that frame “Περί µορφής’, namely 
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Καταφύγια) and “Παρανοήσεις”. These poems are important for two reasons. Firstly, 
they focus on the process of critical re-evaluation of Cavafy’s poetry, which is highlighted 
by the use of the third person singular as opposed to first person plural. Secondly, they 
illustrate, together with “Περί µορφής’, the path that brought Ritsos so close to Cavafy 
as well as the problems generated during this process. In this regard, their titles are 
particularly significant, since the first one also suggests that the younger poet initially 
perceived his predecessor’s poetry as a place of refuge, whereas the second bears testimony 
to his scepticism as to the way he would finally read it. 

In the first section of Καταφύγια᾽ (Il. 1-6), although the protagonist tries to hide, his 
silence becomes ‘transparent’ (διάφανη), thereby making it more suggestive than speech. 
The next lines (Il. 7-15) concentrate on the viewpoint of the audience, apparently confused 
by the enigmatic presence of the protagonist. The ambiguity conveyed in the second part 
of the poem (note the disjunctive conjunctions, the parentheses, the adverb ίσως) shows 
that, although the silence of the protagonist does not provide clear-cut answers, the 
eloquence of the audience is more problematic, since it can offer nothing but tentative 
answers to the questions raised in the process of approaching a poetic oeuvre. The audi- 
ence is puzzled by the long, white chiton which marks a return to a remote historical past, 
a return often illustrated in Cavafy’s poetry to reveal the function of the past as his own 
place of refuge. The silence therefore hints at Cavafy’s unclear and indirect references to 
contemporary issues. However, this was what the poet ‘wanted’ or indeed ‘preferred’. The 
employment of the historical past by the older poet was actually the pretext for a positive 
re-evaluation of his poetry that managed to overcome the previous ‘suspicion’ (υποψία), 
‘hostility’ (εχθρότητα) and even ‘pity’ (λύπη) of the audience. 

At this point, the poem reveals a general tendency in the reading of Cavafy’s poetry, 
something not necessarily restricted to the Greek Left. To give an example: where Tsirkas 
had read Cavafy’s poetry in the light of his own socialist preoccupations and stressed its 
socio-political dimension, Seferis and Papanoutsos each approached it from different 
viewpoints while highlighting its historical or didactic aspects. This example shows that 
although these three critics illuminated different aspects of Cavafy’s poetry, they still 
needed what in this poem is characterised as a ‘pretext’ (or ‘excuse’ according to Friar). 
It is significant that in employing the word πρόσχημα Ritsos shows that he has fully 
grasped the process of the recent re-evaluation of Cavafy’s poetry, especially as far as the 
Greek Left was concerned. Even so, this poem closes by privileging the poet over his critics 
and providing a statement of poetic solidarity: the poet himself was the one who had 
foreshadowed his future positive reception, alluding to Cavafy’s “Αυτοεγκώμιο”.2 The 
favour showed to the poet and his oeuvre illustrates how Cavafy’s poetry functioned as a 
place of refuge for Ritsos; this stance alleviates his anxiety regarding the reception of his 
own work and, even more, seems to help him cope with his dilemmas over the relationship 
between his ideological commitment and his artistic preoccupations. 

In 'Παρανοήσεις᾽ the confusion generated by the strange presence of the protagonist 
is obvious, especially in the first lines of the poem (ll. 1-5), which abound in abstract 
nouns and convey a sense of ambiguity that makes it impossible to provide the audience 
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with plain answers or a positive model of individual morality. Moreover, the departure of 
the protagonist, as in “Περί µορφής), suggests a release from the past which can either 
produce a creative elaboration of Cavafy’s work or, considering the title of the poem, 
result in misunderstanding it, thus revealing the anxiety the younger poet himself felt in 
approaching it. 

This departure also leaves behind certain traces that, in my view, allude to distinctive 
features in Cavafy’s poetics, such as the geographical references hinting at the historical 
dimension in his poetry. Specifically, the ambiguity of the geographical boundaries that 
extend beyond Greece suggests Cavafy’s challenge to conventional nationalism. This 
is illustrated in those of his poems that depict the vastness of the Greek world and the 
survival of Greek culture down the centuries, emphasising its ability to adjust to adverse 
social or political circumstances, as, for example, in ΄Στα 200 π.Χ.’. The closed and empty 
space in the last two lines therefore does not suggest that Cavafy’s poetry, although 
attached to the past, is created in a vacuum and simply presents the anxieties of a lonely 
person alienated from his social milieu — a picture frequently painted of Cavafy in 
orthodox left-wing criticism. The closed space is just the framework in which to compose 
poetry that nevertheless extends beyond the confines of a certain geographical space. 

This aspect was particularly significant for a left-wing poet like Ritsos, who was 
mainly orientated towards the present and the future. The over-exploitation, even abuse, 
of the Greek historical past to serve certain political aspirations was a practice mainly 
identified with the right-wing camp, something that further explains why he turned 
to myth quite late in his poetic career. Ritsos chooses to concentrate on those aspects of 
his predecessor's poetry that best suit or can be made to conform to his own ideological 
preoccupations without, however, excluding others, as is shown below. Whether the 
reading of Cavafy’s poetry presented in Παρανοήσεις) itself constitutes a misunderstand- 
ing is a matter for readers to decide. The most important thing is that the end of the poem 
focuses on a specific dimension of Cavafy's poetry, the historical, and thus counters the 
confusion witnessed before. 


” 


The guidelines provided in the above examination of poems illuminate the main aspects 
of the ensuing account. The group of the first five poems focuses on the description of 
Cavafy’s personal space in a cinematographic way, providing the platform on which 
Ritsos’s twofold approach to his predecessor is developed. These poems, as their titles 
show, gradually proceed from a general view of the place, where the older poet predomi- 
nates, to handy objects that prove to be of importance in the attempt to highlight the 
main aspects of his poetry and personality. The focus on external characteristics (physical 
appearance, personal space, lexical allusions and stylistics) and especially on trivial yet 
essential things is the starting point for Ritsos’s attempt to construct his predecessor’s 
image. 

The beginning of the opening poem of the collection, ‘O χώρος tov ποιητή, is 
reminiscent of stage directions, providing the setting in which this poetic approach 
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will unfold. Although it seems to be influenced by Malanos’s descriptions of Cavafy’s 
gatherings,” Ritsos implicitly criticises the critic. The poem’s protagonist, who has 
everything under his control, like a director, ‘savors the expressions of the foolish adoles- 
cents the moment they moisten their lips with their tongues admiringly’ (my emphasis, 
ανόητοι έφηβοι in the original); lines that hint bitterly at Malanos’s aggressive comments 
on Cavafy. This poem, however, does not merely give a description of the poet’s space but 
goes farther by highlighting the importance of history and eroticism in his poetry. The 
allusion to ‘Che fece ... il gran rifiuto’, by stressing the tension between Ναι and Όχι and 
the sense of balance, touch upon Cavafy’s scepticism, while oscillation and awareness of a 
double-edged reality, as reflected in the lines cited below, appear to be the key elements of 
his personality: 


Κι εκείνος 
πανούργος, αδηφάγος, σαρκικός, o μέγας αναμάρτητος, 
ανάμεσα στο ναι και στο όχι, στην επιθυμία και τη μετάνοια, 
σαν ζυγαριά στο χέρι του θεού ταλαντεύεται ολόκληρος, 
ενώ το φῶς του παραθύρου πίσω an’ το κεφάλι του 
τοποθετεί ένα στέφανο συγγνώμης κι αγιοσύνης. 


The ambivalence stressed here and the ensuing absolution of the artist is not uncon- 
nected with Ritsos’s poetic aspirations at this stage of his career and betrays his own 
expectations for the reception of his poetry. It is noteworthy that left-wing criticism 
misunderstood Cavafy’s scepticism and the lack of positive heroes in his poetry and 
frequently attacked his sexual inclinations.!* In this poem, however, Cavafy is sanctified 
simply by virtue of being a poet: he appears to be absolved from ‘sin’ and to regain his 
innocence through poetry, as is shown in the following words, supposedly uttered in the 
poet’s own voice: 


«Αν άφεση δεν είναι η ποίηση, — ψιθύρισε μόνος tov — 
τότε, από πουθενά µην περιμένουμε έλεος». 


The point of convergence in the four subsequent poems is glass, a fragile and 
transparent material that is associated here in various ways with Cavafy’s poetics. The use 
of glass as a material for various purposes (e.g. το γυαλί της dunas, γυάλινη γέφυρα, 
γυάλινο αυτί, τα γυαλιά του, γυάλινο φρούριο απρόσωπο) constitutes a form of word 
play that affirms the significant connections that bind these poems together. Since three 
of these poems concern a lamp, one might consider Saregiannis’s comments on the impor- 
tance of lighting in Cavafy’s everyday life,” echoed in Ritsos’s remark stressing that the 
lamp’s ‘light can be adjusted according to the needs of the moment, according to eternal, 
unconfessed desire’, something which perhaps explains why Cavafy never used electricity 
in his home. One should not forget the major importance of light in the development 
of Cavafy’s poetics, something specially stressed by Pieris, whose study concerning the 
treatment of place, light and speech proved useful to my approach to the lamp poems." 

The lamp is a way of highlighting aspects of the creative process as well as major 
themes treated by Cavafy such as an interest in history, the function of memory, eroticism, 
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the consoling effect of poetry and the role of the poet. In Ritsos’s three poems the relation 
of the older poet to the lamp is almost erotic: ‘Well, good evening; the two of them again, 
face to face, he and his lamp — he loves it, even though he seems indifferent and self- 
complacent’, echoes the frequent association between the lamplight and eroticism in 
Cavafy. It may therefore be useful to mention three poems by Cavafy, which are charac- 
teristic of his play with light and account for Ritsos’s choosing to distinguish it among 
other elements. In ‘An’ τες εννιά”, the lamp lighting acts as a stimulus that ‘brings to light’ 
personal and family memories in such an overwhelming way that time seems to shrink. 
The lamp appears to function as a means of penetrating the darkness of personal memory. 
As far as the light is concerned in *Ko1copíov', a poem where the historical past is 
blended with personal time, the key point is the increasing intensity of the erotic vision 
while the lamp is going out. Finally, in ‘No μείνει the dim light occupies a crucial 
position, as it is not just an ornamental part of the setting. The ill-lit room makes things 
easier for the two lovers, who prefer their relationship to remain in the shadows. The dim 
light therefore becomes an ally that helps fulfil their lust, an experience ‘that has crossed 
twenty-six years and now comes to rest in this poetry’. 

Turning now to Ritsos, the effect of shadows illustrated in *H λάμπα tov’, alluding to 
the shadow in Ὁ ήλιος tov απογεύματος”, underlines the antithesis between light and 
darkness, revelation and concealment, invoking Cavafy’s suggestive tone. Moreover, in 
the final lines the glass of the lamp hints at the fragile balance between the preservation 
through poetry of what is considered valuable, and self-concealment, a tension illustrated 
in the closing line, where the glass ‘compels you to protect yourself or to protect others’, 
inevitably pointing to poems such as ‘Teign’ but also highlighting the link between Ritsos 
and the poets of the post-war generation. 

The function of the lamp is further elaborated in the next two poems, in which the 
image of the lonely poet and the major aspects of his poetics are developed and com- 
plement each other. The poem Ἡ λάμπα του κατά το λυκαυγές’ focuses on the creative 
process and depicts the progression from the interior to the exterior, from the closed space 
of the poet’s room to the city. The paraffin lamp alone, characterised as ‘the fragile 
survival of ancient Greek lamps’, demonstrates the survival of the past in the present and, 
on another level, the survival of some key Cavafian elements mentioned in this poem 
(ll. 5—11). Its light tempers either writer's block or the intensity of the creative process 
by covering everything with a ‘gentle glow’ (µειλίχιο φέγγος). In addition, glass is used 
here to build a ‘glass bridge’, linking the interior and the exterior as the early morning 
light, ‘the rose of the day’ (to τριανταφυλλί της µέρας) evoking the ‘rose silk’ (μετάξι 
τριανταφυλλί) in “Αλεξανδρινοί Βασιλείς), prompts a return to the city and to everyday 
routine. The description of the exterior space through the glass manages to restore the 

‘turbulent and much discussed relationship of the older poet to his social milieu or, as 
mentioned in the poem, ‘holds him above the city, within the city, in his Alexandria’, a city 
that also recalls the erotic element in Cavafy, in poems such as Ἰασή Τάφος or Για 
tov Αμμόνη, που πέθανε 29 ετών, στα 610’. Glass — the glass of the lamp, the poet's 
eyeglasses, the windows — represents the transparent medium through which the older 
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poet filtered everyday experiences both as a distant observer and as an active participant. 
The process of linking interior and exterior through glass, as illustrated in the following 
lines, conveys a sense of wholeness eventually uniting night and day: 


μια γυάλινη γέφυρα, που πάει απ’ τα γυαλιά του 

ως το γυαλί της λάμπας, κι από κει στα τζάμια 

του παραθύρου, ὡς έξω, όλο πιο πέρα — 

γυάλινη γέφυρα που τον κρατεί πάνω an’ την πολιτεία, 
µέσα στην πολιτεία, στην Αλεξάνδρειά του, ενώνοντας, 
µε τη δική του τώρα βούληση, τη νύχτα και τη μέρα. 


Even so, the synthesis of opposites described in these lines is no longer a natural 
process but the result of a painstaking creative process that can only take place in the 
closed space. This bond between poetry and everyday experience inferred from the 
aforementioned lines also relates to Ritsos, who by the end of the 1950s was seeking to 
fulfil the expectations generated by his left-wing commitment without putting aside his 
own need for poetic experimentation, compelling him to face his increasing ambivalence 
about political involvement. 

Finally, in ‘To σβήσιµο της λάμπας’, the arrival of the natural morning light results 
in the blowing out of the artificial light, thereby putting an end to the creative process as 
well as the erotic envisaging developed throughout the night. The morning light, ‘dazzling’ 
and ‘treacherous’ (Θαμβωτική πρωία, προδοτική), marks the inevitable return to stark 
reality once the ‘gentle glow’ of the lamp has been extinguished; the poet's personal space 
ceases to be a workroom and, thus, poetry can offer no consolation. The importance of 
either remembrance or poetry is questioned: ‘No, neither remembrance nor even poetry 
help’ comes towards the middle of the poem. Even so, the misgivings expressed in this 
statement are counteracted as far as the older poet is concerned. The ‘deathless word [...] 
his very breath — the sigh of substance’ (µια λέξη αθάνατη [...] το ίδιο του το χνώτο — 
ο στεναγμός της ύλης) passing through ‘the glass ear of eternity’ (γυάλινο αυτί της 
αιωνιότητας) symbolically illustrates the survival and appreciation of Cavafy’s poetry, 
which had frequently been attacked by critics for its loose bonds with social reality. 

Special attention should be given to the so-called ‘glass ear of eternity’, which brings 
together elements of importance in 4ώδεκα Ποιήματα: the combination of the sense of 
hearing with time alludes to the process of reception, a characteristic example of which is 
the collection itself. Ritsos defends Cavafy’s poetry because it communicates the ‘sigh’ of 
the man and the artist presenting his concerns in the face of passing time. Glass, which, as 
shown above, forms a ‘glass bridge’ or, as mentioned below, can function as a ‘barrier and 
lookout tower’, here bridges the gap between different historical periods. Time is therefore 
highlighted as one of the most important and appealing parameters in Cavafy. It is not the 
kind of poetry created in a vacuum, but is fuelled by personal and social concerns (some- 
thing important in left-wing readings of Cavafy’s poetry) as well as by memories recalled 
in solitude. Finally, one should mention another element linking Ritsos with his predeces- 
sor, which is also implied in the expression ‘the sigh of substance’. This is the appeal to 
trivial things or to something specific, visible and tangible, such as tools in Ritsos or 
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coloured glass stones in Cavafy, in order to explore abstract notions related to the indi- 
vidual or social sphere. In this way, the blowing out of the lamp does not merely suggest 
the end of the creative process but additionally exemplifies the reception and the appeal of 
his poetry. The smoke that perfumes the poet’s room is symbolic of the traces this process 
leaves behind and, by extension, the influence it exercised, thus inviting a parallel with the 
smoke coming out of the train in “Περί µορφής’. 

The last poem in this group, Τα γυαλιά tov’, sums up the main elements mentioned 
in the poems referring to the lamp employing the third person singular to convey a sense 
of objectivity. The glasses are described as ‘impenetrable’ and even more graphically 
as ‘an impersonal stronghold of glass, both barrier and lookout tower’, characteristics 
which constitute intratextual references to the first two poems concerning the lamp. The 
tendency to remain hidden and distant symbolically implied here by the glasses does not 
result in isolation. Like the ‘glass bridge’, the glasses here are a transparent object that 
stands in between the poet and reality filtering his experience. 

The poet’s keen perception, or ‘his denuding gaze’, alludes to the tendency observed 
in Cavafy’s poetry to reveal human nature’s frailties, putting aside heroic overtones and 
without the indulgence of self-deception. This tendency is not seen here as a deficiency but 
as something that contributes to a balanced approach to reality. Hence the simile about 
the glasses and the scales. The paradoxical image of the scales which, in the horizontal 
position, cannot hold anything other than ‘the void’, is suggestive of Cavafy’s poetics as 
the vacant space is eventually filled up, reflecting the synthesis of opposing elements. 
In this case, the lexical allusion to Cavafian ινδάλµατα does not just refer to eroticism 
but focuses on the synthesis of the protagonist’s ‘inner and outer visions’, which both 
become incentives for creation, highlighting the older poet’s response to what lies outside 
his personal sphere of problems and touches upon social reality.” 


* 


However, the blending of poetic and biographical aspects as outlined in “Περί µορφής) is 
best exemplified in ‘Avk6Qq@c’ and Ὕστατη dpa’, whose titles suggest the passing of life. 
“Λυκόφως᾽ marks a turning point, signifying the passage from day to night and, meta- 
phorically, the passage from life to death that sets the scene not only for a positive posthu- 
mous appreciation of Cavafy's work but also for the posthumous abuse presented in 
the last two poems of the collection. In order to explore “Λυκόφως” it may be useful to 
start from two external features. Firstly, the poem is divided into three sections of almost 
. equal length that demonstrate a ring composition by starting from the interior space (first 
` stanza), moving to the exterior (second stanza) and then returning to the interior (third 
stanza). Secondly, there are allusions to Cavafy's poetry as well as certain stylistic features 
" (parentheses, disjunctive syntax, etc.) which highlight the ongoing dialogue between the 
two poets. 
Starting from the first section, it is worth mentioning that the second person singular 
implies a silent interlocutor, thus highlighting the conversational and confessional tone in 
this poetic dialogue. The visual effect created by the shadow alluding to *O ήλιος του 
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απογεύματος”, the reference to the journey (or ‘voyage’ according to Friar) hinting at 
Ἡ Πόλις and Ἰθάκη᾽ as well as the phrase in parentheses, which in this case casts doubt 
on the extent of posthumous reputation that art can offer, are only the external features 
that echo Cavafy’s poetry. It may be useful, however, to look beyond them so as to 
observe the essential elements on which the dialogue with ‘H Πόλις) and Ἰθάκη᾽ is based: 


και το ποίηµα 
ημιτελές επάνω στο τραπέζι — δυο στίχοι όλο όλο, 
µια αθετηµένη υπόσχεση για ένα εξαίσιο ταξίδι, 
για κάποια ελευθερία, κάποια αυτάρκεια. 
για κάποια (σχετική, φυσικά) αθανασία. 


There is a parallel between a journey and poetry in these lines, as in the poem Περί 
µορφής). On the one hand, the fact that the poem is unfinished, like a ‘broken promise’, 
echoes the frustrated escape in Ἡ Πόλις) and as such reveals how heavy the burden of 
poetic creation can be. On the other hand, the description of the journey as ‘splendid’ 
reveals what poetry could be, a journey during which you gain knowledge and experience, 
as in Ιθάκη. The longing for the journey therefore corresponds symbolically to the long- 
ing to finish the poem and thus overcome the tension of poetic creation, a feeling poets 
share. In this way poetry can open the way to ‘freedom’ and ‘self-sufficiency’. At the same 
time, it can offer posthumous fame, or ‘immortality’, as mentioned in the poem. But this 
is uncertain. 

In the second stanza, the description of the urban setting alone echoes Cavafy’s 
poetry, placed almost entirely within the confines of a city and exhibiting little interest 
in nature. The intermingling of gods and people and the survival of the pagan element, 
which are reminiscent of ‘Evas Θεός των’ and 'Iovikóv' respectively, further illustrate the 
Cavafian origin of this description. However, it is equally important to concentrate on the 
presence of young working-class men which, in Cavafy’s work, reveals the erotic aspect 
but can also highlight his social awareness, as is shown in one of his diary notes subse- 
quently edited by Savvidis.'* In Ritsos's poem the young men symbolise the intermingling 
of the erotic and the social dimensions, since they are placed in a quasi-divine setting, 
not only because of their social origin but also because of their beauty.’ This treatment of 
the young men shows that the younger poet approached his predecessor in a way that best 
suited his own ideological preoccupations and with a kind of belated aestheticism, which 
echoes Cavafy’s poetry and would be further developed in Ritsos’s later work published 
mainly in the 1980s. The way young men are presented in this stanza shows that the 
construction of the poet’s image thirty years after his death ignores neither the poetic nor 
the biographical factors that shaped his work, and this is particularly significant when one 
comes to key aspects of the final stanza. 

The third section marks the final stage of this encounter which leads to a kind of 
identification between the two poets, supported by a number of stylistic features. This 
stanza marks a return to the interior space but not to the conversational and confessional 
tone. Instead, the third person singular functions as a mask for the young poet, while at 
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the same time suggesting a more objective approach to the father-poet. The first four lines 
of this stanza, which have no verb, illustrate a static description of interior space; the 
eight strokes of the pendulum are all that mark the passing of time. The dynamism of 
the approach proposed in this poem is conveyed in the last two lines by the accumulation 
of verbs that suggest a creative assimilation of Cavafy’s poetics. The very reference to 
the keys, which is one of Ritsos’s most frequently employed symbols,” together with 
the disjunctive syntax, which characterises the Cavafian style, signify the way Ritsos’s 
symbols are interwoven with the ambivalence illustrated in his predecessor’s poetry. On 
the one hand, the locking/closing connotation generated by reference to the key reveals 
that poetry can function as a means to conceal and preserve what is considered to be most 
valuable for the poet, and this is an important thematic aspect in Cavafy’s work that 
survives in the post-war poetry. On the other hand, the unlocking/opening connotation 
illustrates what poetry can actually reveal, provided one finds the key to unlock it. This 
reading emphasises the poetic aspect. This poem suggests, however, that eroticism can be 
of equal importance. The erotic desire represented by the young workers in the second 
stanza gives way in the final stanza to the closed space and the subsequent isolation. In 
this case the keys symbolise a lack of erotic communication, an experience that becomes 
all the more tormenting for someone reaching the twilight of their life. It is characteristic 
that the uncertainty as to the function of the keys — whether they lock or unlock — 
remains, while the protagonist in the last stanza is still confined in a closed space. 

On the contrary, in ‘Yotatn ώρα” the poet prepares to leave the closed space, taking 
only what he considers necessary. The poem focuses on the poet’s last days, which, in the 
face of death, he passes in reviewing his life and poetic career, finally realising his inno- 
cence. In this respect, this ‘passage’ through Cavafy’s life and poetry was necessary for 
Ritsos in order to come to terms with his father-poet in the same way as he was to do with 
his biological father much later.” The process that started in the very first poem, where 
the closed space was essential to the business of composing poetry, which alone could 
offer forgiveness and relief, comes to an end with ‘Yotatn ώρα”, in which symbols and 
allusions bear testimony to an interweaving of poetry, eroticism and loneliness, three 
elements of crucial importance in Cavafy. 

The mirror, for example, is a symbol employed by both Cavafy and Ritsos. 
In Cavafy's Ὁ καθρέπτης στην είσοδο’ the mirror is personified as having ‘embraced 
total beauty for a few moments.’ In Ὕστατη dpa’, however, the protagonist seems to be 
covering it as a sign of his forthcoming death. The fact that he is nearing the end helps him 
come to terms even with his previous aversion to old age and to evoke the most significant 
elements in his personal and poetic development. In this respect, ‘that feel of beautifully 
proportioned bodies, and the solitary feel of his pen' allude to the sensual memories and 
visions recalled in loneliness, as in “Θυμήσου, Σώμα ...' and 'Καισαρίων”. This is the 
phrase that more than any other in this collection brings together writing and eroticism: 
the parallel drawn between the bodies characterised in a Cavafian way (see ευμελών 
σωμάτων) and the pen, illustrates that for Cavafy poetry was the area where intellectual 
and erotic experiences occupied a central position, a synthesis that, as mentioned in the 
poem, avoids the possibility of deluding anyone. 
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Accordingly, the key mentioned at the end of Ὕστατη ώρα” closes this life cycle and 
prepares the ground for the posthumous appreciation of the poet's life and poetry, which 
is the subject of the last two poems of the collection. This reference to the key further 
illuminates the personal and poetic development of the protagonist: it points to a solitary 
life and to a kind of poetry nurtured by loneliness. As a result, the fact that the protagonist 
appears to take the key with him symbolically brings his life to an end and, at the 
same time, highlights the way he has managed to secure everything of value in poetry, 
something that offers catharsis and guarantees his innocence. 

In the light of this evidence the protagonist's enigmatic question in the middle of the 
poem: ‘Gratitude, perhaps, or only the desire to be grateful? demonstrates the predica- 
ment poets share when looking back at their lives and work. The uncertainty is obvious at 
this point and concerns the recipient of the gratitude; this question can be associated both 
with the poet who has to show gratitude towards his readers, when he tries not to delude 
anyone, and the readers themselves who have to show their gratitude to the poet. The 
question is left unanswered, and this is another indication of the ambivalence exposed in 
this collection. The only thing that this poem undoubtedly emphasises is that an approach 
which embraces both his life and his poetry is the safest way of presenting as complete a 
portrait of Cavafy as possible. Eventually this is the way that Ritsos, a reader himself, 
expresses his gratitude to one of his predecessors. 


* 


The last two poems in this collection deal with the misappropriation of Cavafy's poetry 
especially once the major obstacles which had prevented its positive reception in the past 
had been overcome. The poem “Μετά θάνατον’, therefore, initially refers to the conflict- 
ing responses that Cavafy's poetry had generated. The poet is sanctified, as his image 
shifts from that of a pagan god to a Christ-like figure who has suffered a great deal at the 
hands of his critics, the co-existence of the pagan and Christian elements pointing to the 
Late Antique period which was particularly important for Cavafy. 

In the first section of the poem (ll. 1—8) the reference to pagan gods evokes the eroti- 
cism in Ἕνας Θεός των’ and underlines the interest in commonplace matters (τα κοινά), 
pointing to two of the most important issues treated in Cavafy's poetry by employing a 
variety of masks, historical or pseudo-historical. The protagonist's outfit and the gods? 
dress are here seen as disguises that allow the wearers to deal with issues of everyday life. 
Clothing occupies a central position in this poem, as in Cavafy's work in general.” 
However, the stripping off of the clothes in the second section can be paralleled neither 
with Thetis’ reaction in the face of death in ‘Antotio’ nor to the king’s response in the 
face of defeat in Ὁ Βασιλεύς Δημήτριος”, nor can it be compared with the revelation of 
beauty in Μέρες του 1908’. In this poem the stripping off of clothes is humiliating. It 
is symbolic of the often tactless concentration on Cavafy's personal life whilst poetry is 
relegated to a subject of conflicting critical approaches. It may be useful to quote here 
some lines that show both the positive and the negative aspects of the process of critical 
re-evaluation: 
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Οι πάντες 
τον εγκατέλειψαν. Κι εκεί ακριβώς μαρμάρωσε. Μετά από χρόνια, 
στη θέση αυτή ανακάλυψαν ένα περίλαμπρο άγαλμα 
γυμνό, υπερήφανο, υψηλό από πεντελίσιο μάρμαρο, 
του Αιώνιου Εφήβου του Αυτοτιμωρούμενου --- έτσι το αποκάλεσαν: 
το σκέπασαν µε µια µακριά λινάτσα, κι ετοιµάζανε 
μια τελετή πρωτοφανή για τα δημόσια αποκαλυπτήρια. 


The fact that the once reviled poet was gradually transformed into a magnificent 
statue points up the positive effects of critical re-evaluation. The description of the statue 
— whose name, ‘The Eternal Youth of Self-Punishment’, evokes Cavafy’s erotic poems — 
shows that the appreciation of his poetry, at least, as presented here, successfully managed 
to deal with issues that had caused serious problems in the past. Positive re-evaluation, 
however, can also be a huge trap that leads to the kind of violation revealed in the 
poem’s last lines. It may be useful to remember Anagnostakis’s line “Ἑνέδρες από 
χειροκροτήματα σαν κούφιες ριπές, which exemplifies the way in which post-war 
poetry served as a channel through which Ritsos approached Cavafy’s poetry.” In this 
case, the violation concerns an exploitation of poetry on the grounds of its broad appeal. 
The coarse sacking (λινάτσα), which covers the statue before the unveiling ceremony, 
is an ironic comment on the inferiority of literary essays compared with poetry itself. 
This is actually the response of a poet, not a professional critic, towards either positive or 
negative effects in the process of re-evaluating poetry and as such suggests that a similar 
kind of anxiety tormented Ritsos, too.” Even though he had written a few literary essays 
himself, he still expresses misgivings about critical commentaries.” The fact that he writes 
a sequence of twelve poems instead of a detailed literary essay on Cavafy's poetry is one of 
the most convincing proofs of his distrust of pedantic critical approaches, while affirming 
that one of the most stable bases from which to approach poetry is the shared experience 
of composing poetry. 

The last poem in this collection, “Αξιοποίηση”, brings to an end the account of 
appreciation but also of misappropriation of Cavafy's poetry. The expectations generated 
by the title of the poem, which suggests an essential elaboration of Cavafy's poetry, are 
subverted by the end of it, and this time the accusation does not only apply to critics but 
to poets as well. The position and the function of Cavafy's poetry in the canon of modern 
Greek literature are illustrated by reference to the adjectives ‘excellent’ (preferable to 
Friar's ‘remarkable’) and ‘unique’, which imitate the discourse of a pompous literary 
assessment, as well as by the reference to the standards set by his poetic work. This 
positive appreciation, however, is actually undermined, since Cavafy's sceptical outlook is 
replaced here by an increasing inflexibility (ll. 1—7). 

It is noteworthy that the first person plural re-appears in this poem and initially refers 
to an indiscriminate group of readers. In the second sentence, however, the group of read- 
ers is to some extent reduced and redefined by reference to those that think of themselves 
as the only ones able to elaborate on Cavafy's oeuvre. In my opinion, this is a discreet 
allusion to the hierarchy of poets (note the adverbs μονάχα, επάξια). This group of 
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readers, however, shows even less understanding of a well-balanced approach to Cavafy, 
as the parenthetic question, ‘but what standard do you mean?’ indicates. Although the 
attitude to the standards set is expressed here in a more sophisticated way than before, 
illustrated by the reference to ‘Nemesis’ and the ‘Archangel’s sword’, linking paganism 
and Christianity in a Cavafian way, it is nonetheless aggressive and perhaps even more 
dangerous when one takes into account the following lines: 


Μονάχα εµείς που χρησιμοποιούμε επάξια 
αυτό το μέτρο — µα ποιο μέτρο λέτε; — 

αυτό ΄ναι η Νέμεσις, το ξίφος του Αρχαγγέλου, 
το ακονίσαµε κιόλας, και τώρα μπορούμε 
αράδα V’ αποκεφαλίζουµε τους πάντες. 


These lines are also self-referential, since an approach to poetry in poetic terms, as 
presented in this collection, is dangerous, perhaps all the more dangerous for its attempt to 
construct the image of a poet that includes both his personal and poetic development. It 
may be useful to remember the title ‘Misunderstandings’ that illustrates the possibility of 
misinterpreting someone’s work. The shared predicament of composing poetry underlined 
in some of the poems in this collection is one of the safest points from which to approach 
poetry. At the same time, however, one poet can project his own anxieties, ambitions, and 
ideological preoccupations to a degree that may not lead to the elaboration of someone’s 
work but to its misinterpretation. What differentiates the poet from the critic is the fact 
that the former may be more sensitive to this possibility. 


% 


In conclusion, these Twelve Poems seem to be constituent parts of a whole poem dedi- 
cated to Cavafy and construct his image in a way best summed up in “Περί µορφής’, 
which focuses equally on biographical and poetic elements. As mentioned above, the new 
element that Ritsos offers to the appreciation of Cavafy’s poetry at that period is the very 
fact that he elaborated this ‘dialogue’ in poetic terms. Although this collection was written 
just five years after the publication of Tsirkas’s study on Cavafy, which was crucial for the 
re-evaluation of the poet by the Greek Left, Ritsos does not attempt to serve a narrowly 
defined ideological cause. He suggests instead that the re-evaluation based almost exclu- 
sively on the historical poems was actually the pretext for a positive reception. He also 
refused to ignore the erotic aspect but did not approach it in Malanos’s puritanical way. 
Ritsos constructed Cavafy’s image in a way that only a poet could do. This is perhaps why 
he departed from all the critical approaches that aim to confine Cavafy’s poetry within a 
certain theoretical framework. 
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The Threnos seu lamentatio sanctissimae Dei genitricis, quae dicitur in sancta et magna 
Parasceve, since long attributed to Ephraem the Syrian, appears to be a direct translation 
of the anonymous Θρῆνος τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου εἰς τὴν σταύρωσιν τοῦ δεσπότου 
Χριστοῦ, published by Manousakas, and thus cannot be Ephraem’s work. The Greek 
original, based upon troparia in the versus politicus of the fourteenth century, the 
Akolouthia of Good Friday and the second version of the Acta Pilati, must have been 
composed around the year 1400. There are strong indications that this text, a sort of 
amplified stavrotheotokion, has been sung for some time on Good Friday, outside the 
Official service. 


Introduction 


The present paper discusses two texts, one in the Greek tradition, the other in the Latin, 
with as subject the lament of the Virgin at the cross, a subject the general ritual dimensions 
of which are well known thanks to the work of my old friend and colleague Meg Alexiou.! 

The Greek one is the anonymous Θρῆνος τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου εἰς τὴν σταύρωσιν 
τοῦ Δεσπότου Χριστοῦ, published by Manousakas;* its incipit is: “Παρισταμένη τῷ 
σταυρῷ ἡ πάναγνος παρθένος”. Manousakas based his edition on two MSS; since 
then six other versions have come to light? The Greek text consists of 129 unrhymed 
versus politici, written in simple archaistic Medieval Greek, stemming according to its 
editor from the fifteenth or even the fourteenth century.* 

The Latin text is in prose and has long been attributed to Ephraem the Syrian. It is 
known to us, not through manuscripts, but through editions, in several versions, the best 
known of which is found in the renowned Ephraem edition by Josephus Assemani (1746).° 
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The oldest version found to date is in an edition of works of Ephraem from 1547, 
published in Cologne.$ None of the editors of any of the Latin versions except Laurentius 
Surius (see the title of his collection in note 6) took the trouble to explain how he came by 
the text published by him.’ 

Let us be honest: Ephraem’s Lamentatio has bothered us for a long time: the fourth 
century is really too early for such a lament. Here follow a few quotes from Margaret 
Alexiou’s article of 1975 on the Lament of the Virgin:? 


1. ‘The lament of the Virgin at the Crucifixion of Christ is a theme which can be traced 
throughout Greek tradition, from at least the sixth century to the present day.’ She 
says this although she knows perfectly well that one of the texts she is going to speak 
about is of the fourth century, i.e. the Latin text attributed to Ephraem.? 

2. ‘The fact remains, however, that this text [i.e. Ephraem's text] has much more in com- 
mon with the later hymns than with Romanos. According to Dr. S. P. Brock [...] it is 
unlikely that this piece is genuine Ephraem, nor can we assume that a Syriac original 
ever existed.’ 

3. ‘Our threnos [in this case she speaks about the threnos of the fourteenth century, 
published by Manousakas] shows closer parallels, both in motifs and phrases, to 


Ephraem's planctus than to any other single text.'! 


Well, Margaret Alexiou was right and her (and our) problems are over: in two very 
recent publications it has been demonstrated that Ephraem's Lamentatio was not written 
by Ephraem, but is in fact a Latin translation of the Greek lament published by 
Manousakas.” 

As space does not allow us to go into the subject, there follows in short a few reasons 
for rejecting Ephraem as the composer of the Threnos: 


1. The Latin is clearly a translation of the Greek text: the Latin prose text closely follows 
the word order of the Greek text, which is written in versus politici and is thus obliged 
to fit its words into a metrical framework. Moreover, there are some passages where 
the Greek text is straightforward and understandable, while the only thing one can 
say about the Latin text is that it is a mediocre translation, caused by the fact that the 
translator did not understand either the Greek (which is quite simple) or the structure 
of the versus politicus. This means that the Latin text cannot be viewed as one of 
those Ephraemic texts which were first translated from Syriac into Greek and subse- 
quently from Greek into Latin, but that the Greek text is the primary text (rightly 
attributed to the fourteenth/fifteenth centuries by Manousakas) and the Pseudo- 
Ephraemic Lamentatio its translation, made in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
probably by a Westerner.” 

2. The subject of the Threnos is the lament of the Virgin, uttered while she is standing at 
the foot of the cross, upon which is the dead body of Christ. The lament of the Virgin, 
either at the foot of the cross or at the grave, which does not occur in the Gospels, is 
a late phenomenon. In the West it is not found until the great changes in religious 
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thinking — and feeling — which start in the twelth century and erupt in the thirteenth 
during the Franciscan movement; in the East the first examples appear in the 
hymnography and homilies from the ninth century onwards, i.e. during the last period 
of Iconoclasm and after,'* when the motherhood of Mary and thus the human side of 
the Christ figure is emphasized.’ I mentioned that in the Threnos Mary laments her 
son while he is dead on the cross. The representation of the dead Christ on the cross 
instead of the Cbristus triumpbans is not found, again, and for the same reasons men- 
tioned above, until the ninth century.' 

And what about the kontakion ‘Mary at the Cross’ by Romanos?" Let us first say 
that Romanos did something worthy of a great poet: ‘far before her time’, i.e. in the 
sixth century, he brings Mary out upon the stage and makes her speak out. At the 
same time, however, we have to admit that his ‘Mary at the Cross’ is (thanks 
to the editors) a misnomer: it is not a lament of the Virgin at the Cross at all, but 
a dialogue between Mary and Christ on the way to the cross, in which, through her 
incessant and profound questions she makes her son explain why his death is 
necessary.'® 

3. The third reason why our Threnos cannot be Ephraem’s work is that certain motifs 
such as, the address to the cross, which is one of its central elements, make their 
appearance in the texts very late: apart from in our Threnos, we find this motif in a 
threnos composed by Leonardos Dellaportas?? and in the Παλαιὰ καὶ Νέα Διαθήκη 
the first of the fifteenth, the second of the sixteenth century, which may have under- 
gone Western influence on this point (in the West the motif was very popular?!). Apart 
from these the motif occurs only in the late second recension of the Acta Pilati? and 
in popular ballads.? 


What? When? 


If the Latin text can no longer be attributed to Ephraem and is just a translation of the 
Greek text, then what is the real origin of this Greek text? 

Byzantine hymnography extends over a period of six centuries. It began in the second 
part of the fifth century and came to a close in the eleventh, when the introduction of 
new hymns into the service was forbidden by the ecclesiastical authorities.“ Egon Wellesz 
expresses it as follows: ‘With the exception of a few hymns which were added after the 
codification, ecclesiastical poetry came to a standstill.’ From then, the emphasis in 
hymnography lies on the embellishment of the melodies. 

With a few exceptions like the eleven anastasima exaposteilaria of Constantine 


26 the versus politicus had never really entered 


Porphyrogenitus of the tenth century, 
Byzantine hymnography. But then suddenly, in the fourteenth century and after, we find a 
great number of troparia written in that metre. We know them thanks to work done by 


Sophronios Eustratiades" and Grigorios Stathis,? the latter of whom published a corpus 
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of 193 of them, mostly theotokia, stavrotheotokia, and katanyktika, collected from 
the manuscripts of Byzantine music present in the libraries of Mount Athos. They were 
written by poets and composers such as Nikiphoros Xanthopoulos, Ioannis Laskaris, 
Ioannis Glykys, Ioannis Koukouzelis and Ioannis Kladas, all of whom lived in the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century.” And here, I think, we have come to 
the cradle of our Threnos. I give two examples:? 


Σταυροθεοτοκίον 
Ἁγία Λαύρα E 173, f. 319; anonymous; fourteenth century.*! 


Πάθος ὁρῶσα σταυρικὸν ý πάναγνος Παρθένος, 
Λόγε, καταδεχόµενον ἐξ ἀχαρίστων δούλων, 

ἔτιλλε τρίχας κεφαλῆς, ἐσπάραττε τὰς ὄψεις, 
ἔτυπτε στῆθος ἀφειδῶς, δάκρυ πικρὸν ἠφίει 

καὶ στεναγμοῖς ὀδυνηροῖς μετὰ κλαυθμῶν ἐβόα: 
Ἐγὼ δὲ πῶς τὸ πάθος σου μὴ φέρουσα βαστάσω; 
Πάσχω τὰ σπλάγχνα μητρικῶς, συνέχομαι τῇ λύπῃ' 
δακρυρροῶ, λιποθυμῶ, τιτρώσκομαι καρδίαν. 
᾿Αλλὰ διὰ τὸ πλάσμα σου θέλων ἐδέξω, Λόγε. 

Ὢ παραδόξου χάριτος, ὢ φιλανθρώπου τρόπου! 


Σταυροθεοτοκίον 
Ἁγία Λαύρα E 173, f. 304'; Μαΐστορος κυροῦ Ἰωάννη τοῦ Κουκουζέλη; 
fourteenth century.” 


Τέκνον pov, πλάστα δυνατέ, τέκνον, Θεέ µου, Σῶτερ, 
τέκνον ἐμὸν γλυκύτατον, ἄναρχε πλαστουργέ μου, 
πῶς πάσχεις, οἴμοι, σταυρικῶς, πῶς ὡς κακοῦργος θνήσκεις; 
Πῶς ὑπομένεις ἐμπαιγμοὺς καὶ ῥαπισμοὺς ἀτίμους; 
Πῶς ἐκεντήθης τὴν πλευράν, πῶς προσηλώθης ξύλῳ, 
τέκνον μου, πλαστουργέ μου; 
Χολὴν σὺν ὄξει σε πικρῶς ἐπότισαν Ἑβραῖοι, 
οἱ παρὰ σοῦ γλυκύτητος τοῦ μάννα κορεσθέντες, 


I'll give a short description of the Threnos.* After a short introduction of six verses by a 
narrator there follows the Virgin’s lament. Mary is all alone; there is no dialogue. She 
speaks to Christ, who is dead on the cross; to the Jews, who don’t listen; to the archangel 
Gabriel and Symeon, who are not there. In her darkest hour she asks for help from the 
only two entities which are present and will listen: the ‘women’ and the Cross. It is this 
that brings her to the peripeteia. Notwithstanding her grief she now sees the wider and 
deeper context of the Crucifixion.** The last thirteen verses constitute an enkomion of the 
Virgin, followed by a prayer addressed to her by the narrator. The whole text is static, 
hieratic, there is no action; perfect for the liturgy. 

Here follows the text in abbreviated form:? 


I. Introduction 
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Θρῆνος τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου 
λεγόμενος τῇ ἁγίᾳ καὶ μεγάλῃ Παρασκευῇ 


Παρισταµένη τῷ σταυρῷ ἡ πάναγνος παρθένος 

Stans apud Crucem purissima Virgo 

καὶ τὸν σωτῆρα βλέπουσα κρεμάμενον ἐν ξύλῳ, 
Salvatoremque in ligno suspensum suspiciens, 
κατανοοῦσα τὰς πληγάς, βλέπουσα καὶ τοὺς ἥλους, 
plagas reputans, intuens et clavos, 

τοὺς ὀδυρμούς, τοὺς ῥαπισμοὺς καὶ τὴν φραγγέλωσίν τε, 
querelas, colaphos, flagellationem, 

μετὰ βαρέων στεναγμῶν, μετὰ κλαυθμοῦ μεγάλου, 5 
cum gravibis suspiriis, cum fletu ingenti, 

μετ’ ὀδυρμῶν ὀδυνηρῶν ἐκραύγαζε βοῶσα: 

cum lamentis dolorosissimis exclamabat, dicens: 


II. The Virgin’s Lament 


1 

Τέκνον ἐμὸν γλυκύτατσν, ἠγαπημένον τέκνον, 

πῶς ὑπομένεις τὸν σταυρόν, υἱέ µου καὶ Θεέ pow 

πῶς ὑπομένεις ἐμπτυσμούς, τοὺς ἥλους καὶ τὴν λόγχην: 


πῶς ὑπομένεις ῥαπισμούς, γέλωτάς τε καὶ ὕβρεις [...] 10 
2 

Τί πονηρὸν ἐποίησας, υἱέ μου, τοῖς Ἑβραίοις, 

καὶ οὗτοι οἱ παράνομοι σταυρῷ σὲ ἀναρτῶσι; [...] 20 
3 

Τὸν Λάζαρον ἀνέστησας ἀπὸ τοῦ τάφου, Λόγε, 30 


‘Adlape’, λέγων, ‘pide µου, ἔξελθε ἐκ τοῦ τάφου’ [...] 


4 
ἸΏ]ουδαῖοι ἄνομοι καὶ ἀρνηταὶ Κυρίου, 

παράνομοι, ἀχάριστοι ἐπὶ Θεὸν καὶ Κτίστην, 

οὐχὶ τῷ μάννα ἔθρεψεν ὑμᾶς ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, 40 
οὐχὶ θάλασσαν ἔσχισε διὰ τοῦ Μωῦσέως, 

οὐχὶ δὲ διεπέρασεν εἰς γῆν ἐπαγγελίας [...] 

5 

Ποῦ σου τὸ κάλλος, ὦ υἱέ, ποῦ σου ἡ ὡραιότης; 48 
Πῶς ἡμαυρώθης ἐν σταυρῷ, υἱέ µου καὶ Θεέ pov! 
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6 

Ὁ ἥλιος ἐσκότασε τὸ φῶς καὶ ἠλλοιώθη 50 
καὶ ἡ σελήνη ἡ φαιδρὰ εἰς σκότος μετεστράφη [...] 

7 

Ὦ Γαβριὴλ} ἀρχάγγελε, καὶ λειτουργὲ Κυρίου, 

Ὦ Γαβριὴλ ἀρχάγγελε, δεῦρο δικάσασθαί σοι. 


Ποῦ μοι τὸ χαῖρε’, ἄγγελε, ποῦ τὸ εὐλογημένη”; [...] 60 
8 

Ὦ Συμεὼν πανθαύμαστε, ἰδοὺ νῦν ἡ ῥομφαία 

ἥν μοι ποτὲ προέφησας ἔχειν εἰς τὴν καρδίαν [...] 70 
9 

Ποῦ σου τὸ κάλλος, ὦ υἱέ, ποῦ σου ἡ δεσποτεία; 77 
10 


Ἐλέησον τὴν ταπεινὴν καὶ ὀρφανήν, υἱέ µου 
ἐλέησον, γλυκύτατε, τὴν ταπεινὴν Mapiav 


λυπήθητι, πανεύσπλαγχνε, καὶ παρηγόρησόν μοι [...] 80 
11 

Συγκλαύσατέ μοι ἅπασαι, μαθήτριαι Κυρίου, 90 
τὴν λύπην μου καὶ τὴν σφαγὴν τὴν ἄμετρον ὁρῶσαι. 

12 


Κλῖνον, σταυρὲ πανάγιε, ξύλον εὐλογημένον, 

ἵνα φιλήσω τὰς πληγὰς υἱοῦ µου καὶ Θεοῦ µου 

τοῦ ἀποχαιρετήσασθαι τὸ ἴδιόν μου τέκνον, 

ἵνα περιπλακήσωμαι σῶμα τοῦ Ἰησοῦ µου, 95 
τὸ στόμα τὸ γλυκύτατον ἵνα καταφιλήσω, 

τὰ ὄμματα, τὸ πρόσωπον, τὰς χεῖρας καὶ τοὺς πόδας 

καὶ τὴν σφαγὴν τὴν ἄδικον' κλῖνον, σταυρέ μου, κλῖνον! 


13 
Μεγάλη ἡ δόξα σου, σταυρέ, μεγάλη σου ἡ χάρις, 
μεγάλη σου ἢ δύναμις, ξύλον εὐλογημένον [...] 100 


ὅτι ὁ ἀναμάρτητος Θεὸς καὶ Ποιητής σου 

ὡς κλέπτης καὶ κατάδικος ἐπάνω σου ἡπλώθη. 

14 

Υἱέ µου ποθεινότατε, δοξάζω σου τὰ πάθη, 
δοξάζω σου τὸ εὔσπλαγχνον καὶ τὴν μακροθυμίαν. 


Τιμῶ τὴν λόγχην, τὴν σφαγήν, τὸν κάλαμον, τοὺς ἥλους [...] 105 
15 
᾿Αλλὰ ἀνάστα τάχιον, υἱέ µου καὶ Θεέ μου, 111 


καθῶς προεπηγγείλω μοι ἵνα σωθῆ ὁ κόσμος [...] 
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III. Epilogue 
Ἡμεῖς δὲ σέ, πανάχραντε, μήτηρ εὐλογημένη [...] 117 


The Threnos is divided into three parts: Prologue, Lament, and Epilogue (the Roman 
numerals). In the Lament itself we discern the following motifs: (no. 1) the Virgin 
addresses Christ asking him how it is possible that he suffers as he does; (no. 2) her 
complaint of why the Jews treat him in this way (first part of the Improperia); (no. 3) 
the contrast between what he did for Lazarus and what he now suffers himself; (no. 4) 
the following section is predominantly narrative. The Virgin addresses the Jews, asking 
them how they can do something like this to their Saviour (second part of the Improperia); 
(no. 5) the contrast between his former beauty and the way he looks now; (no. 6) the 
reaction of nature; (no. 7) apostrophe to the archangel Gabriel; (no. 8) apostrophe to 
Symeon; (no. 9) the Virgin addresses Christ again: repetition of the beauty motif. With 
motif no. 10 the Virgin strikes a more personal note: she tells her son of her own sufferings 
(the compassio): ‘have pity on me, what will happen to me?’ (no. 11) Mary asks for 
the help of the other women; (no. 12) the apostrophe to the cross, in which she asks it to 
bend down, so that she can kiss her son's wounds; (no. 13) beginning of the peripeteia: 
doxology of the cross; (no. 14) doxology of Christ's sufferings; (no. 15) finally the Virgin 
entreats Christ to rise soon from the dead. 

The majority of these motifs occur frequently in the Ἀκολουθία τῶν Παθῶν (the 
Liturgy of Good Friday) and in the great mass of stavrotheotokia which were (and are) 
sung in the ἀκολουθίες of other days." The poet often follows them literally, especially 
those which might be called Threnos’s immediate context, the troparia in the versus 
politicus of the fourteenth century, mentioned above. 

The poet follows, one would almost say ‘religiously’, the old rules of the monody: the 
three-part structure of present, past and future, the contrasts between past and present, 
and the alternation between address and narrative.?? 

We might conclude that this poet was a good, orthodox hymnographer who followed 
the tradition closely, but there are also some personal traits: 


1. As his language he chose a register that is not as archaistic as one usually finds in 
hymnography; one might say that it approaches the Greek used in the other troparia 
in the versus politicus of the fourteenth century, but just a few notches lower, i.e. 
simpler. He certainly did not use the vernacular, not even a mixed form of it. 

2. We have said that in his choice of motifs he was heavily influenced by liturgical texts 
but he also selects some themes foreign to ecclesiastical use as for instance, the way 
he works out themes like the apostrophe to the archangel Gabriel (no. 7) and Mary 
asking for pity (no. 10), which he adorns with new motifs. 


As to the apostrophe to Gabriel, we often find references to the archangel's blessing 
and promise, either in hymns or in homilies.’ There are, however, only two other texts 
where the Virgin actually addresses him. One is the kanon '“Θέλων σου τὸ πλάσμα’, 
usually attributed to Symeon Metaphrastes (tenth century): 25: 


“οἴμοι, Γαβριήλ, ποῦ τὰ εὐγγέλια, ποῦ μοι τὸ χαῖρε, ποῦ τὸ εὐλογημένη; 
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This phrase is rather close to the text of our Threnos, and, if Pallas is right in saying that 
this kanon was sung during the Good Friday service after the eleventh century,” our poet 
might have been influenced by it. There exists, however, an even greater similarity 
between our Threnos and the Acta Pilati (second version). In the Threnos the Virgin says: 


Ὦ Γαβριὴλ ἀρχάγγελε, καὶ λειτουργὲ Κυρίου, 

Ὦ Γαβριὴλ ἀρχάγγελε, δεῦρο δικάσασθαί σοι. 

Ποῦ μοι τὸ “χαῖρε’, ἄγγελε, ποῦ τὸ εὐλογημένη"; 60 
“Χαῖρε᾽ μοὶ εἶπας, ἄγγελε, “ἡ κεχαριτωμένη” 

καὶ ποῦ νῦν ἐστὶν ἦ χαρὰ καὶ τὸ “εὐλογημένη; 

Πῶς δὲ τὴν λύπην καὶ σφαγὴν ἣν ἔμελλον λαμβάνειν 

οὐκ εἶπας, οὐδ᾽ ἐγνώρισας, ἕνεκα τοῦ υἱοῦ μοῦ; 

Ποίαν χαράν ἀπήλαυσα ἐκ τῆς γεννήσεώς µου; 65 
Πάντοτε θλίψεις, στεναγμοὺς τοὺς ἐκ τῶν Ἰουδαίων, 

τὸν φθόνον τὸν ἀμέτρητον, τὴν ἀνευχαριστίαν 

ἣν ἔσχον οἱ παράνομοι, πλάνοι καὶ παραβάται. 


In the Acta Pilati B (Ms Ο) Χ.2: 


“οἴμοι, οἴμοι, ποῦ μοι τοῦ Γαβριὴλ. τὰ εὐαγγέλια”; and in 4: ‘kat πρὸς τὸν 
ἀρχάγγελον ἔλεγεν: Ὦ Γαβριήλ, ποῦ εἶ ἵνα δικάσοµαι μετὰ σοῦ; ποῦ por τὸ 
Χαῖρε ὅ ἔφης; πῶς οὐκ εἶπές μοι ἔκτοτε τὰ ἄμετρα βάσανα τοῦ γλυκυτάτου καὶ 
φιλτάτου μου υἱοῦ καὶ τοῦ μονογενοῦς τὸν ἄδικον θάνατον; πῶς οὐκ εἶπές μοι τὴν 
ἀπαραμύθητον θλῖψιν τῆς ἐμῆς ψυχῆς περὶ τοῦ ἀγαπητοῦ υἱοῦ; 


And a little later she says, not to Gabriel this time, but to her son (still in 4): 


“ἀλλ᾽ ἕως θανάτου ἔστῶσαν ἐν ἐμοὶ λύπη, θλίψεις, πόνοι, δάκρυα καὶ στεναγμοὶ 
ἀπαραμύθητοι, καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν ἐμοὶ παρηγορία, υἱέ µου, οὐδεμία, ὅτι, ἄρτι 
βλέπω, χωρίζομαι ἀπὸ σοῦ, καὶ λοιπόν, υἱέ µου, ἀποθανοῦμαι κἀγὼ ἅμα σὺν σοί, 
καὶ ἐλθέτω, δέομαί σου υἱέ, ὁ ἀρχάγγελος Γαβριὴλ ὁ δόσας μοι πρῶτον τότε 
χαράν, καὶ συνζεύξει τὴν ψυχήν μου μετὰ σοῦ’. 


It is clear, I think, that our poet has followed here the example of the Acta Pilati.” 

In verses 78-89 of the Threnos, where Mary asks her son to have pity on her, the poet 
again appears to adorn the theme with motifs unknown to hymnography, as it is known 
to us: 


Ἐλέησον τὴν ταπεινὴν καὶ ὀρφανήν, vié µου 

ἐλέησον, γλυκύτατε, τὴν ταπεινὴν Mapíav 

λυπήθητι, πανεύσπλαγχνε, καὶ παρηγόρησόν μοι ... 80 
ἴδε, υἱέ, τὰ δάκρυα, ἴδε τοὺς στεναγμούς µου 

καὶ ἄνοιξον τὸ στόμα σου, δός μοι παρηγορίαν. 

Οὐκ ἔχω ποῦ τὴν κεφαλὴν κλῖναι, υἱέ µου, ὅλως, 

οὐκ ἔχω ἄλλον συγγενῆ, πατέρα ἢ μητέρα 

ἢ ἀδελφὸν ἢ ἀδελφὴν παραμυθήσασθαί με. 85 
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Σύ µου πατὴρ καὶ μήτηρ uoo καὶ ἀδελφὸς καὶ τέκνον, 
σὺ καὶ ζωή µου καὶ πνοή, ἐλπίς uoo τε καὶ σκέπη’ 

σὺ καὶ παραμυθία µου, σὺ καὶ παρηγορία, 

σύ µου Θεός, σὺ Πλάστης μου, σὺ εἶ καὶ Ποιητής µου. 


The motif of the first three verses (78-80: ‘have pity on me’) occurs only in a kanon of 
Nikolaos Grammatikos: A9 ‘56g μοι, ἀγαθέ, λόγον τῇ δούλῃ σου [...].’, and Στ10 ‘Od 
λέγεις τῇ δούλῃ σου λόγον, Λόγε τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὐ κατοικτείρεις [...] τὴν σὲ τεκοῦσαν:’. 
As for the motif of ‘see me and speak το me’ (verses 81-82), it is striking that our poet has 
not followed the phrasing of Romanos Melodos' kontakion (πο. 19 « 7 ‘Adc por λόγον, 
Λόγε, μὴ σιγῶν παρέλθῃς ue’), which has been so influential.“ 

As to the motifs used in verses 83-89, i.e. that Mary says that she does not have a 
place to lay down her head (verse 83),9 that she does not have any other family (verses 
84-85)* and that her son means everything to her (verses 86—89)," I have not been able to 
find parallels in earlier texts. The first of these motifs, however, may have been trans- 
planted from the entreaties of Joseph of Arimathea directed towards Pontius Pilate to 
give him the right to bury Christ’s body, as we find them in the Ἀκολουθία τῶν Παθῶν 
(M. Σάββ.) Ἕτερον ἰδιόμελον (ποὺ ψάλλεται ἐνῶ γίνεται ἡ ἔξοδος καὶ περιφορὰ τοῦ 
Ἐπιταφίου): 


*[...] ὁ Ἰωσὴφ θεασάμενος προσῆλθε τῷ Πιλάτῳ καὶ καθικετεύει λέγων: [...] δός 
μοι τοῦτον τὸν ξένον, ἵνα κρύψω ἐν τάφῳ, ὅς ὡς ξένος οὐκ ἔχει τὴν κεφαλὴν ποῦ 
κλῖναι [...]’, 


and in the Acta Pilati B (ms C) XI.3: 


'δός μοι τοῦτον τὸν ξένον, ἵνα τὸν ξένον τοῦτον κηδεύσω. δός μοι τοῦτον τὸν 
ξένον, ἵνα τὸν ἐκ ξένης χώρας ὄντα κηδεύσω τὸν ξένον: ὅπου τὴν κεφαλὴν 
κλίνει, οὐκ ἔχει ὁ ξένος’. 


One of the most interesting of these new themes is the Virgin’s Address to the Cross 
in which she entreats the cross to bend down, so that she can embrace her son and kiss 
him (no. 12). Of all the earlier and contemporary literary texts we find a parallel only in 
the later version of the Acta Pilati B X.4: 


‘Kai πρὸς τὸν σταυρὸν ἀφορῶσα ἔλεγε: κλῖνον, σταυρέ, ἵνα περιλαβοῦσα τὸν 
υἱόν µου καταφιλήσω τὸν ἐμὸν υἱόν' [...] κλῖνον, σταυρέ, βούλομαι τῷ υἱῷ µου 
περιπλακῆναι κλῖνον, σταυρέ, ἵνα τῷ υἱῷ µου ὡς μήτηρ συντάξωµαι’. 


If the poet of our Threnos has been influenced by the second version of the Acta Pilati 
(something that is rather certain, as this is not the only motif where the two texts show 
striking resemblances}, he must have known the Acta in a version which does not differ 
much from the version as we have it now in the edition by Tischendorf (based on manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries). Apart from the Acta and the Threnos, 
however, the motif also appears in several popular ballads, originating from Cyprus and 
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Asia Minor.? This shows that in the magnetic field between Acta Pilati and popular 
ballads, which has been argued by Margaret Alexiou,? the Threnos also plays some 
role. Just as, after (or perhaps rather ‘through’) Anselmus, Bernardus, and especially 
Franciscus, the voice of the people starts being heard in the West! so it must have 
happened in the East. When the time is ripe, apparently a bit later than in the West, we 
start finding ‘half-learned’ and vernacular Θρῆνοι (‘our’ Threnos being an example of the 
first), with elements (such as, for instance, the Virgin’s apostrophe to the cross) which 
occur in Western texts, but also appear in the Greek folk tradition (and not in the ‘learned’ 
Byzantine texts).? In such cases one cannot be completely sure whether to base one’s ideas 
upon datable texts or to also take into account the quite undatable ‘texts’ handed down 
from mouth to mouth through the centuries.” 


3. Asa third personal trait of our poet we may see his style, which is quite different from 
his immediate context, the troparia in versus politici of the fourteenth century. He 
seems to be extremely fond of the use of incremental repetition in groups of three, 
something that has also been noted by Margaret Alexiou.™ See, e.g. the text, numbers 
I, verses 5-6; 1, verses 8-10; 4, verses 39-41; 10, verses 78—80; 12, verses 92-98, 93-96; 
13, verses 99—100; 14, verses 103—105. He also seems to organise his vocatives — there 
are many, but here I refer especially to the one in which Christ's double characteristics 
are mentioned, ‘vié µου καὶ θεέ pov’, which we find for the first time in Romanos’ 
famous kontakion — in such a way that they occur in the most emotional and central 
passages, where they appear to form a kind of refrain. These characteristics, and the 
smooth flow of his verses, reminds us of the techniques of oral poetry.? 


Basing himself upon the whole of the hymnographical treasures of the Middle Ages, on 
the Acta Pilati and, especially on his immediate context, the hymns written at his time 
in political verse, this poet chose not to write a new hymn, but something else and new 
that exceeds the bounds set for hymnography: he composed something that is much longer 
than a troparion, a sort of amplified stavrotheotokion, in which he brought together 
all or at least many of the themes and motifs we find isolated and scattered in the 
stavrotheotokia, as we know them. The unknown author must have written it at the end 
of the fourteenth or at the beginning of the fifteenth century (within his closest context, 
the troparia of the fourteenth century), just as is assumed by Manousakas.*° 

But, personal traits or not, this composition cannot be considered as a piece of 
*personal poetry', as Greek philologists would call it. This brings us to our next question: 


Where? 


This ‘where’ is not meant in a geographical sense. With such a pure text, pure in the sense 
that it is free of dialectisms, one can never be sure where it comes from. My question is in 
what circumstances this Threnos was sung. That it was sung, and when it was sung, we 
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know from two of the manuscripts. Our best and oldest manuscript, the Lugdunensis 
(Batavorum), gives as title Θρῆνος τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου λεγόμενος τῇ ἁγίᾳ καὶ µεγάλη 
Παρασκευῇ, the Montepessulanus,® which is close to the first-mentioned, but is dated a 
bit later, Θρῆνος τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου λεγόμενος τῇ ἁγίᾳ καὶ μεγάλῃ Παρασκευῇ εἰς τὸν 
ἐπιτάφιον. Moreover, the Lugdunensis gives a very short, intriguing and unusual phrase 
that might be significant. Between the title and the text it says: “Εὐλόγησον πάτερ’ (“Your 
blessings, Father’). This is the phrase used by a person (or persons) who asks the priest or 
abbot for a blessing, before he/she (or they) starts singing from a text in front of him. 

Was this Threnos, then, meant for and used in the liturgy of Good Friday? We know 
that from the eleventh century a new, revised typikon was being reworked, in an exchange 
of ideas mainly between the monasteries of St. Savas in Palestine and of Studios in 
Constantinople. At the beginning of the thirteenth century this new Savaitic synthesis 
began to replace the typikon of the capital and was also ultimately adopted by the 
hesychast communities of Mount Athos.?? Thus a gradual shift took place from old sober 
scriptural anamnesis to mimetic ceremonial.” Might it be possible that, in this period of 
great change in the typikon, our Threnos was introduced into the liturgy? Not as a general 
measure, of course, but in the environment where it had been created, in a monastery, for 
example? We just do not know what liberties a priest, bishop or abbot could take, say, 
around the year 1400. The only thing we can say, from our viewpoint, is that this would 
have been a rather problematic thing to do: first, the text is too long to function as a 
stavrotheotokion and second, it contains at least one motif, the address to the cross, that 
would constitute a foreign body in the liturgy. 

Should we rather assume, then, that our Threnos was sung, not as part of the liturgy, 
but outside it? We all know about the custom of having (especially) the women sing on 
Good Friday, outside of the liturgy. I am not sure whether it still happens, but in some 
places it was customary for the women to sing the Μοιρολόγι τῆς Παναγιᾶς after the 
service of the Twelve Gospels (ἡ Ακολουθία τῶν Δώδεκα Εὐαγγελίων), during the night 
from Maundy Thursday to Good Friday, i.e. when the image of the Crucified Christ is still 
standing in the middle of the church;*! at other places again they sang it on Good Friday 
between the service of the Great Vespers, in which the Descent from the Cross 
(1) Ἀποκαθήλωσις) takes place and the Ἐγκώμια (or Ἐπιτάφιος θρῆνος) on Friday 
evening.” 

I am inclined to assume that the latter is true, i.e. that our Threnos was also sung 
outside the actual liturgy, and, apart from what I have stated above, for three reasons: 


1. The text does not appear in any of the earlier typika. Stathis, in his edition of the 
troparia of the fourteenth century, points out that these troparia were not used in the 
liturgy, but only, and sporadically, in lites, i.e. services which are usually only held in 
monasteries and last all night.9 

2. In the Parisinus graecus 1595 of the fifteenth century I have found a stavrotheotokion 
of the same type as those from the fourteenth century, collected by Stathis from the 
manuscripts of Mount Athos: 
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Parisinus graecus 1595: 158" (fifteenth century) 
“Έτεροι στίχοι ὅμοιοι τῆς Θεοτόκου 


Παρισταµένη τῷ σταυρῷ ἡ πάναγνος παρθένος 
καὶ τὸν σωτῆρα βλέπουσα κρεμάμενον ἐν ξύλῳ, 
θρηνοῦσα σπλάγχνα μητρικά, ὠδύρετο βοῶσα: 


Τέκνον ἐμὸν γλυκύτατον, παμφίλτατόν µου τέκνον, 

πῶς ὑπομένεις τὸν σταυρόν, τοὺς ἥλους καὶ τὴν λόγχην, 5 
τὸν σπόγγον καὶ τὸν κάλαμον, τὸν τίτλον τοῦ Πιλάτου; 

Πῶς ὑπομένεις ἐμπτυσμούς, ῥαπίσματα καὶ ὕβριν 

εἰς τοῦ Πιλάτου τὴν αὐλήν, ἡ ἄρνησις τοῦ Πέτρου; 


Ἐξέστη γῆ καὶ οὐρανὸς ἐπὶ τῇ σῇ σταυρώσει, 

ὁ ἥλιος ἐσκότασεν, ἐρράγησαν αἱ πέτραι, 10 
τότε τὸ καταπέτασμα τὸ τοῦ ναοῦ ἐσχίσθη. 

Ἰδοὺ λοιπὸν πεπλήρωται τοῦ Συμεὼν ὁ λόγος. 


᾿Αλλὰ ἀνάστα, Κύριε, τριήμερος ἐκ τάφου 
καὶ σπεῦσον, σῶσον εἰς ἐμέ, τὴν κεχαριτωμένην.55 


Looking at line 8 of this text, we notice, apart from the syntactical anomaly, that it is 
strikingly similar to the last line of the second of two glosses, discovered by Linos Politis 
in a manuscript of the thirteenth century and dated by him to the fifteenth century: 


Mon. of St. Nicanor (Zavorda, W. Maced.), Ms 20 (thirteenth century): ff. 8' and 7”: 
two glosses in margine (of the fifteenth century) 


Κάτου στα Γέροσόλυμα καὶ bc του Κυρίου τὸν tayo 
ἐκί μάρμαρα κλέγουσιν καὶ ορια µιρολογουσην 
εκὶ eve η Μαρθα καὶ ὐ Μαρία καὶ του Λαζαροῦ εἰ pava 


θέλει ὁ Χριστὸς και πειᾶνου τον θέλει καὶ τον σταυρόνου 
θέλει καὶ τον ειπανουσην στην οβριακιν aneco 
óc του Πιλατου τῆν αβλῆ 0c σεις αρνησις tov Πετροῦ 


We won’t go here into the problem of how to edit this line, but we do see that these 
two glosses of the fifteenth century are in perfect vernacular and have certainly formed 
part of a popular ballad about the Passion of Christ.” And this again means that the 
stavrotheotokion of the Parisinus graecus, which shows striking similarities with parts 
of our Threnos and belongs in its fourteenth century context,® in some way entered the 
sphere of popular ballads.” And thus, it is possible to surmise that for people of that time 
a text like our Threnos was connected rather with popular ballads than with liturgical 
hymns. 


3. A third reason why I think that our Threnos was not sung as part of the liturgy, but 
rather outside it, is the phrase ‘E0AGynoov πάτερ᾽ (‘Your blessings, Father’) which 
occurs in the Lugdunensis (Batavorum). It is tempting to assume that the scribe of our 
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manuscript, by jotting down this phrase, indicated what one asked of the priest, when 
one was about to sing our Threnos, after the actual service had ended. The phrase 
never occurs at the beginning of actual liturgical texts, because there it would be 
superfluous.” 


If all of this is true and if our Threnos was a ritual text and was meant to be sung and 
was actually sung, we must take into consideration the fact that, say, around the year 
1400, the transposition of the services (from the morning to the preceding evening and 
from the evening to the morning of the same day), which is customary nowadays, had not 
yet taken place." The same applies to the service of the Great Hours (ἡ Ακολουθία τῶν 
Μεγάλων Ὡρῶν): now the four Hours are grouped together and read in succession on the 
morning of Good Friday; around 1400, however, the First Hour was probably read 
immediately after the Orthros of Good Friday (which then started at midnight), the Third 
and Sixth (ἡ Τρισέκτη) were read together probably around 09.00 or 12.00 on the 
morning of Good Friday, and the Ninth was attached to the Vesper service, which must 
have started, then, at about 6.00 p.m. 

This means that, if the Threnos was sung between services, this could have been done 
(1) in the early morning of Good Friday between about 4.00 (after the ‘Twelve Gospels’ + 
the First Hour) and 9.00 or 12.00 (when the Third and Sixth Hour are read), (2) between, 
say, 11.00 or 14.00 (after the end of the Third and Sixth Hour) and 18.00, when the Vesper 
service starts, preceded by the Ninth Hour, and (3) between the end of the Vesper service, 
in which the ‘Descent from the Cross’ (ἡ Ἀποκαθήλωσις) takes place (say, around 9.00 
p.m.), and the beginning of the Orthros (the midnight service) of Holy Saturday with its 
Ἐγκώμια (or Ἐπιτάφιος θρῆνος). 

When one takes into consideration the contents of the Threnos (in which the Virgin 
laments her son, while he is hanging — dead — on the cross), one is inclined to give 
preference to the hours before the ‘Descent from the Cross’ takes place (possibilities (1) or 
(2)), but, if we follow what is said in the title of the Montepessulanus (Θρῆνος τῆς 
ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου λεγόμενος τῇ ἁγίᾳ καὶ μεγάλῃ Παρασκευῇ εἰς τὸν ἐπιτάφιον), then 
possibility (3), is also valid. 

The Latin text has for a long time, as we have seen above, been considered to be one 
of the poetic homilies of Ephraem the Syrian, which it is not. Either the anonymous trans- 
lator? or someone after him, appreciating the poetic qualities of the Latin translation, 
must have labelled it with the name of the renowned Syrian poet. 


Why? 


Since we may conjecture from the (older) manuscripts that the Threnos was sung, not as 
part of the liturgy, but outside it, the public for whom it was intended may have been ‘the 
people’. This may have been the reason why the language register is simpler than usual 
and why several motifs were introduced which are non-liturgical, but seem to issue from 
sources closer to ‘popular tradition’. 
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Could the Threnos be seen as an endeavour on the part of a monk/priest/bishop to 
raise the theological quality of the ritual Μοιρολόγι τῆς Παναγιᾶς of the people?” If so, his 
success, if any, might not have lasted very long. Only in the titles of the earliest MSS of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries do we find vestiges of its actual use (Lugdunensis: Θρῆνος 
τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου λεγόμενος τῇ ἁγία καὶ μεγάλῃ Παρασκευῇ; Montepessulanus: 
Θρῆνος τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου λεγόμενος τῇ ἁγίᾳ καὶ μεγάλῃ Παρασκευῇ εἰς τὸν 
ἐπιτάφιον). All the later manuscripts (of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) leave out 
the last part starting with λεγόμενος (see note 3). Thus, one might conclude that from 
some time in the sixteenth century the Threnos became a simple reading-text. 

For the later history of the Threnos we don’t have to depend on indications and 
hypotheses. We know that in the second half of the seventeenth century the Cephalonian 
priest-monk Anthimos/Akakios Diakrousis reworked it into a longer version in rhyme.” 
In this new form it seems to have become popular, especially on Crete, because it is there 
that we find manuscripts of the text. In one of them it bears the title H Περισταµένη and 
is an almost perfect copy of Diakrousis’s poem (which means that at least this version 
never entered the oral tradition, but was transmitted by manuscript).”° Its editor, Maria 
Amariotou, tells us that it was written, or rather copied, on March 5 of the year 1855, 
by Nikolaos Menegakis, schoolteacher in Kastelli, and that it was read, not sung, by a girl 
or boy on Good Friday: 


“H Περισταµένη (ἀντὶ Παρισταμένη, ὅπως περικαλῶ ἀντὶ παρακαλῶ) διαβαζόταν 
ἀπὸ κανένα καλλίφωνο ἀγόρι ἢ κορίτσι, κατὰ τὴν περιφορά τοῦ Ἐπιταφίου, στὸν 
Πύργο, μιὰ πλατεῖα τοῦ χωριοῦ τοῦ Καστελλίου Φουρνῆς τῆς ἐπαρχίας 
Μιραμπέλλου [near Neapolis] [...] Τώρα καὶ καμιὰ τριανταριὰ χρόνια δὲ 
διαβάζεται πιά᾽ 


So we may be sure that the text was used in this (ritual) way from about 1855 (and 
perhaps before that) until c. 1905. 

In 1969 Georgos Amargianakis published an article” in which he announced that he 
had discovered and copied from manuscripts” fifteen texts all of which are related 
to Diakrousis’s poem. According to Amargianakis six of these are closest to the text 
published by Amariotou (and, thus, very close to Diakrousis’s original text), three most 
resemble a text copied from a manuscript found in Βουλισμένη, a village close to 
Νεάπολης, but quite different from the Amariotou text,” and finally, four, form one 
group with a text found in Ἀνατολή, a village west of Ἱεράπετρα, still related to the 
Amariotou text, but even farther removed from it than the text from BovAiopévn.9 Two 
things are of interest: (1) these texts have never entered the oral tradition, but were handed 
down in the form of manuscripts, which were (are?) also used during their (ritual) perfor- 
mance;*! (2) they are sung (by a group of women — although men are not excluded —, 
sometimes divided into two choirs)® at a given hour on Good Friday, in the church, but 
outside of the liturgy.? We may assume that for some time after 1400 the original Threnos 
must have been functioning in exactly the same way. 

And so we may conclude that our Threnos, in the form of a ritual performance, 
has been alive from c. 1400 until 1969 and after.** It should be noted, however, that in 
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the text of Ἀνατολή we find only ten verses which are identical or similar to the text of 
Diakrousis, and just one which is similar to the original Threnos, verse 1: Παρισταµένή 


στὸ σταυρὸ ἡ πάναγνος Μαρία [...]! 
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11 Alexiou, ‘The Lament’, 130, note 139. 

12 Wim F. Bakker — Dia M.L. Philippides, ‘The 
Lament of the Virgin by Ephraem the Syrian’, in 
Ἐνθύμησις Νικολάου M. Παναγιωτάκη, επιμ. 
Στέφανος Κακλαμάνης, Ἀθανάσιος 
Μαρκόπουλος, Γιάννης Μαυρομάτης (Ἡράκλειο 
2000) 39-56; Wim Ε. Bakker, ‘The Θρῆνος τῆς 
Θεοτόκου (ed. Μανούσακας 1956) and the Threnos, 
seu Lamentatio sanctissimae Dei genitricis by 
Ephraem the Syrian’, Neograeca Medii Aevi V 
(Exeter College, Oxford, September 2000) 

(in press). The same is stated (but not argued) in: 
Κ.Α. de Meyier, E. Hulshoff Pol, Codices 
bibliothecae publicae graeci (Leiden 1965 [Codices 
manuscripti, VIII]) 123, and B. Bouvier, Le 
mirologue de la Vierge. Chansons et poémes grecs 
sur la Passion du Christ. I: La chanson populaire du 
Vendredi Saint. Avec une étude musicale par Samuel 
Baud-Bovy (Geneva 1976) 255. 

- 13 For further particulars see Bakker, ‘The Θρῆνος 
τῆς Θεοτόκου’. 

14 See, e.g. the kanones of Joseph Hymnographos 
(ninth century) in PG 105, 1345D-48B: Ἐκ τοῦ 
Κανόνος τῆς Τετάρτης, εἰς τὸν Ὄρθρον, and 
1349Α-Ώ: Ἐκ τοῦ Κανόνος τῆς Παρασκευῆς, εἰς 


τὸν ᾿Ὄρθρον; the homily on Mary of George of 
Nicomedia (ninth century): Ὁμιλία εἰς τὴν Μαρίαν 
παρισταμένην τῷ σταυρῷ, PG 100, 1457-89, and the 
lament of the Virgin in Constantine the Rhodian’s 
description of the mosaics in the church of the Holy 
Apostles in Constantinople (tenth century): Στίχοι 
Κωνσταντίνου ᾿Ασηκρίτη του Ῥοδίου (E. Legrand, 
‘Description des ceuvres d'art et de l'église des 
Saints-Apótres de Constantinople’, REG 9 (1896) 
36-65), verses 916-81 (the lament from verse 946 
and onwards). For its first appearance in the liturgy 
of the Orthodox Church see D. Pallas, Passion und 
Bestattung Christi (Munich: Miscellanea Byzantina 
Monacensia II 1965) 56. 

15 See Ioli Kalavrezou, ‘Images of the Mother: 
When the Virgin Mary Became Meter Theow’, DOP 
44 (1990) 165-72. See also Pallas, Passion und 
Bestattung Christi 37. 

16 Cf. Gertrud Schiller, Iconography of Christian 
Art, Bd. 2: The Passion of Jesus Christ. Translated 
by Janet Seligman (Greenwich, CT 1971/1972) 96: 
*Apart from arguments against the Monophysites, 
reference to the physical Death of Christ was 
important also to the opponents of Iconoclasm 
during the Iconoclastic Controversy (726-843) as a 
means of justifying images of Christ. They saw his 
physical Death as parallel to his Incarnation, which 
they regarded as the reason and motive for the 
visual representation of Christ. This is why, soon 
after the end of the Iconoclastic Controversy, 
illustrations to psalters, which originated in 
iconodule monasteries, began to depict Christ dead 
rather than alive on the Cross’. See also Henry 
Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium 
(Princeton 1981) 91 and 97, and J.R. Martin, ‘The 
Dead Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art’, in Late 
Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Albert 
Mathias Friend Jr., ed. Kurt Weitzmann (Princeton 
1955). For further particulars on the whole subject 
see Bakker — Philippides, "The Lament of the 
Virgin', 39—56. 

17 P. Maas — C.A. Trypanis, 5. Romani Melodi 
Cantica. Cantica Genuina (Oxford 1963) 142-9 

(no. 19): Τὸν δι’ ἡμᾶς σταυρωθέντα δεῦτε πάντες 
ὑμνήσωμεν [...] 

18 On Romanos’ kontakion see especially Alexiou, 
‘The Lament’, 112-6, and Eva Catafygiotu-Topping, 
Sacred Songs: Studies in Byzantine Hymnography 
(Minneapolis 1997) 237-56. For the reasons why the 
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title is rather unfortunate see Bakker — Philippides, 
‘The Lament of the Virgin’, n.28. 

19 Στίχοι θρηνητικοὶ τραγῳδηθέντες ἐν τῇ εἱρκτῇ 
“Λεονάρδου Τελλαμπόρτα ἀδόμενοι εἰς τὸν Ἐπιτάφιον 
Θρῆνον, in Μ.Ι. Μανούσακας, Λεονάρδου 
Ντελλαπόρτα ποιήματα (1403/1411) (Ἀθῆναι 1995) 
335-63. 

20 Nikos Panagiotakis’ posthumous critical edition 
is in press. For the moment, see Νικόλαος M. 
Παναγιωτάκης, “Ἡ Παλαιὰ καὶ Νέα Διαθήκη 
ποίηµα προγενέστερο τοῦ 17ου αἰώνα”, Origini 
della letteratura Neogreca, a cura di Nikolaos Μ. 
Panayotakis (Venice 1993), vol. II, 242-77. 

21 The motif, probably inspired by the famous 
poem of Venantius Fortunatus (c. 600) Flecte ramos, 
arbor alta, which was even included in the 
Roman-Catholic Good Friday service (‘Flecte ramos, 
arbor alta. Tensa laxa viscera, et rigor lentescat ille, 
quem dedit nativitas. Et superni membra regis tende 
miti stipite"), became very popular. I give only a few 
examples: the lauda of the early fourteenth century 
‘Quista vesta mia serane...’ (Giuseppe Galli, Laudi 
inedite dei disciplinati umbri scelte di sui codici più 
antichi [Biblioteca storica della letteratura italiana, 
X] (Bergamo 1910) 150—7): verses 89-90: ‘arbore 
alta, enchina el ramo | ch’ io toccar possa cuie tanto 
amo’; Planto de la Verzene Maria of the fourteenth 
century (Alfred Linder, Plainte de la Vierge en vieux 
vénitien. Texte critique précedé d'une introduction 
linguistique et littéraire (Uppsala 1898)) verses 
576—7: *deflecte ramos, arbor alta, ch'io posa tochar 
un puocho el fiol mio’; Cantare sulla Passione di 
N.S. Gesu Cristo by Niccolò di Mino Cicerchia 
(1364) (L. Razzolini, Passione di N.S. Gesu Cristo 
(Bologna 1878)) verse 212: ʻO croce, li tuo ram’ 
inclina,| o arbor alta’; Compassio Virginis 
(fourteenth century) by Giovanni d'Aquila (Giovanni 
Farris, La ‘Compassio Virginis’ nel sec. XV 
(Giovanni d'Aquila O.P.) (Savona 1980) 42: ‘flecte 
ramos, ut saltem de meis lachrymis possim 
dulcissimo filio meo aliquid refrigerium prestare’. 
22 C. Tischendorf, Εὐαγγέλια ἀπόκρυφα (Lipsiae 
1853) Acta Pilati B: cap. X.4. 

23 See Bouvier, Le mirologue de la Vierge, 252—5. 
See also the Cypriot Θρῆνος τῆς Παναγίας, which is 
not a popular ballad, but a *(half-) learned" 
composition, certainly influenced by the popular 
ballads, but also, indirectly, by our Threnos (with as 
intermediary the Πένθος τῇ ἁγίᾳ καὶ μεγάλῃ 


Παρασκευῇ, a reworking of our Threnos by the 
seventeenth century cleric Akakios Diakrousis), 
published by Πηλαβάκης (K. Πηλαβάκνη, “O 
Θρῆνος τῆς Παναγίας’, Κυπριακὰ Χρονικά 5 (1927) 
72-82) verses 172-183 “Σταυρέ μου, ξύλον ἅγιον, 
ξύλον χαριτωμένον [...] Σκύψε σταυρὲ νὰ δυνηθῶ 
νὰ σὲ καταφιλήσω᾽. 

For a discussion of this and many other motifs 
and formulas which do not occur in ‘Laments of the 
Virgin’ until much later see Bakker — Philippides, 
‘The Lament of the Virgin’, 47-53. 

24 Egon Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music 
and Hymnography (Oxford 1961) 2nd edn, 157. 

25 Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music, 127-8. 
26 See Marc D. Lauxtermann, The Spring of 
Rhythm. An Essay on the Political Verse and Other 
Byzantine Metres (Vienna 1999) 35-7. 

27 Lagp. Εὐστρατιάδης, “Ἰωάννης ὁ 
Κουκουζέλης, ὁ μαΐστωρ, καὶ ὁ χρόνος τῆς ἀκμῆς 
tov’, EEBS 14 (1938) 3-86. 

28 Tp. ©. Στάθης, H δεκαπεντασύλλαβος 
ὑμνογραφία ἐν τῇ βυζαντινῇ μελοποιΐᾳ (Ἀθῆναι 
1977). 

29 See Στάθης, H δεκαπεντασύλλαβος ὑμνογραφία 
88-104. 

30 For more examples see Στάθης, Ἡ 
δεκαπεντασύλλαβος ὑμνογραφία, 175—213. 

31 Στάθης, H δεκαπεντασύλλαβος ὑμνογραφία 203, 
no. 63-64 (also in Εὐστρατιάδης, 

«Ἰωάννης 6 Κουκουζέλης’, 50-1). 

32 Στάθης, Ἡ δεκαπεντασύλλαβος ὑμνογραφία 205, 
no. 69 (also in Εὐστρατιάδης, 

«Ἰωάννης ὁ Κουκουζέλης’, 48). 

33 For a fuller description of the contents see 
Dronke, ‘Laments of the Maries’ 99-102, and 

K. Chr. J.W. de Vries, De Mariaklachten, 39-44. 

34 Dronke, ‘Laments of the Maries’, 101: ‘At the 
close, as in Planctus ante nescia, comes a peripeteia: 
turning to Christ once more, Mary passes beyond 
the human anguish, protest and death-wish [which is 
NOT uttered!], to a comprehension of what his 
death signifies’. 

35 In the verses of the introduction I also give the 
text of the Latin translation (according to the 
edition of Cologne 1547), so that the reader may see 
for himself that the Latin text is indeed a translation 
of the Greek. For further particulars see Bakker, 
‘The Θρῆνος τῆς Θεοτόκου. The Greek text is given 
according to a new edition, which will be published 
shortly. 
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36 Cf. Μανούσακας, “Ἑλληνικὰ ποιήματα’, 25-6. 
37 For more on the monody see Lauxtermann, The 
Spring of Rhythm, 25-31. 

38 See, e.g. 'AkoA. Παθῶν (Μέγ. Σάββ.) 
Ἐπιτάφιος θρῆνος, Στάσις B: ‘opo. ὠγίέ ἡ 
ἀπείρανδρος θρηνεῖ καὶ λέγει ôv ὡς βασιλέα γὰρ 
ἤλπιζον, κατάκριτον οὖν βλέπω ἐν σταυρῷ. Ταῦτα 
Γαβριὴλ. poi ἀπήγγειλεν, ôte κατέπτη, ὃς τὴν 
βασιλείαν αἰώνιον ἔφη τοῦ Υἱοῦ µου τοῦ Ἰησοῦ; 
Φεῦ! τοῦ Συμεὼν ἐκτετέλεσται ἡ προφητεία ἡ γὰρ 
σὴ ῥομφαία διέδραµε τὴν ἐμὴν καρδίαν, 
Ἐμμανουήλ”; Carsten Hóeg, H.J.W. Tillyard and 
Egon Wellesz, Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae. 
Transcripta, vol. V: The Hymns of the Oktoechus. 
Transcribed by H.J.W. Tillyard. Part II 
(Copenhagen 1949) 172: *Ot pot, γλυκύτατε υἱέ µου, 
τοιαῦτά μοι τῆς χαρᾶς τὰ εὐαγγέλια’; 202: “τοιαῦτά 
μοι τὰ περὶ σοῦ ὁ Γαβριὴλ. ἐκόμισεν εὐαγγέλια”; 
204: 

“Ποῦ μοι, τέκνον, ἔλεγες τοῦ Γαβριὴλ. τὰ 
εὐαγγέλια’; Κωνστ. Ρόδ. vss 950-1 (see n.14): 

Ποῦ Γαβριὴλ ῥημάτων ὑποσχέσεις, ὃς εἶπε πρός 
µε πρὶν γενέσθαι σὸν τόκον’; Χριστὸς Πάσχων (A. 
Tuilier, Grégoire de Nazianze: La Passion du Christ, 
tragédie [Sources chrétiennes 149] (Paris 1969) verses 
449-50: “Ταῦτ᾽ οὐ ξυνῳδὰ τοῖς πρὶν Ἀγγέλου 
λόγοις’; Βασιλάκης (W. Hórandner, Der 
Prosarhythmus in der rbetorischen Literatur der 
Byzantiner (Vienna 1981) 98-104: Νικηφόρος 
Βασιλάκης (12ος αι.) oder Συμεὼν Μεταφραστής 
(10ος αι): Τίνας ἂν εἴπη ἡ Θεοτόκος περιπλακεῖσα 
κηδευομένῳ τῷ ταύτης υἱῷ τῷ Θεῷ καὶ Σωτῆρι 
Χριστῷ) 8-10: 'καὶ ὁ τοῦ Γαβριὴλ ἀσπασμός. οὐ 
γὰρ καὶ νῦν ὁ κύριος μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ καθὼς ἐκεῖνος μοι 
ἐπηγγείλατο’. 

39 Anonymus, ‘Un’ ufficiatura perduta del Venerdi 
Santo' (Canon on the Lament of the Virgin), Roma 
e l'Oriente 5 (1913) 302-13. 

40 Pallas, Passion und Bestattung Christi 30-1 and 
56. 

41 It is interesting to see that, notwithstanding the 
obvious connections between our Threnos and the 
Acta Pilati, the death wish, which, of course, does 
not occur in liturgical texts, but is frequent in 
popular ballads, has been avoided by our poet. For 
this motif see Bouvier, Le mirologue de la Vierge, 
177-81. 

42 For a discussion of the occurrence of this motif 
in Eastern as well as in Western texts see Bakker — 
Philippides, “The Lament of the Virgin’, 49-51. 


43 Νικόλαος Πατριάρχης Κωνστ., Κανὼν 
θρηνητικὸς τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου ἐν τῇ σταυρώσει 
τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ Θεοῦ in I. Pitra, 
Spicilegium solesmense complectens sanctorum 
patrum scriptorumque ecclesiasticorum anecdota 
hactenus opera, selecta e graecis orientalibusque et 
latinis codicibus, publici juris facta curante Domno 
J.B. Pitra [...] (Paris 1852-58) vol. IV, 491-5. 

44 Cf the Άκολ. Παθῶν (M. Πέμπτ. Ἔσπ.). 
where this part of the kontakion is sung, and 
Symeon Metaphrastes, who repeats these words 
literally in his kanon (20). See also the text of 
Nikolaos Grammatikos (n.43); the Χριστὸς Πάσχων 
vss 454-62 'δὸς δὸς λόγον μοι, τοῦ Θεοῦ πατρὸς 
Λόγε, μὴ δὴ παρέλθῃς σῖγα δούλην μητέρα’. Only 
much later, in a version of the late seventeenth 
century, the Cod. Athon. Lavras 1309 (K 22), 
48'—53', did it enter our Threnos in the form of an 
extra verse (77a): 'ἀνάπτυξον τὰ χείλη σου καὶ δός 
μοι λόγον, Λόγε’. In the popular ballads it is 
usually found in the form of ‘Aè μοῦ μιλᾶς, παιδάκι 
pov ...' (see Bouvier, Le mirologue de la Vierge 76 
(no. 201, verse 39), 77 (no. 42 — no. 118, verse 45), 
80 (no. 89a, verse 67), 96 (no. 164, verse 96), 

and 116 (no. 98, verse 36)). 

45 Στίχοι θρηνητικοὶ of Dellaportas (see n.19; 
fifteenth century), verses 327-8 'δὲν ἔχω μάναν ἢ 
ἀδελφή, νὰ μὲ παρηγορήση, € δὲν ἔχω ἐγὼ ἡ 
ταλαίπωρη τὴν κεφαλήν μου κλίνειν᾽; 

the anonymous Παλαιὰ καὶ Νέα Διαθήκη 2997 (see 
n.20; sixteenth century) ‘Kai ποῦ νὰ κλίνη 
κεφαλή...” and two compositions (not popular 
ballads) of probably the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century from Cyprus, Ὁ Θρῆνος τῆς Παναγιᾶς 

(K. Πηλάβακης, Κυπριακὰ Χροωικά 5 (1927) 
79-82), verses 151-2: “Καὶ τώρα ποῦ νὰ πορευθῶ 
καὶ ποῦ νὰ πᾶ νὰ μείνω; J Τίνος στὸ σπίτιν ἡ 
πτωχὴ τὴν κεφαλὴν νὰ κλίνω’; Τὸ τραγούδιον τῆς 
Σανταφιάοης (Κ. Γιαγκούλλης, Κυπριακαὶ Σπουδαὶ 
31 (1967) 183—205), verse 171: ‘Kai ποῦ νὰ κλίνω 
κεφαλήν, καλῶς νὰ κλίνω βλέμμαν’. 

46 See Dellaportas in the previous note. 

47 The only Greek text where I found a parallel to 
the contents of verse 86 is in one of the works of 
George Lapithes, who was probably a contemporary 
of our poet (Fr Tinnefeld, ‘Georgios Lapithes Eine 
Ethopoiie auf Maria unter dem Kreuz Christi’, 
Orthodoxes Forum 1 (1987) 33-59, cap. 9.11-12 “Σύ 
μοι καὶ ἀνὴρ [...] καὶ υἱὸς [...] καὶ πατήρ”). For the 
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rest, there seem to be parallels only in western 
literature: Pseudo-Bernardus of Clairvaux (thirteenth 
century), Liber de Passione Christi et doloribus et 
planctibus matris eius, in PL 182. 1136C: ‘Tu mihi 
pater, tu mihi mater, ti mihi sponsus, tu mihi filius, 
tu mihi omnia eras’; Jacopone da Todi (1230-1306), 
Stabat Mater (Frederic James Edward Raby, 

A History of Christian-Latin Poetry from the 
Beginnings to the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford 
1927) 440), verses 45-4: ‘figlio, pate e marito;/ figlio 
chi t'à ferito!’; a ‘Pianto della Vergine’ of c. 1325 
(Alfred Linder, Plainte de la Vierge en vieux 
vénitien. Texte critique précédé d’ une introduction 
linguistique et littéraire (Uppsala 1898)), verses 
1309-10: ‘Questo ὁ el mio fiol e la vita mia; mio 
Dio, mio padre, mio sposo [...]’. Since our Threnos 
does not give any (other) hints of being influenced 
by western texts, there is no reason to believe that 
this would be the case here. 

48 We find this same passage already in a homily 
of Pseudo-Epiphanios Cyprios in PG 43, 445C-48B. 
49 For a fuller discussion of this motif see Bakker 
— Philippides, ‘The Lament of the Virgin’, 52-3. 

50 Alexiou, ‘The Lament’, 127: ‘The laments, 
especially those in Ms C [of the Acta Pilati] [...] the 
sequence and detail of the narrative is strikingly 
close to the modern ballads [...]’; 128: ‘Rather than 
assume a direct influence of the Acta Pilati on later 
vernacular tradition, I should prefer to argue that 
the text had itself been subject to popular 
re-handling in the process of transmission.’ See also 
Alexiou, The ritual lament 68: ‘The most probable 
explanation [of the AP being so close to the modern 
ballads] is that the Epitaphios, the apocryphal 
lament and the modern ballads were drawing on a 
common tradition, the Epitaphios elaborating the 
lyrical elements and the ballads concentrating on the 
narrative. It is not possible to date this common 
tradition precisely, but it must have been well 
established and widely known by the time the 
second recension of the AP was written down.’ 

51 Cf. W. Lipphardt, ‘Studien zu den 
Marienklagen. Marienklage und germanische 
Todenklage’, Beitráge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur 58 (1934) 390—444, especially 
396-8. 

52 For the presence of the motif of the Virgin’s 
apostrophe to the Cross in Greek folk-song see 
Bouvier, Le mirologue de la Vierge, 253-5. 


53 Cf. Alexiou, ‘The Lament’, 134-40. 

54 Alexiou, The ritual lament 64: ‘[...] several 
features of its style, notably the use of incremental 
repetition in groups of three, and traces of a refrain 
at key points in the line, would seem to owe 
something to the techniques of oral poetry.’ 

55 See also Alexiou, The ritual lament, 64. 

56 See n.4. 

57 Of the fifteenth century; see De Meyier — 
Hulshoff Pol, Codices bibliothecae publicae graeci, 
122-3. 

58 Of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries; see 
Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothèques 
publiques des Départements. Tome premier (Paris 
1849) 279ff.: manuscrits de la bibliothèque de |’ 
École de médecine de Montpellier: no. 405, 44—8ff. 
59 See Alkiviadis C. Calivas, Great Week and 
Pascha in the Greek Orthodox Church (Brookline, 
MA 1992) 8. See also Robert Taft, The Liturgy of 
the Hours in East and West. The Origins of the 
Divine Office and Its Meaning for Today 
(Collegeville, MN 1986) 276. In general see Pallas, 
Passion und Bestattung Christi 29-38. 

60 See Robert Taft, ‘A Tale of Two Cities. The 
Byzantine Holy Week Triduum as a Paradigm of 
Liturgical History’, in Time and Community, ed. 

J. Neil Alexander (Washington 1990) 23; id., ‘In the 
Bridegroom’s Absence. The Paschal triduum in the 
Byzantine Church’, Studia Anselmiana 102: Analecta 
Liturgica 14 (1990) 91. 

61 T.A. Μέγας, Ἑλληνικαὶ ἑορταὶ καὶ ἔθιμα τῆς 
λαϊκῆς λατρείας (Ἀθῆναι 1957) 155: 'Γυναῖκες καὶ 
παρθένοι εἰς πολλὰ µέρη διανυκτερεύουν εἰς τὸν 
ναόν, φυλάγουν καὶ μοιρολογοῦν τὸ Χριστό, ὡς 
συνηθίζουν νὰ κἀμνουν διὰ κάθε προσφιλές των 
λείψανον. Ἐκεῖ ἐν κατανύξει λέγουν τραγουδιστὰ 
τὰ Πάθη τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἢ τὸ Μοιρολόγι τῆς 
Παναγίας Σήμερον μαῦρος οὐρανός, σήμερον μαύρη 
μέρα ...". See also Bouvier, Le mirologue de la 
Vierge, 29-33, K. Ῥωμαῖος, 

Κοντὰ στὶς ρίζες. Ἔρευνα στὸν ψυχικὸ κόσµο τοῦ 
ἑλληνικοῦ λαοῦ (Αθήνα 1980) 59, and Pallas, Passion 
und Bestattung Christi, pp. 4, 52. 

62 Μέγας, Ἑλληνικαὶ ἑορταί 159: “Ὅταν περὶ τὴν 
μεσημβρίαν γίνη ἡ ἀποκαθήλωσις καὶ ἐκτεθῆ εἰς 
προσκύνησιν ἡ χρυσούφαντος παράστασις τοῦ 
νεκροῦ Χριστοῦ ἐπὶ φορητοῦ κουβουκλίου, τὸτε 
ἀρχίζει ὁ στολισμὸς τοῦ Ἐπιταφίου. [...] Εἰς 
πολλοὺς τόπους τὰ κορίτσια τὴν ὥραν ποὺ 
στολίζουν τὸν Ἐπιταφίον ψάλλουν τὸ μοιρολόγι 
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τῆς Παναγίας, μακρὸν θρησκευτικὸν ἆσμα ποὺ 
ἱστορεῖ τὴν σταύρωσιν τοῦ Ἰησοῦ καὶ ἐκφράζει 
τὴν ὀδυνην τῆς ἁγίας αὐτοῦ Μητρός’. See also 
Bouvier, Le mirologue de la Vierge 33--4, and 
Ρωμαῖος, Κοντὰ στὶς ρίζες 60. See also K. Ρωμαῖος, 
“Τὸ μοιρολόγι τῆς Παναγίας’, ἀρχεῖον Πόντου 

19 (1952) 189-90. 

63 Στάθης, Ἡ δεκαπεντασύλλαβος ὑμνογραφία 
154: "Ίσως ἐδῶπρέπει νὰ τονισθῆ ὅτι τὰ κείµενα 
ταῦτα, ὡς ἀνήκοντα ὅλα εἰς τὸ Μαθηματάριον, 
εἶδος τοῦ παπαδικοῦ γένους, τῆς Βυζαντινῆς 
Μελοποιίας, ἦσαν προωρισµένα νὰ ψάλλωνται 
μόνον κατὰ τὴν λιτὴν τῶν ἀκολουθιῶν κυρίως εἰς 
τὰς μονὰς καὶ τὰς μνήμας τῶν ἑορταζομένων 
ἁγίων εἰς πανηγύρεις. [...] Κατὰ ταῦτα δὲν ἦσαν 
εὐρύτερον γνωστὰ εἰς τὴν λατρείαν καὶ τοὺς 
πιστοὺς γενικῶς, ἀλλὰ μόνον εἰς τὸν ψαλτικὸν 
κόσμον’. 

64 See, e.g., Στάθης, H δεκαπεντασύλλαβος 
ὑμνογραφία 208, πο. 75: Συλλογὴ Μετοχίου 
Παναγίου Τάφου Κωνσταντινουπόλεως 702 

(c. 1820), f. 150°: Ἐξήγησις Χουρμουζίου 
Χαρτοφύλακος εἰς τὴν ἑνότητα τῶν 
Σταυροθεοτοκίων τοῦ παλαιοῦ Αναστασιματαρίου 
(of the fourteenth century): 


Παρισταµένη τῷ σταυρῷ ἡ πάναγνος παρθένος 

καὶ τὸν σωτῆρα βλέπουσα σαρκὶ προσηλωθέντα, 
κινοῦσα σπλάγχνα μητρικὰ ὠδύρετο βοῶσα: 
Τέκνον ἐμὸν γλυκύτατον γλυκύτατόν μου τέκνον, 
πῶς ὑπομένεις ἐμπαιγμοὺς ῥαπίσματα καὶ ὕβρεις; 5 
πῶς ὑπομένεις τὸν σταυρόν, τοὺς ἥλους καὶ τὴν 
λόγχην, 

τὸν σπόγγον καὶ τὸν κάλαμον, τὸν τίτλον τοῦ 
Πιλάτου; 


Ὁ Συμεὼν ὁ δίκαιος λόγῳ προαγορεύει: 
«"φθορε, τὴν καρδίαν σου ἐλεύσεται ῥομφαία. 
‘H δὲ παρθένος καὶ ἁγνὴ ἐν τῷ σταυρῷ ἑστῶσα, 10 
πάλιν ἡ κτίσις μαίνεται, πάλιν ἡ γή κλονεῖται, 
ὀδυρομένη ὀδυρμὸν τοῖς ρήμασι μνησθεῖσα. 
Ἰδοὺ λοιπὸν πεπλήρωται τοῦ Συμεὼν ὁ λόγος 
ἥλιος φῶς ἐσκότασεν, ἐρράγησαν δὲ πέτραι, 
ἐξέστη γῆ καὶ οὐρανὸς ἐπὶ τῇ σῇ σταυρώσει. 15 
᾿Αλλ’ ἀνάστα, ὁ Κύριος, τριήμερος ἐκ tagov 
ἐπίβλεψον καὶ πρὸς ἐμέ, τὴν κεχαριτωμένην. 
65 I have found the same text, with only very 
slight alterations, in St. Lavra 1281. I 197, Ε. 2831 
(of the seventeenth century) and in the 
Vindobonensis Theol. Gr. 247 (olim 210), f. 3" 
(also of the seventeenth century). 


66 See Bouvier, Le mirologue de la Vierge 67.1 
reproduce here the (diplomatically edited) text 
exactly as it is printed in Bouvier’s book. 

67 ΟΕ. Bouvier, Le mirologue de la Vierge 78 

(no. 89a, verse 1), 84 (no. 164, verse 6), 88 (no. 164, 
verse 92), and 108 (no. 83, verse 6), where the first 
verse of the first gloss is found as part of a lament 
of the Virgin. 

68 Either as example or as a later reworking. 

69 The same applies to the stavrotheotokion 
quoted in n.64 (which, again, shows striking 
similarities with our Threnos — and with the 
stavrotheotokion found in the Parisinus graecus 
15951): the structure of line 11 of this text is the 
same as we find so often in folk songs. 

70 Ithank Professors Georgos Amargianakis (T) 
and Grigorios Stathis of the University of Athens for 
their advice on this matter. 

71 See Calivas, Great Week and Pascha, 13. 

72 Calivas, Great Week and Pascha, 69. 

73 This cannot be Ambrosius Camaldulensis: see 
n.6. Nor can it be either of two other known 
translators of works of Ephraem, Julius Clemens 
and Petrus Franciscus Zinus, who are mentioned as 
such by Assemani (see n.5) I: xv and Ixxxvi-vii. 
Nor could it be Gerardus Vossius (see n.6), because 
in this case, the phrase ‘Eodem Gerard. Vossio 
Interprete et Scholiaste', which he always uses in his 
Ephraem-edition, is missing. 

74 Cf. Pallas, Passion und Bestattung Christi 58 
note 181: ‘Wohl vom volkstümlichen Threnos des 
aussenkirchendienstlichen Dromenons wurde das 
künstlerische Gedicht “Παρισταμένη τῷ σταυρῷ” 
angeregt [...]’. 

75 See Μανούσακας, Ἑλληνικὰ ποιήματα” 14-6. 
For the text see Ακάκιος Διακρούσης, Βιβλίον 
καλούμενον Ἐκλογαὶ περιέχον Tov ἀκάθιστον 
"Yuvov, καὶ ἄλλας τινὰς ᾿Ακολουθίας καὶ Εὐχὰς 
ἀναγκαίας [...] Ἐνετίησιν ar’. Παρὰ Νικολάῳ 
Γλικεῖ τῷ ἐξ Ἰωαννίνων) 160-8: Πένθος τῇ ἁγία καὶ 
μεγάλῃ Παρασκευῇ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ᾿Ακακίου. For a 
comparison between the original Threnos and 
Diakrousis's version see Manousakas’ article, 70-3. 
76 Μαρία ᾽Αμαριώτου, “Ἡ Περισταμένη τῷ 
Σταυρῷ”, Ἐπετηρὶς Εταιρείας Κρητικῶν Σπουδῶν 
2 (1939) 313-23: Πένθος τῇ ἁγίᾳ καὶ μεγάλῃ 
Παρασκευῇ. For a comparison between Diakrousis’s 
text and the Περισταµένη see Μανούσακας, 
“Ἑλληνικὰ ποιήματα” 64 and n.1. 


38 Wim F. Bakker 


77 ἵΤ. ᾽Αμαργιανάκης, 'Λαϊκὸν στιχούργημα τοῦ 
Θρήνου τῆς Θεοτόκου εἰς τὴν Σταύρωσιν τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ’, Ἐπετηρὶς τοῦ Κέντρου Ἐρεύνης τῆς 
Ἑλληνικῆς Λαογραφίας 20-21 (1969) 185-222. 

78 One of the texts, the one from the village of 
Μῦϑθοι, west of Ἱεράπετρα, he actually copied 

from an edition: Ἐμμανουὴλ, Π.Κ. Παπαδάκη, 
Ἐπιταφίος Θρῆνος τῆς Θεοτόκου ἢ ἐγκώμια ἄδόμενα 
κατὰ τὴν Μεγάλην Παρασκενὴν ἑσπέρας (Ἱεράπετρα 
1909). 

79 While Diakrousis’s poem, just as the original 
Threnos, is still a monody (a monologue of the 
Virgin, with a small prologue and epilogue) the 
Βουλισμένη-νετοίοη has become a hotchpotch: 

(1) through the omission of verses of the 
Diakrousis-text and the addition of new ones, 

the original structure of themes and motifs has been 
thoroughly violated; (2) through the introduction of 
a narrator, pieces of the story of the crucifixion 
(with three ‘words from the cross’) and the burial of 
Christ (with Joseph of Arimathea and Pontius Pilate 
as speakers) have been inserted, with as consequence 
the fact that the Virgin’s monologue is interrupted 
by extensive pieces of narrative. 

80 For further particulars about the places of 
origin and the titles of the texts and the texts 
themselves (from Βουλισμένη and Ἀνατολή) see 
the article of Amargianakis (n.77). 


81 ᾽Αμαργιανάκης, ΄Λαϊκὸν στιχούργημα’ 186: 
«Τὸ ἆσμα ὅμως καὶ εἰς τὸ χωρίον τοῦτο, δηλ. τοὺς 
Μύθους, ὡς καὶ εἰς τὰ λοιπά, ἐκτελεῖται, ὡς πρὸς 
τὸ κείµενον αὐτοῦ, ἐξ ἀναγνώσεως ἀπὸ 
χειρόγραφον καταγραφήν του. Οὕτως ἡ διάδοσις 
τοῦ ποιήµατος εἰς τὴν περιοχὴν ταύτην τῆς 
Κρήτης, πιθανῶς καὶ εἰς ἄλλας, ἐγίνετο διὰ 
χειρογράφου παραδόσεως, διότι οὐδαμοῦ, ὡς 
ἐπληροφορήθην, ἄδεται τοῦτο ἀπὸ μνήμης’. 

82 For further particulars about the way the text is 
sung see ᾿Αμαργιανάκης, 'Λαϊκὸν στιχούργημα᾽ 
188-9. 

83 ᾽Αμαργιανάκης, 'Λαϊκὸν στιχούργημα᾽ 188: 
“Κατὰ τὸ κρατοῦν ἔθιμον, ἄδεται τὸ dopo ἢ κατὰ 
τὴν πρωίαν τῆς Μεγ. Παρασκευῆς πρὸ τῆς 
ἀκολουθίας τῶν Ὡρῶν, κατὰ τὴν διήρκειαν τοῦ 
στολισμοῦ τοῦ Ἐπιταφίου (Ἀνατολή, Καλὸν 
Χωρίον), ἢ μετ᾽ αὐτὸν (Ἔξω Μουλιανά) ἢ τὸ 
ἀπόγευμα τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρας μετὰ τὴν ἀκολουθίαν 
τοῦ Ἑσπερινοῦ (Κεντρί, Σταυροχώριον, Μάλλες) 
ἢ κατὰ τὴν νύκτα μετὰ τὴν περιφορὰν τοῦ 
Ἐπιταφίου (Ὀρεινόν, Κάτω Χωρίον, Χριστός, 
Καλαμαυκα, Μῦθοι, Βασιλική, Μίλατος), ἢ τέλος 
κατὰ τὴν νύκτα τῆς Μεγ. Πέμπτης μετὰ τὴν 
Σταύρωσιν (Μεσελέροι, Βραχάσιον)'. 

84 It would be safe, however, to add as a marginal 
note that it may have been asleep during some 
period between these dates. 
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Kazantzakis among the postmoderns: some reflections! 


Darren J.N. Middleton 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, USA 


Following Friedrich Nietzsche, Nikos Kazantzakis gives mythopoetic embodiment to 
a way of looking at life that anticipates what we now see — attention to evolution, 
language, truth, perspective, and world enthusiasm — in various postmodern philosophies 
of religion. To show this alliance, my essay facilitates a broad but illuminating exchange 
between Kazantzakis and recent postmodern thinkers from around the western-oriented 
world: John Caputo (North America), Don Cupitt (England), Lloyd Geering (New Zealand) 
and Gianni Vattimo (Italy). With the advent of Nietzschean-inspired postmodern 
philosophies of religion, it seems that rereading Kazantzakis, like recent rereadings of 
Nietzsche, creates intriguing possibilities for thought as well as for action. 


I: Introduction 


Let me begin with a short story, c.1988. When I first read Friedrich Nietzsche I was struck 
by his challenge of living in the wake of God’s death. As a twenty-two-year-old Baptist 
ordinand working in the English East Midlands, I came to Nietzsche’s paradoxical world 
of passion and violence, liberty and oppression, as well as alienation and transcendence 
through the church. And from the pulpit I preached his disturbing vision. 

Enthused by such nonconformist sermons, another Baptist urged me to read the 
literature of Nikos Kazantzakis. After diving into his novel Christ Recrucified (The Greek 
Passion) I was, not surprisingly, never the same. I say ‘not surprisingly’ only because many 
who read Nietzsche and Kazantzakis eventually recognise the links between them and 
soon discover that Nietzsche’s influence on Kazantzakis was extensive. Several scholars, 
such as Peter Bien and Lewis Owens, have acknowledged the connection between 
Nietzsche and Kazantzakis.” Researching and writing yet another essay on Kazantzakis’s 
. Nietzscheanism is not, therefore, what I need to do. Rather, I want to acknowledge one 

connection previously unnoticed or neglected, namely, the way Nietzsche and Kazantzakis 

. were posthumous philosophers, and then focus on the posthumous philosophy of 
Kazantzakis. 

I describe Nietzsche and Kazantzakis as posthumous because, first, most of their 

contemporaries misunderstood their challenging words. Not unexpectedly, infamy became 
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the handmaiden to their intelligence. Sensing their early arrival, they rejected notoriety 
and returned to solitude, content to articulate a private vision that both believed only a 
future age would appreciate. In many ways, their private vision anticipated our present. 
And our present is, among other things, a postmodern age of ‘incredulity toward 
metanarratives'? Another reason I describe Nietzsche and Kazantzakis as posthumous 
is that postmodernists like Jacques Derrida, Clayton Koelb, and others claim Nietzsche 
to have ‘initiated many of the basic ideas which stand behind the broad concept of 
postmodernism’.* Like Nietzsche, Kazantzakis foresaw much of what we now recognise 
as the postmodern turn, not in literary forms of course, but in philosophy and religion. 
Both thinkers attended to life’s evanescence, intuition’s strength, language’s polysemy, 
storytelling’s persistence, and interpretation’s malleability. Blending these ideas, Nietzsche 
and Kazantzakis negated theology’s highest ground, ‘God’, where ‘God’ symbolises any 
final point of stability in the swirl of existence. 

Hostile reactions to both Nietzsche’s and Kazantzakis’s thought were and are 
both legion and well known. Looking at Kazantzakis, we find that the media popularised 
such acrimony as certain western Christians during the summer of 1988 publicly con- 
demned and campaigned against Martin Scorsese’s cinematic adaptation of Kazantzakis’s 
The Last Temptation of Christ. Such open hostility was hardly surprising, for various 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Christians have derided the novel since its 1955 
publication.ó Kazantzakis, however, deserves a fair hearing, since his intensely religious — 
if admittedly contentious — work situates him on the steep edge of spiritual longing. Since 
1988, ‘rehabilitating Kazantzakis’ has been a personal goal, one that culminates with the 
present essay. Having demonstrated in various places that Kazantzakis’s views comport, 
albeit uneasily, with a wide range of ancient, medieval, and modern spiritual seekers, I 
move to place him in the company of four major postmodern philosophers of religion. 

Linking Kazantzakis to John Caputo (North America), Don Cupitt (England), 
Lloyd Geering (New Zealand) and Gianni Vattimo (Italy) has obvious appeal.’ These four 
thinkers represent a somewhat international spirit. I say ‘somewhat international’ because 
all show clear traces of considering questions in philosophy and religion from within the 
western-oriented world only. The apparent success of their Nietzschean postmodernism 
signals our age’s readiness to reread Nietzsche, and to formulate fresh ideas based on his 
commanding, albeit initially untimely, meditations. Since Kazantzakis and Nietzsche can 
be viewed together, and since the aforementioned postmodern thinkers make little sense 
without rereading Nietzsche, it is time for us to reread Kazantzakis in light of their work 
in order to recognise a nascent postmodernism in his ideas. 

Two final points are in order before proceeding. First, when discussing Kazantzakis’s 
postmodern thinking, I do not intend to make him a postmodernist. Such an anachronistic 
rereading would be methodologically inaccurate. In addition, as Vrasidas Karalis 
indicates, Kazantzakis’s very traditional literary forms ‘make his work something of an 
unexpected challenge to the reading habits and aesthetic addictions of the postmodernised 
cultural subject’.? Second, as I will suggest in my conclusion, Kazantzakis often sends out 
conflicting signals; at times he pulls us back into the world of metaphysical realism 
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as much as he pushes us forward into the post-metaphysical world. In the end, such 
ideological in-betweenness serves as an obligatory caution to postmodernism. 


II: Philosophical openness between Kazantzakis and four postmodern thinkers 


It is generally asserted that Kazantzakis accepts Nietzsche’s belief that we must liberate 
ourselves from God’s comforting chains, avoid the temple’s refuge, and then decide 
how to live. But here, I think we can advance beyond this assertion by showing how 
Kazantzakis gives literary embodiment to a way of looking at life, a way that anticipates 
what we now see in recent postmodern philosophies. Working as the fair-minded facilita- 
tor of an open exchange between Kazantzakis and the aforementioned four postmodern 
thinkers, I am going to arrange this section around five broad points of philosophical 
consanguinity, starting with existence’s emptiness. 


(a) The emptiness of existence 

In his book Emptiness and Brightness, the English philosopher of religion Don Cupitt 
announces that we are entering humankind's Second Axial Age.’ In this new world view, 
the turn toward language prevails, with the result that we now realise and better 
appreciate how we create ‘reality’. There is no Real World out there, ready-made, some- 
how separate from life's shimmering flux and mutability; for Second Axial Agers 
there is only becoming, an emergent evolution signifying happenstance's victory over 
pre-established Metaphysical Fact. In Cupitt's own words: 


Let's spell this out: Everything is contingent, everything is transient, everything is 
“Empty” (in the Buddhist sense: it lacks a stable, permanent essence of its own. It 
consists merely in its own shifting relations with everything else). Everything is a 
product of time and chance. We should see the world — that is, we should see all 
reality — as a fountain, a silent ceaseless outpouring of purely contingent Be-ing, 
which all the time is getting coded into signs in our seeing of it and then passes away, 
perhaps to be recycled ... Everything just happens, everything is just hap, and of 
course all this is as true also of ourselves, our ideas, our words, our values, our 
thoughts and fears, as it is of the so-called external world.” 


Cupitt's vision is truly Nietzschean and Nagarjunanian, not Platonic or classically 
Christian. Though our desire to grasp and hold life persists, we fail, says Cupitt, since 
everything is actually impermanent. 

Compare Cupitt's to Kazantzakis's vision, drawn from Kazantzakis's 30 January 
1913 lecture on Henri Bergson's process philosophy: 


Just as the smallest grain of sand is indissolubly bound up with the solar system, 
drawn along with it in matter's inverted evolution toward decomposition, so all 
organic beings from the humblest to the most elevated, in all places and times, 
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constitute one and only one élan vital upward, the inverse movement of matter. 
Both streams, those of matter and of life, move. But they move in contrary directions, 
the one toward composition and the other toward decomposition. Bergson imagines 
the élan vital to be a jet of steam that in its upward surge condenses into drops 
that fall. These drops constitute matter, that is, something that does not open out 
in an upward direction toward creative evolution, in time, but decomposes, in space. 
Organic beings, on the other hand, are continually taking on élan vital and assimilat- 
ing it, that is, are continually being created, are adding something new to their 
existence ...! 


Like Cupitt, Kazantzakis thinks that all worldly things surface and then pass away, as 
momentary sequences contingent upon other momentary sequences, interconnected but 
possessing no autonomous or interminable reality. 

Significant too is this passage from The Saviors of God: Spiritual Exercises, where 
Kazantzakis uses Nietzsche's style to articulate his Bergsonian thoughts: 


We come from a dark abyss, we end in a dark abyss, and we call the luminous 
interval life. As soon as we are born the return begins, at once the setting forth and 
the coming back; we die in every moment. Because of this many have cried out: The 
goal of life is death! But as soon as we are born we begin the struggle to create, to 
compose, to turn matter into life; we are born in every moment. Because of this many 
have cried out: The goal of ephemeral life is immortality!” 


Now, anyone who reads through Kazantzakis's lyrical essay with Cupitt's idea of empti- 
ness in mind will be able to provide additional examples of strong similarities between 
both thinkers; but this is beyond my scope here. Suffice it to say that Kazantzakis would 
welcome Cupitt's conviction that besides being sorrowful, short-lived and selfless, 
existence is empty. Nothing is constant or fully satisfying; there is only universal 
contingency. 

Universal contingency, however, is not all Kazantzakis and Cupitt share in common. 
For both hold that language takes life’s emptiness, encodes it, and thus makes our world 
bright and beautiful of access. My second point of philosophical consanguinity between 
Kazantzakis and postmodernists is the brightness of language. 


(b) The brightness of language 

Continuing the comparison of Kazantzakis and Cupitt, and again using Cupitt in this 
section as my postmodern thinker, let me begin with an extract from The Saviors of God. 
Here, Kazantzakis reflects on language’s attempt to comprehend life’s lack of a solid core 
or own-being: 


All Earth is a seed planted in the coils of my mind. Whatever struggles for numberless 
years to unfold and fructify in the dark womb of matter bursts in my head like a small 
and silent lightning flash. 

Ah! Let us gaze intently on this lightning flash, let us hold it for a moment, let us 
arrange it into human speech. 
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Let us transfix this momentary eternity which encloses everything, past and future, 
but without losing in the immobility of language any of its gigantic erotic whirling. 
Every word is an Ark of the Covenant around which we dance and shudder, divining 
God to be its dreadful inhabitant. 

You shall never be able to establish in words that you live in ecstasy. But struggle 
unceasingly to establish it in words. Battle with myths, with comparisons, with 
allegories, with rare and common words, with exclamations and rhymes, to embody 


it in flesh, to transfix it! 


This is the heart of Kazantzakis’s belief in our world-making activities; in his view, we use 
‘the twenty-six letters of an alphabet which we string out in rows’ in order to brighten 
existence. And even though these letters are like ‘little lead soldiers’ who all too frequently 
disobey their general’s orders, there is no other power to mobilise and raise an army, 
to conquer death, that is, and secure salvation.’ The world is ours, he announces, and 
it is our duty, perhaps our only duty, to draw the darkness out of our entrails and 
transubstantiate it into light. 

Now, we have already seen that Cupitt believes we encode existence’s emptiness into 
signs. As he puts it, we see ‘everything in terms of words and numbers and thereby make 
it all into a brightly lit, consciously seen and possessed world of our own’.’* In other 
words, the world receives fullness through us. By concentrating intently on the idea that 
nothing is stable or fixed, we find ourselves dealing with all things in disinterestedness, 
moving through them toward appreciating the world’s incandescent stage. As a phrase, 
‘Empty radical humanism’ describes this process: 


We are, we live, we represent ourselves to ourselves and to the world in our 
language — that is, in the flow of language through us. That’s why I am talking 
about Empty radical humanism. I am proposing a theatrical view of the self: a person 
is not a substance but a role, a dramatis persona. We live and perform only in the 
show we are putting on: and when the show is over, so are we. 

Not only the world, but we also — our lives, our thoughts, our faith and our 
values — are held within and formed by the ceaseless dance to and fro of language. 
It enfolds everything — including us. That is why humanism (the world fully becomes 
itself, formed, theorized, “bright,” only in us and in our description of it, so that 
we are the only world makers, and our philosophy is rightly anthropocentric), this 
radical humanism of ours turns Empty. For we find that we must take a thoroughly 
naturalistic and post-metaphysical view of the self, as of the world. The consolation, 
as we will see, is that Emptiness is bliss. The more I understand that I am but part of 
the universal flux of everything, the more I am united with it. I begin to see the 
possibility of solar ethics and of a new kind of eternal happiness as I burn, burn out 
and pass away in union with everything else." 


It is very striking how Kazantzakis, in certain parts of his work, grasps and celebrates how 
all things — including us — are empty of individual solidity, only to become vivid (read: 
real, bright) in our awareness. Consider these lines from Report to Greco: 
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Reality, I said to myself, does not exist independent of man, completed and ready; it 
comes about with man’s collaboration, and it is proportionate to man’s worth. If we 
open a riverbed by writing or acting [notice the artistic/theatrical view of self, fully 
consistent with Cupitt and Nietzsche’s doctrine of radical aestheticism, which thinks 
of everything as an art product], reality may flow into that riverbed, into a course it 
would not have taken had we not intervened. We do not bear the full responsibility, 
naturally, but we do bear a great part.? 


In The Saviors of God, Kazantzakis speaks of everything rotating around him ‘like a river, 
dancing and whirling’, with chaos howling. He describes moving slowly among self- 
created ‘phenomena’, distinguishing them, even uniting ‘them with laws and yok[ing]e 
them to [my] heavy practical needs’. He imposes order on disorder. And then he 
begins painting ‘with a full palette a gigantic and gaudy curtain before the abyss’. But 
Kazantzakis never draws the curtain to see the painting; on the contrary, he thinks ‘the 
curtain is the painting’. On this point, Kazantzakis’s wisdom resembles Cupitt’s; both 
advise us to befriend our constructedness, finding irresistible the empty world we ignite 
with imagination’s fire, even if it, along with us, will one day burn out and pass away. In 
Kazantzakis’s own words: 


Build over the unsteady abyss, with manliness and austerity, the fully round and 
luminous arena of the mind where you may thresh and winnow the universe like a 


lord of the land ...?? 
And again: 


Say farewell to all things at every moment. Fix your eyes slowly, passionately, on all 
things, and say: “Never again!” 

... Only this present moment exists, full of bitterness, full of sweetness, and I rejoice 
in it all.” 

The major difference here, of course, is that Kazantzakis displays the kind of metaphysical 
hope that Cupitt discards. Recall the Report to Greco quotation I noted earlier with 
its hint that something infinitely more vast and mysterious than we plays its part in creat- 
ing the world and continues to guide it. Kazantzakis thinks this infinite mystery is an 
ontologically independent, panentheistic presence that not only instructs us but also needs 
us to ignite the world, to turn it into light, hence Kazantzakis’s rhetoric of ‘saving God'.? 
Cupitt rejects such metaphysical theism, by contrast, and favours an ‘immediate and 
beliefless’ religion, which he considers the only religion befitting the new Axial Period. 
Perhaps this difference develops from Cupitt’s orientation as a philosopher of religion and 
Kazantzakis’s as a writer of narrative. For Kazantzakis senses ‘Something or Someone 
Immortal’ driving his tales.” As I will return to in my conclusion, Kazantzakis ultimately 
proves unable to abandon the metanarrative concept. However, Kazantzakis is, as I have 
reiterated, a man of conflicting signals. While ultimately unable to abandon metaphysics 
and metanarrative, he felt drawn to fiction because the play of language pointed to 
metaphysic’s possible dissolution. This leads me to my third point of philosophical 
consanguinity, the idea of ‘weak thought’. 
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(c) The idea of weak thought 

In an ‘introductory note’ to his 1926 ‘subjectivist manifesto’, Kazantzakis attacks philo- 
sophical foundationalism and affirms fiction’s power to infinitely redescribe existence. 
People are divided into two categories, he says, for some people accept words such as 
God, matter, spirit, life, and soul, even while others find these same words unsatisfactory, 
having experienced ‘the terrifying dark forces’ that lie behind them. Individuals in the 
second category fall into one of three sub-categories: first, those who are too fearful to 
move beyond words or language; second, those who advance beyond words and claim 
to have grasped Mystery’s core; and, third, those who proceed beyond words and 
celebrate their tentative grasp of Mystery. Of these three categories, Kazantzakis prefers 
the third, dismissing people in the first as ‘more thunderstruck than is proper’ and in the 
second as ‘more naive than is proper’. The third category — into which Kazantzakis 
places himself — includes those who both shun conceptual discourse’s security and court 
creative discourse’s polysemy: 


[I]n order for this third class to be adequately defined, we must...distinguish the fol- 
lowing two notions: hypothesis and fiction. A hypothesis claims to discover the Truth 
(with a capital T); it wants to conform to Reality (with a capital R) as faithfully as 
possible. A fiction makes no such naive claim, it is a useful means commensurate, in 
a fruitful way, with mankind's need to integrate the fragmented details of its observa- 
tions and theories. A fiction helps us (1) advance, (2) to avoid self-deception ... 

In other words, a bypotbesis discovers, a fiction invents. 

The means used by people in the third class of the second category in order to 
spirit," etc. are not “hypotheses” — they are 


» «ς 


advance beyond the words “matter, 


“fictions.” 


Throughout his writings Kazantzakis acknowledges fiction’s ability to produce and 
provoke never-ending redescriptions of existence. Using particular ‘allegories’, ‘thoughts’, 
and ‘incantations’, the literary artist identifies himself and his claims as weak, where 
weakness means he stimulates and supports innumerable interpretations, endless readings, 
all lacking a stable center. With this controversial idea, Kazantzakis anticipates Gianni 
Vattimo’s recent Nietzschean attack on foundationalism’s ‘strong thought’.> 

An Italian professor of hermeneutic philosophy, Vattimo follows Nietzsche in pro- 
claiming God's death, which he describes as the end of metaphysics.” Such metaphysical 
dissolution means that we — as postmoderns — live in an ‘epoch in which reality can no 
longer be conceived of as a structure solidly tied to a sole foundation that philosophy 
would have the task of knowing, or perhaps that religion would have the task of adoring’. 
Against foundationalism’s ‘strong thought’, with its penchant for hard and fast truth, we 
must practise ‘weak thought’. This involves recovering ‘the hearing of Being’, to borrow 
Vattimo’s gloss on Martin Heidegger’s definition of metaphysics (as ‘the forgetting 
of Being’). We hear Being by advancing beyond metaphysics. And we advance beyond 
metaphysics by acknowledging reason’s weakness, by re-conceptualising Being as event, 
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not as the eternal structure of things, and by endorsing endless narratives, or what 
Vattimo prefers to call ‘world-pictures’.”” 

While there are numerous links tying Kazantzakis’s concept of ‘weak thought’ to 
Vattimo’s attack on foundationalism, three seem prominent. First, Kazantzakis acknowl- 
edges reason's weakness.” Following Bergson, he rejects any purely rational understand- 
ing of the world; instead, he asserts that we grasp existence’s universal contingency when 
reason and intuition combine, toiling together to sense life’s evanescence instinctively 
rather than discursively. Kazantzakian intuition defies the tyranny of abstraction or, 
as Daniel Dombrowski puts it, it destabilises ‘the hegemony of the intellect? Such an 
understanding entails that truth is not the hard and fast truth we once supposed it to 
be. ‘Everything is right in this variegated, irrational, incredibly rich world’, Kazantzakis 
declares, ‘just as a basinful of water becomes salty when a grain of salt is dissolved in it, 
so truth is dispersed everywhere, imperceptible, penetrating, saline like a tear'.? Truth 
is not located in an eternal and unchanging realm; rather, truth is ephemeral, inexorably 
tied to the law of optics.*! Not surprisingly, Kazantzakis believes we create the world by 
supplying its face and character.* Since all is interpretation, at least on this view, our duty 
involves practising weak thought. Hence Kazantzakis’s oft-repeated advice: discern 
the Cry of one’s time, struggle to encase it in myths and stories, but protest against any 
making of such stories and myths into a metaphysics of presence.” 

Second, like Vattimo, Kazantzakis construes Being as an event. A metaphysics of 
presence relies on a conception of Being as a stable, suprahistorical structure. But 
Kazantzakis does not understand Being or, to use his term, ‘the Invisible’, as an eternal 
and unquestionable foundation. As he imagines it: 


When I say the Invisible, I do not mean any priestly version of God, or metaphysical 
consciousness, or absolutely perfect Being, but rather the mysterious force which uses 
men — and used animals, plants, and minerals before us — as its carriers and beasts 
of burden, and which hastens along as though it had a purpose and were following a 
specific road.? 


Being is ‘not an abstract thought, a logical necessity, a high and harmonious structure 
made of deductions and speculations’. Instead, it is ‘the highest circle of spiraling powers’ 
that announces itself to ‘the ephemeral confederacy of our existence'.? Vattimo himself 
suggests that since Being sends itself as event, it dethrones our claims to final and indubi- 
table understanding, and, in its outpouring, Being consequently weakens itself. Reading 
Vattimo through Kazantzakis, attention to the history of Being as weakening involves 
realising our duty to ‘save God’, where ‘saving God’ means hearing, even assisting, Being’s 
kenotic Cry in the midst of existence’s universal contingency. 

Third, in light of Being’s weakness, Kazantzakis turns to fiction. In Vattimo’s words, 
fictions manifest themselves as ‘irreducible “pictures” of the world’. These fictions eventu- 
ally flourish and weaken our strong sense of reality.” As noted previously, Kazantzakis 
thinks fiction discloses the worth of things irreducible to intellectual theory; it helps us to 
advance and avoid self-deception — nothing more, nothing less. 
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(d) The death of conventional theism 

Conventional Christian theists hold the universe as understandable only in terms of an 
outside God, their self-explanatory, necessary and Trinitarian entity. However, many 
western thinkers have attacked this understanding as intellectually incoherent and existen- 
tially ruinous. Often associated with this attack, Nietzsche rejoices over conventional 
theism’s demise because it frees us to shape our own destiny. In his book, Christianity 
without God, the New Zealand postmodern scholar Lloyd Geering invokes Nietzsche 
and proclaims that our contemporary world has banished the supernatural. Scientific 
knowledge rejects God as an objective reality. Geering advises us to travel alone, aware 
that conventional theism, with its outmoded doctrines and timeworn values, has lost its 
force. Echoing Nietzsche, Geering announces that God is dead. He then attempts to 
re-envision Christianity for a world without God. 

This re-envisioning involves Geering’s claim that Christianity can exist independent 
of theism, where ‘theism’ implies belief in an ontologically independent entity." Using 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith’s distinction between ‘faith’ and ‘cumulative tradition’, Geering 
asserts that theism is faith’s by-product, part of the doctrinal consensus that Christians 
have defined and redefined across the centuries, and not faith itself. Faith, he says, ‘is a 
total response of trust towards the world in general, towards people, and towards the 
future’. Faith rests upon hope, integrity and wholeness, not ‘the holding of certain beliefs’ 
about how Something Transcendent grounds and sustains our cosmos. In contrast with 
faith, formal God-talk emerges from our many and repeated attempts to comprehend 
life’s significance. It bubbles up from our collective imagination’s wellspring. And in our 
post-Nietzschean era, Geering thinks us more able and inclined to recognise God-talk as 
human-talk. In postmodernity's name, then, he announces the death of conventional 
theism’s belief in ‘a personal divine Creator"? Yet, for Geering, ‘secular’ or ‘humanistic’ 
Christianity follows in its wake. This Christianity without God displays two basic charac- 
teristics. First, it is marked by ‘theological non-realism’. This means that ‘God’ symbolises 
our most significant moral and spiritual values. And second, it recognises ‘the long 
neglected stream of wisdom tradition’ symbolised both by Jesus, or at least the Jesus 
consistent with the Jesus Seminar’s conclusions, and Qoheleth, the believing sceptic 
behind Ecclesiastes.” Geering writes, ‘the chief difference between the two is that 
Qoheleth, while encouraging people to enjoy life, tends to succumb to melancholy whereas 
Jesus, while acknowledging the frustrations and enigmas of life, always looked into the 
future with faith and hope’.*! 

Stepping back into the early twentieth century, we find that a similar humanistic 
Christianity permeates Kazantzakis’s life and career. Kazantzakis first heard the ‘truly 
terrible secret’ of heliocentric astronomy and suffered the ‘wound’ of evolutionary theory 
during his teenage youth. Reflecting on these and other scientific truths, he began to 
question conventional Christian theism and its supernaturalistic metaphysics. In 1909 he 
wrote Comedy: A One-Act Tragedy, which dramatises his then burgeoning belief that 
Christianity’s cosmic superstructure had either disappeared from view or collapsed 
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beyond repair. Not surprisingly, many interpreters follow Peter Bien’s Nietzschean 
reading of Comedy as ‘Kazantzakis’s clearest announcement of the death of God’.” 

Aided by Nietzsche and Bergson, Kazantzakis came to hold that science had killed 
conventional theism. Here, Kazantzakis follows what Geering describes as a certain 
twentieth-century philosophic and artistic trend to dismiss that model universe with its 
heaven above, underworld below, and earth in between. In this traditional model, the 
utterly transcendent yet fully involved forces of good and evil govern and predestine 
nature and history. Not only does Kazantzakis find the conventional Christian mythos 
incompatible with modern scientific knowledge, he feels it impoverishes our lives. Its belief 
in continued conscious existence after bodily death, for example, reduces the dignity and 
value of our here and now. Kazantzakis laboured, therefore, in Kimon Friar’s words, to 
dethrone ‘the dogmatic, teleological God of the Christians". 

Passionately concerned to invent new beliefs and standards, Kazantzakis envisioned 
a Jesus Christ ‘stripped of dogmatic and ceremonious ritual’. This vision inspired his 
reassessments and retellings of the Christ-story. In these retellings we understand our lives 
scripturally, as Christ's suffering parallels our own. God, Christ, and the reader merge as 
one, therefore becoming the mover behind, within, and in front of the tales. In 
Kazantzakis’s own words: 


In order to mount to the Cross, the summit of sacrifice, and to God, the summit of 
immateriality, Christ passed through all the stages which the man who struggles 
passes through. That is why his suffering is so familiar to us; that is why we share it, 
and why his final victory seems to us so much our own future victory. That part of 
Christ’s nature which was profoundly human helps us to understand him and love 
him and pursue his Passion as though it were our own.” 


And again: 


I knew that here on earth, for the full span of our lives, Christ was not the harbor 
where one casts anchor, but the harbor from which one departs, gains the offing, 
encounters a wild, tempestuous sea, and then struggles for a lifetime to anchor in 


God.” 


Geering pictures a similar Jesus who, after nearly twenty centuries, continues to offer us a 
way to comprehend our existence: 


Jesus taught people to look into the future with faith and hope, but he never encour- 
aged people to let God take over their lives and make all their decisions for them, as 
do some evangelicals today. Rather, he taught people to take full responsibility for 
their lives and to make every effort to make the right decision in every situation. He 
said, ‘Struggle to get in through the narrow door; I’m telling you, many will try to get 
in but won't be able’. 


It becomes clear here that both Kazantzakis and Geering find this human Jesus or 
humanistic Christianity more compatible with their world, a world that lacks any clear 
theistic orientation. But this world, as I have hinted, demands a total reorientation of 
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religion, the type postmodernism attempts. This takes us to the last point of consanguin- 
ity, which, perhaps appropriately, seems almost a question: the value of religion without 
religion. How do we find value in a religion lacking the metaphysical underpinning that 
traditionally defines religion, at least within western forms? 


(e) The value of religion without religion 

While the phrase ‘religion without religion’ owes its origins to the French postmodern 
philosopher Jacques Derrida, American religionist John D. Caputo develops its meaning 
and consequences in his book On Religion.” For Caputo, religion is ‘the experience of the 
impossible’. We experience religion ‘when we are pushed to the limit of the possible, to the 
edge of the impossible, driven to an extreme, which forces us to be our best’. By this 
definition, ‘human experience itself? possesses a ‘fundamentally religious quality’, regard- 
less of institutionalised religion’s sanctions. I suspect Kazantzakis would have been drawn 
to Caputo’s definition. For Kazantzakis recognised that the ‘impossible’, which for 
primordial reasons he calls ‘God’, operates in the same fashion. For example, he depicts 
God as something that seizes us, fructifies ‘the ephemeral, palpitating, mysterious point’ of 
our existence, breaks down, sometimes violently, our barriers, and pushes us toward a 
bridge that leads to transubstantiated life." Like Caputo, Kazantzakis finds the work of 
the impossible, or God, by no means confined to institutional religion, an opinion that 
won him few supporters in the religious establishment. 

According to Caputo, we live in the midst of a religious renaissance. Many of us 
now read and practise life religiously, not as an obligation, but as a deeply-held love of 
the impossible. This love focalises life, so that it, not any institution's particular practices 
or teachings, shapes our existence and gives it purpose. Our secular world has become 
post-secular. We have experienced the death of the death of God, and religion becomes 
possible once more.? Yet our religion is not religion unless it is without religion. 
According to Caputo, this without entails three ‘axioms’, axioms fraternal to 
Kazantzakis’s own thought. 

But before engaging these axioms, we should note Caputo’s use of Kazantzakis’s 
great theme ‘ascent’. For Kazantzakis, ‘ascent’ led to salvation.? Like Kazantzakis, though 
not referring to him directly, Caputo emphasises the worldly, passionate, upward struggle 
for religious truth. He proposes making ‘a kind of postmodern ascent of the mind to God, 
or to the impossible’. Such an ascent ‘unfolds in three phases’, he says, or moves through 
‘three gradually higher or more radical axioms of a religion without religion’.** He articu- 
lates these three axioms in the form of three basic statements or questions: first, ‘I do not 
know who I am or whether I believe in God’; second, ‘I do not know whether what I 
believe in is God or not’; and third, ‘What do I love when I love my God’? 

In his first axiomatic statement, ‘I do not know who I am or whether I believe in 
God’, Caputo intends that the first stage of a religion without religion lies in recognising 
existential and theological undecidability. ‘I am a mystery unto myself’, he declares, ‘a 
question mark, an enigma, a land of turmoil and difficulty’, and so ‘I fluctuate between 
faith and faithlessness, God and Godlessness, religion and irreligion, not knowing which 
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one is me or mine, or where I belong’. Caputo captures Kazantzakis’s own spiritual 
itinerary here. As one plagued by internal struggle, Kazantzakis lived in the proximal. ‘I 
am a weak, ephemeral creature’, he writes, ‘made of mud and dream. But I feel all the 
powers of the universe whirling within me’. We know Kazantzakis battled these powers, 
seeking to move upward and toward them, but he often found himself betwixt and 
between. In The Saviors of God, for instance, he insists that the height of spiritual attain- 
ment involves an alliance with God. Knowing in Kazantzakis’s beatitudes — ‘You are I are 
one, Lord’ — is followed by unknowing — ‘even this one does not exist’. A similar kind 
of existential and theological undecidability ranks in Caputo’s first axiomatic statement. 
Yet, he claims this first phase of existence lacking. We must ascend higher, since some 
forms of undecidability suggest an attitude ‘too cognitivist and not passionate enough’. 
In Caputo’s words, ‘undecidability here runs too close to the edge of complacency and 
indecision’. Put another way, it inclines us toward spiritual inertia, which Kazantzakis 
calls ‘the greatest sin’. 

We ascend in the right direction, religiously speaking, when we practise the second 
axiom of a religion without religion: ‘I do not know whether what I believe in is God or 
not’. Generally speaking, this axiom entails that the overuse of the word ‘God’ renders 
God unknowable. That we desire to know, however, means we are ascending, becoming 
‘more committed and passionate’. If we move into this second phase and embrace this 
second axiom, then according to Caputo, we or I confess that: 


... I do not know in what I believe, or whether what I believe in is God or not, 
whether it should be addressed with the name of God. Perhaps I do not believe in 
God but in something else. Perhaps what I am responding to is the call of “life,” its 
immanent energy and inner momentum. 


Kazantzakis never acted upon the premise of God's non-existence. He was never an 
atheist, an agnostic, or one whom we may call uncommitted. He felt seized by and respon- 
sible to the élan vital, that immanent energy driving evolution. Yet he never claimed to 
understand fully what he believed: 


This essence went by many names; it kept changing masks all the while we pursued it. 
Sometimes we called it supreme hope, sometimes supreme despair, sometimes summit 
of man's soul, sometimes desert mirage, and sometimes blue bird and freedom. And 
sometimes, finally, it seemed to us like an integral circle with the human heart as 
center and immortality as circumference, a circle which we arbitrarily assigned a 
heavy name loaded with all the hopes and tears of the world: ‘God’.” 


Unsure as to whether what he believed was God or not, Kazantzakis employed a variety of 
terms and phrases, ideas and descriptions, to help him comprehend the source as well as 
goal of our unfolding lives: 


We have seen the highest circle of spiraling powers. We have named this circle 
God. We might have given it any other name we wished: Abyss, Mystery, Absolute 
Darkness, Absolute Light, Matter, Spirit, Ultimate Hope, Ultimate Despair, Silence. 
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But we have named it God because only this name, for primordial reasons, can stir 
our hearts profoundly. And this deeply felt emotion is indispensable if we are to 
touch, body with body, the dread essence beyond logic. 


Caputo reinforces Kazantzakis’s attempt to ascend beyond logic, since in this second 
phase, Caputo maintains the possibility that: 


... life is some sort of epistemic problem, a question of determining a ‘what’ rather 
than of doing a ‘how’, a question of identifying what we believe in or to what we are 
praying rather than embracing the how of living full steam, with all the passion of 
love, the how of praying in the spirit and in truth for I know not what.? 


Thus, Caputo claims that we must continue to strive upward by asking the question that 
marks the final phase of a religion without religion: ‘What do I love when I love my God’? 

For Caputo, when we ‘hit full stride, releasing all the passion of the impossible’, we 
find ourselves having ascended to religious maturity. Here, we understand that ‘the name 
of God’ is ‘the name of infinite questionability, of what is endlessly questionable’, for 
no other name can spin our heads ‘more than the name of what I love and desire’. It is 
fitting that Caputo expresses the final axiom as a question rather than a statement. As he 
declares: 


Over and above the creedal formulas and the councils, the theological treatises and 
the official prayer books of the official religions, which labor over the what, settling 
important questions like the filioque debate, God is a how, not a what. God is the 
passion of life, the passion of my life, the passion of my unknowing, my passion for 
the impossible. God is served in spirit and in truth, not in propositions. 


Kazantzakis agrees. He perceives God as a verb, not a being but an active verb, One 
who energizes material existence with a spiritual component. Kazantzakis expresses deep 
faith in this integration of the sacred and the material universe, and he believes it assigns 
us certain responsibilities. For Kazantzakis, the chief responsibility involves working with 
God, charging upward, ‘like an army inflamed by an incomprehensible, unconquerable 
Spirit’. 

In the end, both Kazantzakis and Caputo value openness to an unfixed future. God 
disturbs, pushes us, seeks our help in the expression and proliferation of value. But God 
does not and cannot define the ultimate value itself. For Kazantzakis and Caputo, the 
value of a religion without religion lies in its asking questions whose answers do not come 


easily, if they come at all. 


III: Conclusion 


Searching beyond the material and looking for the ‘One’ behind the ‘Many’, metaphysics 
permeates western-orientated religions. According to Nietzsche, however, religious people 
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deny life if they prefer a more ‘true’ or ‘real’? world to everyday existence. A strong 
opponent of metaphysics, Nietzsche saw himself as a prophet who also recognised his 
premature arrival. 

Kazantzakis understood what follows from Nietzsche’s announcement of God’s 
death — a postmodern age of adventure and discovery that measures beliefs not by their 
‘objective truth’ but by the life they affirm. In this regard, Kazantzakis also stands as 
posthumous. His work anticipates many post-metaphysical and postmodern themes. But 
as I have suggested, Kazantzakis was a paradoxical thinker. Like the itinerant life he 
embraced, his own thought moved between faith and doubt, belief and disbelief, meta- 
physical theistic religion and postmodern-like spirituality. If we consider this essay in light 
of my previous research and writing, Kazantzakis echoes patristic theologians such as 
Origen and Gregory of Nazianzen as much as he anticipates Cupitt and Vattimo. He 
follows scholastics such as Peter Abelard and the reforming Martin Luther while also 
heralding Geering and Caputo. Posing questions ranks as critical to Kazantzakis’s under- 
standing of religion. He never tired of investigating God, and he never ceased asking those 
questions that helped him cultivate fresh attitudes to the cosmos. I would suggest that 
Kazantzakis engaged in a reconstructing metaphysics — reconstructing metaphysics 
defined here as the ongoing attempt to understand and collaborate with the ultimate struc- 
ture and meaning of reality. Kazantzakis considered metaphysics too significant to discard 
yet too problematic to embrace. Likewise he refashioned the Christian story but held to 
the traditional language of fall and redemption. Whereas postmodernism signals an age 
of incredulity toward metaphysics and metanarratives, Kazantzakis ultimately fails 
the postmodern test. In the end, he suggests that Something or Someone provokes him 
toward writing stories that disclose being, reality and God.9 How he understands this 
God, however, remains open to future scholars. I hold that Kazantzakis has enough of the 
unsettled nature of postmodernism that this debate will continue to tantalise, frustrate and 


fascinate. 
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Following the testimony of various western medieval authors, historians sometimes assert 
that Byzantines closed the Latin churches of Constantinople on at least two occasions and 
rebaptised Latin Christians who married Greek ones from c.1054 on. Both the polemical 
context of these accusations, however, and statements in contemporary Greek sources call 
these assertions into question. Latin churches were probably not closed by the Greek 
patriarch in 1054 or 1089, and rebaptism of Latin Christians was not the policy of the 
Constantinopolitan church at any point in the Middle Ages. 


In the tenth century the Italian city-state of Amalfi became the first Latin city to have a 
resident merchant community in Constantinople. Although Amalfi had been within the 
Byzantine orbit in the early Byzantine period, it was not a Greek city, but a Latin one with 
inhabitants of the Latin rite. Therefore, the Amalfitans who resided in Constantinople 
needed a Latin church and were given the right to have one, as well as a house for 
Benedictine monks. Amalfi was joined later by Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, and all the 
merchant communities (to different degrees at different times) had special privileges which 
included the right to protect their own quarter of the City and to have Latin churches 
there. Eventually Cistercians, Franciscans, and Dominicans would join the Benedictines in 
the spiritual service of these merchant colonies. The emperor needed these merchants, and 
in granting them the right to hold their own church services he was acting in accordance 
with tradition. They did not speak Greek, but they were Christians who needed and 
deserved spiritual care, so they must have clergy who spoke their language, just as the 
Greeks in Rome had Greek clergy. 

This seems to have bothered no one before the middle of the eleventh century. There 
are only a few, scattered references to Greek complaints about Latin ritual and even fewer 
Latin complaints about Greek harassment before c.1050. As was true in many different 
realms, however, feelings began to change around the middle of the eleventh century. 
: Latins in the East began to complain that the Greek clergy were denigrating some of their 
rites and harassing them. If true, these claims indicate that the Greek clergy were hostile 
to Latin ways of worshipping from the middle of the eleventh century, at the latest. 
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Specifically, Latins complain that some powerful people were able to express Greek 
hostility in substantial ways — by shutting down Latin churches and rebaptizing Latin 
Christians. 

While we will never know as much as we would like about the tremendous variety of 
Byzantine reactions to and opinions of the Latins in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
every step we take toward more precisely dating texts and the attitudes reflected in them 
will help. It changes our perspective to find that the patriarch of Constantinople did not 
close Latin churches in the 1050s and that Greek ecclesiastical authorities did not approve 
of the rebaptizing of Latins until the eighteenth century. That is precisely what this short 
article argues. It should come as no surprise that Latin writers sometimes exaggerated the 
Greeks’ nefarious practices, and it is now a commonplace to state that Greek anti-Latin 
feeling grew over time, and yet, in these two cases, Latin exaggerations have been accepted 
as fact. Alone, these are not earthshaking points, but together they should lead both 
to more skepticism about Latin accounts of Greek theology and praxis and to a greater 
understanding of how important the chronology of changing Greek attitudes toward 
Latins is. 

Regarding the first point, the question is, ‘Did Michael Keroularios (patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1043—1058) close the Latin churches in Constantinople in the early 1050s’? 
And were they still closed or closed again c.1089? These questions arise because for each 
of these dates we have an explicit Latin claim that Latins in Constantinople were not 
allowed to celebrate the Eucharist in their churches. Although there is no answer amenable 
to definite proof, barring the invention of a time machine, nevertheless it is unlikely that 
these claims are true. 

In the 1050s, two texts report that Latin churches in Constantinople were closed 
by the Greek patriarch. Both were written by Humbert of Silva Candida — an unreliable 
witness, to say the least. One of the more radical church reformers of this period, Humbert 
was also a close member of the circle of Pope Leo IX (1049-1054), for whom he composed 
many letters. Sent as papal apocrisiarius to Constantinople in 1053, Humbert quarreled 
often and vociferously with the patriarch and his representatives; he and his companions 
ended their stay by depositing a bull of excommunication on the altar of Hagia Sophia 
and shaking the dust of the place from their feet.! It is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
Humbert’s accounts of these events are tendentious in the extreme. 

The story begins in the late summer of 1053, when Humbert received a copy of a 
letter from Leo, Archbishop of Ohrid, to John of Trani, a Latin bishop with substantial 
ties to the Constantinopolitan church.” The letter was an attack on the use of unleavened 
bread in the Latin Eucharist, and Humbert was incensed. His first written response was 
a letter (officially from Leo IX) to the patriarch of Constantinople. In it, he mentioned 
the closing of Latin churches twice. First, he enjoined the patriarch to ‘[...] quit mocking 
[Latins], calling them “azymites” and denying them churches.” Later in the letter, 
he wrote, ‘It is reported that you have closed all Latin basilicas in your jurisdiction 
and taken monasteries from their abbots until they live by your customs.’* Humbert’s 
second complaint about closed churches appears in a text that he wrote around the same 
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time, that is, in the fall of 1053. This was a ‘dialogue’ between a ‘Roman’ and a 
‘Constantinopolitan’ regarding ‘Greek calumnies’ against the Latin church. Concerned 
with the eucharistic bread and some other differences between Greek and Latin rituals, the 
dialogue mentioned the closing of churches only at the very end, where the Roman asks, 
‘Did you not close the churches of the Latins [...]?? 

Humbert’s accusations were not wholly unfounded, for Keroularios had indeed 
showed prejudice against ‘azymites’.® Nevertheless, it is extremely unlikely that the Greek 
patriarch had closed the Latin churches in Constantinople. I need not make the argument 
on this point myself, for it was made clearly and cogently by Mahlon H. Smith in 1978.’ 
Smith’s reasoning was as follows. As we have seen, there are only two texts complaining 
that the Constantinopolitan patriarch had closed the Latin churches, both by Humbert, 
who is always an unreliable witness on matters related to Keroularios. Moreover, 
Humbert’s complaints about closed churches come only before he had traveled to 
Constantinople. He has no first-hand knowledge of closed churches, as he himself notes 
(‘it has been reported”). Moreover, in his later accounts, after he himself has traveled 
to Constantinople, Humbert reports that he reformed some churches in Constantinople 
while he was there, ‘we had organised the churches of the Latins in Constantinople"? At 
this point, he says nothing about the Latin churches being closed — indeed, how could he 
have ‘organised’ them if they were? That Latins were challenged by the Byzantine clergy 
for their use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist, I have no doubt, but their churches 
were not closed, nor their clergy forbidden to celebrate Mass. 

In 1089, again, evidence that Latin churches are closed is limited to Latin sources. 
In letters to Patriarch Nikolaos III (1084-1111) and Emperor Alexios I Komnenos 
(1081-1118), Pope Urban II (1088-1099) complains that Latin churches in Constantinople 
have been forbidden to celebrate the Eucharist with unleavened bread. This time the 
Greeks explicitly reject the charge. While Urban's letters are not extant, the patriarchal 
reply is, and in it Nikolaos denies that the Latin churches have been closed and, with 
some asperity, compares the treatment of the Latins in Constantinople to the treatment 
of Greek-speaking Christians in southern Italy. Geoffrey Malaterra also reports that the 
pope complained of Latin churches being closed and summarises Alexios I’s reply to 
the pope; in Malaterra’s summary, Alexios neither acknowledges nor denies that Latin 
churches have been closed." At least one scholar has taken this lack of denial as evidence 
that the churches were indeed closed and that Alexios could not deny it. That is, if the 
churches were not closed, Alexios would have said so and Malaterra would have reported 
the assertion. 

It is always dangerous to argue from silence, however, and in this case it is a kind of 
secondhand silence, assuming that Alexios would have explicitly denied that the churches 

` were closed in his letter and that Malaterra would have explicitly reported the denial. One 
could argue exactly the opposite point from the same silence: after all, Malaterra does 
not say that Alexios explicitly acknowledged that the churches had been closed. In fact, if 
we are going to argue ex silentio, it seems more important that no other Latin source from 
the period complains that the churches of the Latins have been closed. Take, for example, 
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a letter written around 1070 by a certain Laycus of Amalfi to the Amalfitan monks in 
the Benedictine cloister of St. Mary in Constantinople. He aimed to defend the Latin use 
of azymes, and he began his letter by saying that he was writing because he had heard 
‘from many of our fellow citizens and others’ that the Latins in Constantinople were 
‘frequently’ under attack from the Greeks, who sought to persuade the Latins to give up 
azymes and ‘offer leavened bread in the sacrifice, as is their custom.’ Such arguments 
continued, for around 1110 Bruno of Segni copied Laycus’s letter, almost verbatim, and 
addressed it again to Latin monks in Constantinople who were still under ‘frequent’ attack 
by the Greeks, who sought to persuade them to adopt leavened bread. Neither Laycus 
nor Bruno say anything about Latin churches being closed; indeed, the whole point is that 
they are open and celebrating the Eucharist. 

In the end, as I acknowledged above, so long as we lack the ability to travel to the 
eleventh century, we shall not be able to prove that the Constantinopolitan patriarch did 
not close the Latin churches. But the strongest evidence we have indicates that they were 
open. 

A second Latin charge is that Byzantine clergy rebaptise men and women who have 
been baptised according to the Latin rite. In some instances, scholars of Byzantium have 
accepted this accusation, for on the surface it seems credible, given the level of hostility 
between the two Christian communities (including some of their clergy) in the high 
and late Middle Ages. Moreover, the Byzantines, secure in their superiority in all things, 
including the naming of their children, also renamed Western women who married 
Byzantine princes or emperors — another fact that has reinforced the assumption that 
they were rebaptised.!$ 

The allegations of rebaptism, however, deserve to be questioned for four reasons. 
First, they have important canonical implications. Second, they are of wholly Latin pro- 
venance. Third, there is a difference of opinion even among Latin writers and a resounding 
silence where we would expect to find many Latin complaints. Finally, credible Greek 
sources paint a different picture — one which leaves the Byzantine church in conformance 
with its own canons and, while hostile to many Latin rituals, is nevertheless convinced that 
Latin baptism is valid. 

According to both western and eastern canon law, in the Middle Ages, as today, it 
is anathema to rebaptise any Christian baptised in the name of the Holy Trinity; only 
manifest heretics are to be rebaptised. Others, no matter how grievous their sins, are 
re-admitted to the Church with chrismation and other rites, but they are not rebaptised. 
Therefore, if the Greeks were rebaptizing Latins in the Middle Ages, they were either 
transgressing the ecumenical canons which were fundamental to both churches, or they 
believed that Latins were heretics — not merely schismatics, not merely in error in some of 
their practices, but obdurate heretics. Either conclusion would be significant for those who 
study relations between the two churches. In fact, however, neither conclusion is tenable, 
for this particular Latin accusation is untrue. 

Even if we accept that the Greeks could and would have willfully violated their own 
revered canons, further doubt would assail us when we realise that the sources which tell 
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us that Byzantines rebaptised Latins are all Latin, and the earliest comes from a familiar, 
and still unreliable, witness. Humbert of Silva Candida, in his account of the altercation 
between his legation and Michael Keroularios in 1054, reports, ‘Like Arians, they 
re-baptise the baptised — especially Latins — in the name of the holy Trinity [...].7 This 
testimony cannot be accepted without question, however, given that in the same breath 
Humbert accuses the Greeks of having removed the Filioque from the creed. However, 
some later Latin versions of the accusation may be more reliable. Probably the most 
famous denunciation is that of Odo of Deuil, chaplain to King Louis VII of France and 
chronicler of the Second Crusade: 


But, O dreadful thing! we heard of an ill usage of theirs which should be expiated by 
death; namely, that every time they celebrate the marriage of one of our men, if he 
has been baptised in the Roman way, they rebaptise him before they make the pact.’ 


Authors later in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries repeat the claim.” It is important 
to note, however, besides the Latin provenance itself, that every one of these references 
comes from a polemical context, in which the Latin author is seeking to establish the 
perfidious and faithless character of the Greeks. In many cases — see the quotation from 
Odo above — these calumnies are also hearsay. I know of no Latin writer who claims to 
have witnessed such a rebaptism himself. 

So, too, when the Latin visitor is less polemical and more friendly, his report may be 
rather different. In 1136, a renowned Latin bishop and German imperial ambassador, 
Anselm of Havelberg, engaged in two public debates in Constantinople, with a Greek 
theologian, Niketas of Nikomedia. Several years later, Anselm wrote an account of these 
debates.” Use of Anselm’s account as a historical source is problematic. Seductive in their 
vivid setting of the scene for these debates, the second and third books of Anselm's 
Antikeimenon have ‘often been taken to represent Anselm's attempt to describe accurately 
an event from his own life." As Jay T. Lees and others have shown, however, ‘this they 
most certainly are not [...].71 Part of Anselm's larger, life-long desire both to preserve 
church unity and to show others how to do so by accepting a variety of ways of living 
the Christian life, Anselm's account of these debates is carefully structured to give a model 
of productive dialogue between an eastern and a western Christian. It would be a mistake 
to see it as proof that a Greek archbishop was indeed as conciliatory and accepting of 
Latin positions as is the archbishop depicted in Anselm's dialogue. So, too, the precise 
order in which the Antikeimenon raises some of the issues separating the churches, the 
arguments used by each side in support of its position, and the happy ending need to be 
viewed in light of Anselm's larger purposes. The Antikeimenon is, in the end, a: 


literary tour de force inadvertently underrated by historians who have viewed it as an 
act of historical reportage. Through words, Anselm recreates an event from his own 
life and reshapes the ‘deed’ of the debates of 1136 into a model for his brothers who 
are committed to a unified Christendom.” 


Yet if much in the dialogues can be understood only by reading it as a literary 
construction, and keeping Anselm's motives in mind, there remain traces of real 
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discussions between Greeks and Latins. For example, according to the Antikeimenon, 
Niketas and Anselm begin their debate by agreeing that there are three authorities which 
may help them understand the procession of the Holy Spirit: reason, the councils, and the 
Scriptures. They also agree to begin with reason. Niketas then says that the Latin position 
of the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father and the Son is equivalent to a claim that 
there are two principles in the Godhead, whereas the orthodox position is that there is one 
principle in the Godhead; ergo, the Latin position is unorthodox. This argument had been 
made in precisely the same form by Greeks engaged in debates with a Latin in 1112.? 
Similarly, Niketas asks Anselm, ‘Does it seem to you that the Holy Spirit should be said 
to proceed according to the common substance or according to its distinct and proper 
person?' Anselm proceeds to spill a lot of ink on this question of the attributes which are 
proper to a single person in the godhead versus the attributes which are common to all 
three. Again, this was an issue of central importance in 1112 and at other times in the 
twelfth century.” 

Moreover, there are places in the Antikeimenon where Anselm does — in his own 
way and fitting into the structure of his own argument, to be sure — seem to repeat Greek 
statements with little emendation. Toward the end of the second debate, for example, the 
Greek debater Niketas calls for an ecumenical council to resolve the differences between 
the churches. He says that such a council should be called by ‘the pious emperors.” 
Although Lees argues that this statement ‘can only mean the two emperors, East and 
West,’ he is probably mistaken.” In fact, there were two emperors in Constantinople, two 
basileis ton Romanon, in 1136. The Emperor John II (1118-1143) had crowned his eldest 
son Alexios co-emperor in 1122. Although this young Augoustos would pre-decease his 
father in 1142, he was alive in 1136." Since Anselm’s ‘piissimi imperatores’ seems to be a 
direct translation of the Greek ‘eusebeis basileis’, used by good ‘Romans’ such as Niketas 
to refer to a senior and junior emperor, it seems likely here that we have Anselm’s accurate 
memory of a Greek phrase he heard in Constantinople. 

In other words, I would argue that the Antikeimenon preserves some arguments as 
they were raised in 1136. One of those is the question of rebaptism. While the placement 
of this question at the end of the Antikeimenon may be a result of Anselm’s literary struc- 
ture,” the issue itself 15 not. As we have seen, Latins did accuse the Greeks of this crime. 
So Niketas’ answer, as recorded by Anselm, is worthy of credence as a historical response. 
The Latin debater pronounces himself greatly troubled by a Greek ritual involving Latin 
women who are brought East to marry Greek men. He has heard that they are anointed 
and their entire bodies washed, and only then are they considered fit for matrimony. This, 
he says, ‘seems to be a kind of rebaptism.’ Niketas is horrified at the thought. The Greeks 
know, he says, that it is heretical to rebaptise people who have already been baptised. 
Moreover, if the Latins would take the time to inquire properly into Greek rites, they 
might not ‘be so easily scandalised’. Niketas then goes on to explain Greek rituals in 
greater detail, and in doing so perhaps reveals the source of the Latin rumors: 


Yes, we have certain purifications by anointing with holy oil, and when foreigners — 
men or women — come to us and wish to cross over to our rite and our society, we 
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anoint them with consecrated oil because we do not know whether they have 
previously received the sacrament of unction. But we do not at all re-baptise those 
whom we know to have been previously baptised, nor do we anoint those whom we 
do not doubt have been previously anointed and sanctified by the unction of chrism 
through the laying-on of hands and completed in the Christian religion. But it is not 
called repeat [baptism or chrismation] if it is not known whether it was previously 
done.” 


In other words, Greeks DO think that a Latin must, in some way, ‘cross over to our rite 
and society’; the clear implication is that Latin rites are somehow defective. Specifically, 
Greek clergy suspect that some Latins have not ‘previously received the sacrament of 
unction.’ Their suspicions were probably correct when prepubescent Latin girls, such as 
Agnes of France, were involved in these marriages, for the Latin church had separated 
confirmation — the ‘sealing’ of the baptised with chrism — from the rite of infant 
baptism. Agnes, who came to Constantinople to be betrothed to the young Alexios II 
Komnenos in 1079, was only nine years old when she arrived in Constantinople and 
therefore may not yet have been confirmed. The eastern churches had not separated the 
two rites, and still ‘sealed’ the baptised at the end of the rite of baptism.” 

In sum, Byzantines did think that something had to be done to symbolise a Latin’s 
‘crossing-over’ to the Greek rite. They also thought that some Latins, at least, had to 
be anointed with holy oil because they had not been so anointed at their baptism. As for 
the reported washing of a Latin woman’s whole body, which sounded like baptism to 
Anselm-the-debater, we know of many levels of ritual surrounding the welcoming of a 
western princess into the imperial family. Her clothing and hairstyle were changed — 
perhaps immediately upon arrival, in a ritual or rituals involving aristocratic women from 
Constantinople.*! Whether some sort of bathing was involved at this point, we do not 
know, but it is doubtful that a ceremony involving only women would have been mistaken 
for baptism. Still, if the anointing and the change of name that was always required of 
western princesses who married into the imperial family were combined in one ceremony, 
one can see why some Latins, especially those who heard about it only second- or 
third-hand, might have suspected rebaptism. 

Nevertheless, beyond Anselm’s irenic report of Niketas’ explanation of Byzantine 
ceremony, one more circumstance surrounding the arrival of western princesses in 
Constantinople makes rebaptism unlikely. Most such princesses were accompanied by 
retinues which included clergy; often the delegation bringing a princess to the capital was 
led by a bishop. Would such Latin ecclesiastical authorities have allowed rebaptism? 
And would we not have comments from these authorities on the matter, in addition 
to our rather scattered references from less-informed observers such as Odo of Deuil? 
Take, for example, Bertha of Sulzbach. A sister-in-law of the German Emperor Conrad III 
(1138-1152), she arrived in Constantinople in 1142, destined to marry the youngest 
porpbyrogenetos, Manuel. In 1143, a series of extraordinary events led to this youngest 
son succeeding his father on the throne (Manuel I, 1143-1180), and Bertha seems to have 
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been set aside for a while; her status, sufficient for marrying a young sebastokrator, 
perhaps seemed inadequate for a reigning emperor.” In the end, a German delegation led 
by the Bishop of Wurzburg finally pushed the marriage through. No twelfth-century 
German bishop would have agreed to the rebaptism of a Latin woman, nor is it likely that 
Manuel or his advisers would have insisted on such a thing. So when Charles Diehl refers 
to Bertha as having been ‘converted to Greek Orthodoxy at the time of her marriage’, he 
does not explain what such a ‘conversion’ might mean.” Despite some scholars’ assump- 
tion that conversion must mean rebaptism, I suggest that it meant some ritual, possibly 
attached to her taking the new name of Eirene. Given Niketas of Nikomedia’s explanation 
only a few years before, this ritual probably did not include anointing with chrism, since 
the bishop and others could have vouched for Bertha having already been confirmed. It 
may, however, have involved a ritual bath and re-vesting. 

I know of only one other occasion in which a Greek explicitly accepts the validity of 
Latin baptism.* In the years between 1204, when Constantinople fell το the Latin crusad- 
ing army, and 1208, when, for various reasons, relations between Greek and Latin clergy 
soured still further, there were several attempts to reconcile the Greek clergy of the City 
with the Latin patriarch and his superior, the pope. One of these attempts took place in 
the late summer and autumn of 1206, when several Greek clergy discussed with the Latin 
appointee, Thomas Morosini, his status (or lack thereof) as their patriarch. I need not 
detail all the circumstances of this debate; there are several good accounts of it elsewhere, 
and I am currently preparing a translation. For my purposes here, the crucial issue arises 
about halfway through the debate when ‘the Italian’ Thomas Morosini asks the Greek 
whether he accepts Latin baptism as valid. The Greek replies: 


Our deep concern is not about your baptism, for you do not act very much according 
to your own will in this matter. For you baptise in the name of the Father without 
beginning, and the Son, likewise without beginning, and the co-eternal Holy Spirit, 
and in three immersions, according to the Lord’s command concerning people who 
are being enlightened by the light of the Holy Trinity, a light that has one, single 
nature. Regarding ordination, however, you are not at all in accord with our 
practices. 


He goes on then to discuss the ‘imperfection’ of the Latin Eucharist because of 
‘interpolation’ and the use of unleavened bread. The issue of baptism does not arise again. 

Finally, there are further snippets of evidence which call the Latin claims of rebaptism 
into question. In the later twelfth century, Leo Tuscus reports that his brother Hugo 
Eteriano asked the Emperor Manuel I to forbid his clergy to rebaptise Latin converts. 
According to Leo, the emperor did so. If the emperor did indeed challenge his clergy on 
this point, however, we have no report from the other side, no record of clerical oppo- 
sition. Arguing ex silentio cannot, again, be conclusive, but it is possible that the reason 
the emperor could please Hugo on this point was that Hugo and Leo were wrong and the 
clergy were not rebaptising Latins in the first place. More convincing, perhaps, in 1179, 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki, welcoming the young Agnes of France to Byzantium, noted 
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that one of the advantages of marrying a Latin bride (as opposed to a foreign princess 
from the east) was that she need not be baptised: 


Even those [plants] from the eastern [lands] are beautiful when, after they have been 
treated as cuttings are with divine water, the bath of rebirth, they are transplanted 
from savage places to cultivated ones. But those [plants] from the western [lands] are 
more beautiful when, after they have from their own place the good water for their 
planting, they are transplanted into our garden.” 


In the end, Latin complaints about Greek rebaptism should perhaps not be summarily 
dismissed as mere calumny, for they contain a grain of truth: the vast majority of Greek 
churchmen considered some Latin rituals defective, and some included Latin baptism in 
that category. Latins knew this, and often took offence at the Byzantines’ conviction of 
the superiority of their own rites. Niketas of Nikomedia states without apology that 
Byzantines have no faith in the Latin rite of confirmation. They suspect that Latins have 
not been properly anointed and therefore anoint them again. Later in the twelfth century, 
we know that Byzantines did indeed insist, as Leo Tuscus put it, that Latins forswear their 
own rites. Moreover, there were twelfth-century writers who claimed that Latin baptism, 
being only one immersion — and that not even a proper immersion, after all, but a 
‘sprinkling’ — was not valid.” Theodore Balsamon seems to be moving in this direction in 
his commentary on Canon 7 of the First Council of Constantinople. This canon lays down 
the rules for those who wish to be readmitted to the Orthodox Church after having been 
part of a heterodox group. It distinguishes between heretics, who were never baptised in 
a valid way and who must therefore be baptised, on the one hand, and other groups 
in which the baptism was valid. At the end of his commentary on this canon, Balsamon 
writes, ‘But note that, according to the present canon, all those who are baptised in 
one immersion must be baptised again."? Given the contemporary texts that connect one 
immersion to Latins, and given his own anti-Latin animus, Balsamon may have had 
westerners in mind when he wrote this. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we have specific references to Latins 
foreswearing Latin rites and doctrines before they are accepted into the Greek church. For 
example, three Latins who ‘came’ to the Constantinopolitan church in 1384 signed the 
following profession of faith: 


I believe in one God, etc [...]. I reject the addition which has been made by the Latins 
to this holy creed, saying that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son, for I believe 
and I confess that the Spirit proceeds from the Father alone, but I reject all of their 
customs, as well as their government and doctrine — as many things as are outside 
the holy catholic church of the Christians and the legislation of the holy apostles and 


the holy and inspired fathers [...].9 


In the same late centuries of the empire, however, when Dominicans and Franciscans had 
convents in Constantinople and/or Pera*! and were continually in contact with Byzantines, 
the accusation of rebaptism is less common — probably because the Greek church did not 
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officially require such a thing. Yet there are newer, more nuanced complaints from this 
period which ring true. Writing in 1252, a Dominican friar living in Constantinople listed 
many ‘evil customs of the Greeks'.? Among these is the following: 


For anyone who wants to take a wife from brothers of the Greeks in the imperial city 
solemnly vows with a written oath that from then on he will not eat the flesh of the 
Lord in unleavened bread, nor will his sons be baptised according to [Latin] rite, nor 
will he confess his sins to a Latin, nor will he fast on the Sabbath [...]. In all ways the 
priests of the Greeks labor to show — more in deeds than in words — that the invio- 
late faith of the Roman Church is invalid. For whatever Latin they associate with 
themselves in faith they baptise, either secretly or openly. So the aforementioned 
priests, with the mothers cooperating and their fathers not knowing, rebaptise the 
sons of Latin men who have already been baptised according to the Latin rite. 


This sounds sneaky, and it is possible — indeed, more and more likely as the empire’s 
history moves toward its close — that some priests in the empire, convinced of the heresy 
of the Latins, rebaptised a Latin man or woman marrying a Greek believer or sneaked 
behind a Latin father’s back to baptise his half-Greek son. 

In other words, we are dealing here, as so often, with two issues: a profoundly 
divided Byzantine populace and a gap between the norms enjoined by the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and the practices of some of the clergy. Among certain groups of elite, educated 
Greeks were those who could tell a Dominican friar in 1307, ‘No wise or literate Greek 
criticises Latins except only regarding the procession of the Holy Spirit.“ But such a 
statement is not true, no matter how much its author may have wanted it to be. Many 
literate and wise Greeks did criticise other Latin practices and doctrines. Moreover, 
among those whom this Constantinopolitan snob* clearly considered neither wise nor 
literate, there was a range of opinion and reaction — from those who were reprimanded 
for holding church services with the Latins to those who considered Latins filthy, 
irredeemable heretics. 

We must not, in addition, mistake the official opinion of the Constantinopolitan 
Church for the only opinion, be it on the baptism of Latins or any other matter. The 
frequency with which the higher clergy must reprimand their flock for behaviours which 
have been canonically forbidden for centuries is proof of that. We can, nevertheless, 
note the history of that official position and carefully delineate its chronology. In this 
case, it is clear that it was never, during the Middle Ages, the official position of the 
Constantinopolitan church that Latins should be rebaptised, nor was it Byzantine practice 
to rebaptise Latins who married into the imperial family. Quite the contrary. As 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki said, plants ‘from the western’ lands ‘have from their own 
place the good water for their planting.’ Only in 1755 did the Orthodox Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch agree that Latins were heretics and their baptism 
invalid; only then did the patriarchs require that Roman Catholic believers be baptised 
according to the Orthodox rite before being admitted to communion in the Orthodox 
Church.” This point is important both for our understanding of Christian relations in the 
Middle Ages and for our assessment of those relations in later centuries. 
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Tbe treatise of loannes Lydos On the Magistracies of the Roman State contains an 
argument against tbe legitimacy of the Roman emperors and in favour of the political 
freedom of the Republic. This argument targets Justinian in particular, wbom Lydos 
compares to tyrants such as the early kings of Rome and the dynasts of the Republic. 
While most of the essay examines the details of Lydos’ text, some consideration is given to 
its historical context and the range and nature of political dissidence in early Byzantium. 


This essay proposes that Ioannes Lydos, official of the praetorian prefecture and professor 
of Latin in Justinian's Constantinople, argued in his treatise On the Magistracies of the 
Roman State that the Roman emperors were tyrants rather than legitimate rulers. This 
conclusion emerges when we compare his precise definitions of various kinds of monar- 
chies to his accounts of the emperors, especially Caesar, Augustus, and Justinian. Since 
Lydos associates the word ‘freedom’ only with the period of the Republic and locates the 
origin of imperial rule in the violence and tyranny of the late Republic, it is reasonable 
to conclude that his politics were ‘republican.’ Though he allows for the possibility of 
‘lawful’ kingship, he carefully defines the origin, nature, and behaviour of the emperors in 
such a way as to exclude them from that category. 

This is a startling conclusion, given that many scholars believe that in Lydos' time 
the imperial ideal was so ingrained that no one could imagine alternatives to it, far less 
advocate them systematically. Yet the despotism of Justinian aroused fierce opposition 
and, as we will see, Lydos’ position takes its place in a wide spectrum of dissenting 
opinion. This essay is part of a broader attempt to restore the vitality of Byzantine politi- 
cal thought, which, contrary to what is generally believed, often did extend beyond the 
conceits and nuances of panegyrical orations. I should state at the outset that what follows 
is an interpretation of a rhetorical text and is therefore inevitably subjective to a degree, 
though no more, I believe, than the view against which it argues. The fact remains that 
some puzzling features of Lydos' work have not yet received attention. Even if my specific 
solutions are rejected, I doubt that the traditional view will long remain tenable. 
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The following analysis will look at (I) Lydos’ precise definitions of the chief offices 
of the Roman state in Book 1, chapters 1—6; (II) his account of the end of the Republic 
and the origin of the imperial office in Book 2, chapters 1-8; (III) his attitude toward 
Justinian, with special emphasis on the panegyrical aspects of imperial rhetoric; and (IV) 
his relationship to contemporary intellectuals in light of that attitude. 


I. Definitions: Kings, Tyrants, and Emperors (Book 1.1—6) 


On the Magistracies is an inquiry into the origin, history, nomenclature, and regalia of the 
chief offices of the Roman state, with an emphasis on the praetorian prefecture. One of 
Lydos’ goals was to expose the gradual decline of the prefecture and advocate its restora- 
tion, though how exactly he hoped to achieve that is unclear.! There is no doubt that 
Lydos was very conservative; he believed, for instance, that innovation was a feature of 
tyranny. He also thought that the prefecture had declined rapidly under Justinian, for 
which he ostensibly blamed the emperor’s subordinates, especially the detested prefect 
Ioannes Kappadokes. 

Lydos begins his treatise by dividing Roman history into eras: from Aeneas to 
Romulus; the kings; the consuls; from Caesar to Constantine; and from Constantine to 
Anastasios (1.2). The office held by Romulus and his successors was regium, which Lydos 
renders ‘tyranny’ (tyrannikon). Regium does not signify ennomos basileia, ‘legitimate’ or 
‘lawful’ kingship, which is why the title was not preserved by the Romans after they 
expelled the reges, indeed even later when they were ruled by basileis, i.e., the emperors 
(1.3). Lydos is aware of the Roman aversion to the title rex and notes later in his treatise 
that during the Republic they shunned the name basileus because it reminded them of the 
Tarquinii (1.36). What then are the emperors? Following Greek practice Lydos does often 
call them basileis, as he does the early reges of Rome, who in his mind were all tyrants. So 
what kind of kings are the emperors? Are they tyrants (like the reges) or ‘lawful’ kings? 
Lest we suppose that they are ‘lawful’ kings, Lydos quickly specifies at the beginning of 1.3 
that tyranny is one thing, lawful kingship another, and ‘imperial rule’ (autokratoria) yet 
another. It seems therefore that emperors are kings, though not necessarily lawful ones. 
Within the first pages of his treatise Lydos has created theoretical space for a new and 
possibly subversive view of the emperors. 

Lydos now defines the three offices (1.3). A ‘lawful king’ (ennomos basileus) is elected 
by his subjects. He does not shake the laws of the state (politeuma) and does nothing 
arbitrarily outside them, maintaining the form of the regime (politeia) through his king- 
ship. He also does not act without the consent of the best men (the aristoi) and shows 
affection to his subjects. This idealised view of constitutional or elective kingship had 
many antecedents in Hellenistic political thought and Roman imperial rhetoric and there 
is no reason to seek a single source.” A casual reading may suggest that Lydos upholds this 
as a model for the Roman emperors and many scholars think that this was how Lydos 
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viewed Justinian in particular? Lydos does nod toward that emperor at the end of his 
definition of lawful kingship, by adding ‘such as God and the felicity of the times granted 
to us’. This is undoubtedly a contemporary reference and can be used to support a ‘loyal- 
ist’ reading of the text. The question is whether such panegyrical phrases are sincere or 
whether they reflect the rhetorical constraints imposed on Lydos by the fact that he was 
writing under Justinian. Later in this essay I will argue that Lydos was hostile to Justinian; 
that his praise is entirely pro forma; and that On tbe Magistracies is an indictment of his 
rule. In fact, much of what Lydos says about that emperor places him by definition in the 
category of tyrants. Also, Lydos' theoretical treatment of the supreme offices of the state 
and the origin of the emperors indicate that the latter as a class are tyrants, not ‘lawful’ 
kings. The only ‘lawful’ king actually named by Lydos is Sophokles’ Ajax, a figure of 
myth; perhaps, however, this is only a showy literary allusion. 

Lydos' definition of tyranny is a reversal of that of kingship: a tyrant will do whatever 
he wishes without regard for the laws and his council and will be governed by his 
impulses. To highlight the contrast Lydos quotes Synesios’ famous oration On Kingship: 
‘a king conforms to the law whereas the law conforms to a tyrant’.* This oration was 
ostensibly delivered to the Emperor Arkadios, but contains scathing and barely veiled 
criticisms, so that it was probably presented only to a small group of like-minded men. 
Still, Synesios’ premise is that emperors should strive to be ideal monarchs much like 
Lydos’ ‘lawful’ kings. 

So what is imperial rule, or autokratoria? Lydos avoids giving a ‘moral’ definition 
such as he has given for kingship and tyranny and turns instead to historical etymology 
(1.4). Kaisares, or autokratores, were originally neither kings nor tyrants but commanders 
(imperatores) appointed to lead the army and quell disturbances. This sort of command, 
he notes, was obviously not the same as kingship since it was held by both consuls and 
Caesars, who are, presumably, incompatible with each other. We should keep this in mind 
when we turn below to Lydos’ discussion of the consulship under Justinian: consuls and 
Caesars are mutually incompatible. The consulship, at any rate, was incompatible with 
tyranny, for it came into being only after the reges were expelled and, as Lydos puts it, ‘as 
if in darkness, the name of freedom (eleutheria) beamed forth’ (1.29). Returning to the 
definition of the Caesars in 1.4, we find that they are not the same as reges because they do 
not wear regal insignia (except purple robes). Yet, we suppose, that the Caesars do not 
wear regal insignia may suggest that their office is not institutionally descended from 
regium but does not preclude the possibility that they rule as tyrants according to Lydos’ 
moral definition of tyranny. As though to confirm this suspicion Lydos immediately claims 
that this ‘good order’ (eutaxia) of the Caesars lasted down to Diocletian, who was the first 
to attire himself in a ‘regal manner’ (epi to basilikon), ‘or rather, to tell the truth, in a 
tyrannical way (epi to tyrannikon), and to survey the land and impose heavy taxation’. So 
emperors may not be reges as such but they can rule in a tyrannical way. 

A note on terminology is in order. Beyond the three types of monarchy that Lydos 
defines — ennomos basileia, tyranny, and autokratoria (or the Caesars) — he sometimes 
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uses the term king (basileus) in a more general way, referring to reges (1.18) or to emper- 
ors (e.g., 3.10: Augustus was the first basileus). He calls dictators mesobasileis (‘interim 
kings’: 1.36). Obviously this does not mean that reges, dictators, foreign kings, or 
emperors were ennomoi basileis, which refers to moral qualities and not to ‘constitutional’ 
status.’ Tyranny too can be used in this general sense: Lydos refers to prefects as tyrants 
(e.g., 3.7, 3.23; cf. 1.34: tyranny is a function of arrogance). 

Lydos therefore avoids defining imperial rule in the moral terms that he uses to define 
lawful kingship and tyranny. He says only that the imperatores were generals of the 
Republic and implies that the Caesars ruled by holding this temporary position on a 
permanent basis. This is not a bad definition of the so-called Augustan settlement. But it 
does not explain what kind of rulers the Caesars were. And by saying that Diocletian was 
the first to openly present himself in a tyrannical way he implies that he was not the last. 
Diocletian seems to have inaugurated a new era that has not ended. Lydos was not the 
first late-antique author to make this claim.$ 

The argument now returns to Romulus (1.5). He was a tyrant, which is proven by his 
murder of Remus and senseless behaviour. This is an extreme position. Roman tradition 
acknowledged the violent deeds of the city's founder and more than hinted that he 
had been assassinated by the Senate for tyrannical behaviour. That is probably why 
Octavianus chose not to call himself Romulus, as Lydos knew.’ But Romulus was also 
revered as a founder and lawgiver, and was even worshipped as a god. Regium was made 
odious largely by Tarquinius Superbus, a classic tyrant. Lydos knew the nuances of this 
tradition, yet chose to cast all Roman kingship as tyrannical from the beginning. No other 
ancient author defines Romulus as a tyrant in this way. In a later chapter discussing 
Brutus' expulsion of the kings (1.31), Lydos calls all the reges of Rome tyrants; Tarquinius 
was only the toughest of them.* 

Lydos even derives Quirinus from Greek kyrios, ‘for tyrants enjoy being called 
masters and despots, not kings' (1.5).? He now carries the argument to the emperors and 
manages in this way to link Justinian to Romulus (1.6). It is contrary to ‘Roman freedom, 
he asserts, to call rulers *despots' rather than kings, for the former is used by slaves to refer 
to their masters. Free Romans call tyrannical rulers domini, as they did Marius and Sulla. 
When Augustus (or Tiberius) was addressed as despot by a flatterer, he left the room in 
disgust. Lydos now turns to his own times. The term has been introduced as an honour 
and ‘the clemency of our most serene emperor’ accepts it as though it means ‘good father’. 
Yet far from enjoying it, ‘our most humble emperor’ is embarrassed by it. 

Some have maintained that Lydos is not trying to criticise Justinian here.!! But this is 
unpersuasive. If he did not wish to embarrass the regime he would simply have omitted the 
whole matter. Its main point is to condemn as tyrants those who allow themselves to be 
called despots, thereby linking Justinian to the likes of Romulus, Marius, and Sulla. By the 
logic of the passage the protocol of Justinian's court is shown to be incompatible with 
‘Roman freedom,’ regardless of whether the emperor felt embarrassed about it or not. 
Lydos even provides a counter-example to Justinian's response: why did Justinian not 
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walk out of the room like Augustus whenever someone addressed him as despotes? In his 
earlier work On the Months, Lydos had asserted that Domitian was called a despot and 
not a king on account of his being a tyrant (4.20), and had linked Diocletian to him for the 
same reason (1.26). Lydos does not provide an adequate argument against the conclusion 
that Justinian should be included in this group. Naturally, he has tried to maintain a 
degree of discretion by surrounding his criticism with conventional flattery and a (rather 
weak) defense. But one cannot shake the suspicion that the purpose of the defense and the 
flattery is to cover up a rather strongly implied offense. In a separate study I have argued 
that Lydos’ discussion of the title despotes must be read along with that in Prokopios’ 
Secret History (30.25-26), for Lydos was one of the original and possibly intended readers 
of the Secret History." Prokopios in any case tells us what Lydos certainly knew, that 
Justinian insisted on being called despot instead of emperor. This cuts the feet from 
under Lydos’ defence, at least in the eyes of informed contemporary readers of On the 
Magistracies. 


II. History: From Republic to Empire (Book 2.1-8) 


We still have only a vague idea of what emperors really are. How is it that the generals of 
the Republic, appointed to lead armies and quell disturbances, came to rule the empire 
as monarchs? And what happened to the ‘Roman freedom’ that was safeguarded by the 
consuls? Book 1 of On the Magistracies offers only hints. Marius and Sulla are labeled 
tyrants (1.6, 1.48). Caesar is said to have proclaimed himself monarchos after waging a 
destructive war against Pompeius and the Senate (1.38). As monarch he discontinued 
the offices and grasped their powers. His nephew became ‘Caesar’ and from him power 
devolved ‘to the Caesars’ (1.51). So far so good. But is the ‘monarchy’ of the Caesars more 
like lawful kingship or tyranny? 

Machiavelli's Prince, a work addressed to a prince by the founder of modern repub- 
licanism, has 26 chapters. It never uses the word ‘tyrant.’ His Discourses on Livius, 
addressed to the citizens of a potential republic, is ostensibly a commentary on the first ten 
books of Livius, but has 142 chapters, i.e., exactly the original number of books in Livius' 
history, which covered the history of Rome down to the reign of Augustus. At the end 
of chapter 25 of Book 1 of the Discourses Machiavelli states that the next chapter, i.e., 
number 26, will discuss what must be done by those who desire ‘absolute power, which is 
called tyranny’. This sounds like the subject of the Prince. Yet Machiavelli never uses the 
word ‘tyrant’ in chapter 26, referring there only to princes and kings.” 

Book 1 of On the Magistracies concludes with the words ‘power devolved to the 
Caesars’. Book 2 begins with the words ‘those who ventured upon tyranny’, and, though 
its first section is misleadingly entitled ‘On the Insignia of Caesar and of the Caesars’, 
its true subject is their tyrannical origin and nature. We now finally get the analysis and 
history that we were denied in Book 1. 
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‘Those who ventured upon tyranny’, then, harmed contemporaries as well as poster- 
ity because they inspired others to imitate their ways. When Marius became tyrant Sulla 
rose up and became a counter-tyrant. ‘The polity of the Romans, caught in between, was 
destroyed by tyrants’ — an allusion to Sallustius’ War with Jugurtha: res publica, quae 
media fuerat, dilacerata (41.5). After those tyrants died others took their place. Many 
noted that what Sulla could not abolish was the precedent of his own career. He was 
emulated by Pompeius, who was in turn followed by Caesar. But Caesar turned to the 
ways of Marius and so the two, ‘as though they were the heirs of the tyrants’, fought it 
out. And ‘the rest is well known’. 

Chapter 2 focuses on the regime of Caesar. Triumphing over his enemies and a host 
of kings, he sought a title more exalted than king or monarch. ‘Glutted with success’, he 
began to accumulate offices and titles, including ‘god’ and ‘eternal monarch’. He devised 
insignia that reflected these titles; Lydos notes that the autokratores still wear this insignia 
when they celebrate triumphs over defeated kings. It is interesting that he gives as an 
example the triumph of Justinian over Gelimer, the Vandal king. So emperors wear the 
purple robe of the tyrant Romulus whenever they go to the Senate or command armies 
(cf. 1.4) and wear the garb of the mad ‘heir of tyrants’ Caesar when celebrating triumphs. 
There is no question that Caesar was mad: Lydos ends chapter 2 by noting that Fortune 
was ‘laughing at his insolence, and nature convinced him that he was only a man.’ (An 
illusion to his death.) So regardless of whether Lydos’ history of triumphal regalia is 
correct, it still links all Roman emperors, and Justinian in particular, to the innovations of 
the super-tyrant Caesar, in exactly the way that Justinian was earlier linked to Romulus 
through the titles kyrios and despotes. 

Chapter 3 discusses the rise and reign of Octavianus. He ‘succeeded’ Caesar to the 
‘dignity of autokrator, asking to be called divine rather than a god, supposedly for reasons 
of pious moderation’. The word ‘supposedly’ is in fact bitter sarcasm,” for Lydos brands 
even the title ‘divine’ as ‘blasphemous flattery’, though without failing to note that later 
emperors used it also, as we know they were still doing in his time. Besides, after defeating 
Antonius and Egypt, the young Caesar, ‘who had so recently shown moderation’, reverted 
to being called a ‘god’ and even accepted temples in his honour. Yet Lydos acknowledges 
that he ruled benignly and cites an ambiguous Roman wish that he had never been born, 
‘because he established the hegemony of the Caesars,’ but also that he had never died, 
because he ended the civil wars and ruled gently. This acknowledgment is introduced by 
the words δὲ ὅμως (Bandy p. 86, |. 23), ‘nevertheless however,’ signifying that his mildness 
was a departure from everything that the young Caesar did in order to gain power. 

So now we know what emperors really were: they were the ‘heirs’ of tyrants, in 
particular of the ‘insolent’ super-tyrant Caesar. The sequence initiated by Marius never 
ended, it merely became institutionalised and hereditary. And this is not a bad assessment 
of the origin of the emperors. Machiavelli likewise traced the history of the factional 
disputes between Marius and Sulla to that of their followers Pompeius and Caesar, and 
concluded that Caesar ‘was the first tyrant in Rome, such that never again was that city 
free’.'© So too Ronald Syme, who spoke of ‘the fatal sequence of the dynasts: Marius, 
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Sulla, Pompeius, Caesar'." On the Ides of March ‘the tyrant was slain, but the tyranny 
survived’, and the rule of Augustus was established by ‘fraud and bloodshed, based upon 
the seizure of power’. 

The first Caesar, Lydos tells us a few chapters later, ‘utterly altered the form of the 
state (politeuma)’ (2.6). We should compare this to the definition in 1.3 of the lawful king, 
who will ‘change none of the laws of the state (politeuma) and maintain the form of the 
regime (politeia) through his kingship’, whereas the tyrant will not obey the law if it con- 
flicts with his wishes. In a later chapter (2.19), Lydos generalises from the case of Domitian 
that ‘it is typical of tyrants to overturn customs hallowed by antiquity’. By definition, 
then, Caesar was a tyrant. And in 2.6 Lydos brings out the element of whimsy in the way 
his successors rule: they command armies in person ‘unless they prefer soft living’; they 
appoint as generals ‘whomever they wish’, etc. 

Therefore, the elements of Lydos’ definition of tyranny recur in his discussion of 
rulers whom he considered tyrants. This establishes the coherence of his political thought 
and historical analysis, both of which take aim at the contemporary scene. Take, for 
instance, his claim that tyrants do not respect laws and change them at will. Lydos had 
access to imperial edicts and cites the Codex of Theodosios II as well as that issued by 
Justinian. His discussions of administrative matters have been shown to rely directly on 
imperial decrees.? He knew therefore that Justinian was constantly altering the laws, even 
after his great codification. In his effort to impose order on every aspect of life the emperor 
created great confusion, as he himself more or less admitted and as informed contempo- 
rary readers of Lydos would surely have known.” A prominent scholar of Justinian’s 
legislation has concluded that it would have been impossible for subjects to keep pace with 
the constantly changing provisions.” 

Let us return to Lydos’ discussion of the early emperors in Book 2. In 2.6 he says that 
Caesar removed from the consuls everything but their name. Two chapters later (2.8) he 
describes the fate of the consulship under the empire: while the prefects have more power, 
the consuls grant largesse and provide a system of chronology. But now Lydos abruptly 
turns back to the origin of the office, passionately describing it as ‘the mother of the 
Romans’ freedom, for it stands in opposition to tyranny’. It was Brutus, ‘that champion 
of freedom’, who caused the consular dignity to shine at exactly the same time that he 
destroyed the tyranny of Tarquinius. The contrast with the current fate of the office is 
pathetic and the argument is completed when Lydos turns once again to ‘our father and 
most clement emperor, who, in his restoration of affairs and largesse’, dons consular insig- 
nia ‘whenever he wishes to embellish his station’. Again, more is going on here than meets 
the eye: informed contemporaries might detect behind the words ‘restoration of affairs 
and largesse’ an allusion to Justinian’s effective abolition of the consulship. In his Secret 
History, Prokopios had complained that no one had seen a consul in a long time and hence 
no largesse had been granted.” We also know that Justinian revised the dating system 
to use regnal rather than consular years. Lydos’ emphasis on largesse and dates must 
therefore be supplemented by what contemporaries must have known. Under Justinian the 
consulship lost the two functions that it had retained under earlier emperors. Lydos has 
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devised his compliment to point precisely to Justinian’s changes. Both he and Prokopios 
have in fact reversed the very language that Justinian used to describe the consulship in 
his Novel 105 of 537.5 When Lydos states in the same chapter that the consulship ‘is 
incompatible with tyranny, so that when the former has power the latter does not exist’, 
who could fail to infer that only a tyrant would abolish the office? In 1.4, Lydos had 
already warned us that the consulship was incompatible with basileia, whether regium or 
autokratoria. Justinian abolished the pale remnant of ‘Roman freedom’. 

Therefore, Roman freedom was confined to the period between the expulsion of the 
reges and the triumph of the first Caesar, whose regime abolished the form of the free state 
and the power of its chief magistrate, the consul. 

It is unfortunately impossible to pinpoint the sources that shaped Lydos’ view of the 
early kings of Rome and the decline of the Republic into tyranny. It is clear that he used 
a number of authors who dealt with the rise and fall of the Republic, including Cato, 
Cicero, Caesar, Sallustius, Varro, Livius, Lucan, Plutarch, Suetonius, and Kassios Dion. 
The list of authors whom he cites in all his works runs to twenty dense pages.” Many 
Romans of the late Republic noted the parallels between the kings and the dynasts and it 
was this line of reasoning that Lydos developed. Sallustius made Lepidus call Sulla a *cruel 
Romulus’.” Plutarch reported that the consul of 67 stated that if Pompeius acted like 
Romulus he would end up like him.” After the formation of the second triumvirate in 43, 
an Etruscan diviner announced that the era of the kings had returned and all would 
become slaves (except for himself: he committed suicide).? Tacitus openly stated that the 
sequence of dynasts after Marius destroyed liberty, perverting it into absolute dominion.” 
This is a sample of the works to which Lydos, a professor of Latin, had access in 
sixth-century Constantinople. 

It is likely that Lydos was influenced by Roman sources into equating basileia with 
tyranny and identifying freedom with the Republic?! Warnings abounded in Greek 
sources as well, including historians. Dionysios of Halikarnassos admired Rome and spent 
most of his life there after the battle of Actium, yet the speeches that he attributes to 
Brutus constantly refer to freedom and tend to equate both monarchy and kingship with 
tyranny. His Brutus believes that monarchies tend to lapse into tyrannies and Dionysios 
himself kept silent about Augustus.? In the invented debate in Kassios Dion before 
Octavianus, ‘Agrippa’ also claims that monarchies tend to become tyrannies, a problem 
that ‘Maecenas’ passes over in silence.” Historians of the imperial age may have ‘accepted’ 
monarchy but were not necessarily monarchists. 

We should not look for any one source. It is more likely that Lydos consulted a 
variety of texts and fashioned from them an argument that suited his own purpose. For all 
his antiquarianism his eye was always turned to the present and we have seen how often 
he traces current practices to decisions by past tyrants. No one writing under a monarchy 
can discuss its origins without implicating his own age. Not even the emperor Claudius 
could speak freely about the history of his own family.* In narrating the decline of the 
Republic and tracing its consequences into the imperial age, Lydos was less a disinterested 
historian than a critic of Justinian's absolutism. 
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III. Lydos, Justinian, and Imperial Rhetoric 


Recent studies have not done justice to the nuances of Lydos’ argument. The tendency to 
see all writers of the period as reflecting the same homogeneous world-view occludes 
idiosyncrasies and precludes on a priori grounds the very possibility of radical dissent. In 
a recent study Michael Maas admits that Lydos ‘remained deeply ambivalent about the 
exercise of imperial power’ but concludes that he did not ‘react against the imperial ideol- 
ogy of power. In fact, he believed in it.’ Lydos opposed only some of Justinian’s specific 
measures and ‘never doubted the need’ for monarchy, if not, at any rate, for Justinian’s 
brand of autocracy.” 

Maas’s work is an excellent introduction to the cultural landscape of the sixth 
century, perhaps the most elegant and concise formulation of the problems posed to the 
educated elite by Justinian’s ideology of Christian autocracy. But it contains few close 
readings of Lydos’ texts and the chapter devoted to On the Magistracies deals exclusively 
with its treatment of the prefecture without analyzing Lydos’ discussion of kingship. 
Another scholar, J. Caimi, also relegates that discussion to a summary in a footnote.?6 But 
if Lydos was a republican in principle, his appeal on behalf of the prefecture had more 
limited, practical goals. By exploiting panegyrical conventions, especially the ideology of 
restoration that so appealed to Justinian, Lydos hoped to salvage what little was left of the 
ancient institutions that he revered. Only in this conditional sense is it true that ‘a vision 
of a hierarchical, autocratic state is basic to his treatment of the magistracies’, or that he 
‘accepted the new order'.? He had no choice. Surely he was not ‘accepting’ hierarchical 
autocracy when he extolled Brutus as ‘the champion of freedom’ and the consulship as ‘the 
mother of the Romans' freedom'. 

Lydos never gives a theoretical argument for the legitimacy of imperial rule, and in 
fact his history of its origins persistently links it to tyranny. It is therefore highly unlikely 
that he accepted it in any form, whether despotic as under Diocletian and Justinian or 
restrained as under Augustus. It also seems that he ranked the free Republic higher than 
‘lawful kingship’, a rank that the Caesars never attain in his treatise anyway. Therefore, it 
is wrong to believe that for him ‘the best form of government is the basileia’.** It is also 
worth noting that Lydos uses the word ‘freedom’ more often and more emphatically than 
any other writer of his age and always uses it to refer to the Republic. And this in an age 
when the emperor began to refer to his subjects as his slaves, barely drawing any distinc- 
tion between them and barbarians he had conquered in battle.? When, in chapter 3.11, 
Lydos laments the passing of ‘wise antiquity’ and, with tears in his eyes, says that ‘the law 
used to care for the freedom of the subjects’, we know that matters have taken a turn for 
the worse. There was a time, he says later, when the prefect ‘wisely recognised that he 
ruled over free men (eleutheroi)’, but now ‘things have changed for the worse’ (3.15). 
These, incidentally, were the very words that Plutarch used to draw a contrast between the 
freedom of the ancient Greeks and their modern descendants who live under the ‘Roman 
boot'.? But decline is inexorable, and the Roman boot of one age is the romanticised 
freedom of the next. The logic of Lydos’ argument reveals that with Justinian freedom 
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has reached its end. Contrast the expulsion of the last rex and the establishment of the 
consulship: ‘as if in darkness, the name of freedom beamed forth’ (1.29). There is, then, 
good reason to take Lydos at face value when he makes the extraordinary claim that his 
work will display ‘a zeal for the common freedom’ (3.39). 

We come therefore to Lydos’ attitude toward Justinian, which is obviously central to 
his political thought. The prevailing view is that he was a loyalist despite his opposition to 
specific policies, and this is based largely on passages in which Lydos praises Justinian. 
Of course, if he believed that all emperors were the ‘heirs of tyrants’ he could not very well 
have accepted Justinian as a good monarch, far less a lawful king. But hostility to that 
emperor can be shown without invoking his republican sympathies and some of the 
passages that contain serious albeit indirect criticism have already been discussed. 

First, we need to note that an author who praises an emperor during his reign is not 
necessarily sincere. Sincerity, as well as its opposite, must be demonstrated, not taken for 
granted. Scholars sometimes forget this in their rush to uncover the basic principles of 
what they take to be dominant world-views, which has transformed the rhetorical clichés 
of panegyrical works into unquestioned doctrines. Such clichés do give us insight into how 
contemporaries conceptualised political relationships but there is no reason to think that 
they were accepted by everyone, even by the orators themselves. Augustine offers striking 
testimony of what was in fact fairly widespread cynicism: ‘How unhappy I was ... on that 
day when I was preparing to deliver a panegyric on the emperor! In the course of it I 
would tell numerous lies and for my mendacity would win the good opinion of people 
who knew it to be untrue.'* Naturally, there are degrees of mendacity: one may not 
believe that, say, a particular emperor is beloved by God, or not believe that any are. But 
late-antique orators were less naive than we suppose. The handbook of Menandros 
advises: ‘if it is possible to invent, and to do this convincingly, do not hesitate; the subject 
permits this, because the audience has no choice but to accept the encomium’.” 

A second point is that there was no freedom of expression in sixth-century 
Constantinople, for imperial ideology was backed by the punitive powers of the state. 
There may have been actual freedom of thought, more so, perhaps, than in our own age, 
but that is another matter. The main point is that if one disagreed with the basic principles 
of imperial rule, or with a specific policy, one had to tread very carefully in expressing 
dissent. Certain things simply had to be said and other things could never be said openly, 
no matter what one believed. The devil would have to be hidden in the details. Lydos him- 
self tells us that he was asked by Justinian to compose a panegyric on his reign and a his- 
tory of the war with Persia (3.28), and in another context states in so many words that ‘it 
was not safe to refuse the requests of an emperor such as he’ (3.76). The emperor was not 
the only man with the power to demand praise. Lydos says that the victims of his vile 
prefect, Ioannes Kappadokes, ‘used to speak of him using only the most superlative praises 
because of his untempered power (for who dared to even mention his name without 
praise?)’ (3.69). Surely the same was true for the emperor himself. 

A third point is that rhetorical devices existed for expressing guarded dissent. Many 
scholars tend to ignore this fact and so it must be stressed. Rhetorical training instructed 
in the ‘art of safe criticism’. Techniques included stating the premises of an attack but 
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allowing readers to draw the conclusion; coupling vague or grotesquely exaggerated praise 
with specific indictments; expressing contradictory views on the same matter; offering 
weak arguments against a stated criticism; drawing attention to delicate matters by 
poignantly omitting them; in short, as Quintilianus put it, of speaking in such a way that 
‘what is said is different from what appears to be said’.* Imperial orators must be read 
with caution for their strategies seem bizarre by our standards. To ask a ruler for a favour, 
they praised him for having already done it. To criticise him for a vice, they praised him 
pointedly for its corresponding virtue.* All this required active engagement on the part of 
listeners or readers. Conclusions had to be drawn from hints, intentions inferred behind 
half-truths and silences. These devices were not always subversive, for this is how some 
rulers preferred and even expected to be corrected, namely discretely and tactfully. 

We have already discussed passages of On the Magistracies that fall under some of 
these categories. Gentle criticisms can safely be taken to represent damning indictments, 
such as when Lydos claims that Justinian was unaware of the wickedness of his officials 
when ‘the state was sinking’. Even after he had been told about their misdeeds, ‘he was 
good but slow to punish the wicked’ (3.69). These words are naturally flanked by conven- 
tional praise but are in reality serious accusations. Faint praise is another technique. In 3.2, 
Lydos complains that unqualified persons were entering the service, though not because 
the emperor had not improved affairs through his diligence. It is not entirely clear from 
this whether the emperor had in fact improved affairs. Subtle correspondences also suggest 
startling parallels. For example, in 2.28 Lydos praises Justinian for not only emulating 
Trajan in arms but also surpassing the piety and moderation of Augustus, the nobility of 
Titus, and the sagacity of Marcus. But the reader may recall the discussion in 2.3 of pre- 
cisely Augustus’ piety and moderation, which are castigated as affected, temporary, and 
equal to ‘blasphemous flattery’. What are the chances that this is only a coincidence or a 
lapse of memory on Lydos’ part? The juxtaposition may also lead us to think twice about 
whether Justinian emulated Trajan in arms.* This leads us to another technique that 
Lydos uses often in his treatise, the past tense, of which we noted some instances above. 
More can be cited. It used to be the case, he says referring to Constantine, that emperors 
were not appointed unless they excelled in both learning and weapons (3.33). Is that, then, 
no longer the case? Elsewhere he laments the decline in affairs and refers to a time when 
emperors were clement and magistrates ‘still’ affectionate to their subjects (3.18). Is that 
no longer the case? What, then, are we to make of passages where he calls Justinian 
clement? Is this just another coincidence? 

On the Magistracies contains severe indictments of the reign of Justinian, as all who 
have read it know. The majority of the treatise is a passionate lament about the evil plight 
of the empire and nothing in it encourages the view that Justinian had or was about to 
make things better. Lydos was writing some twenty-five years into his reign and ascribes 
the worst abuses to his minions. His view of that emperor should not be influenced by 
the fact that he praises him in conventional terms and ascribes most of the blame to subor- 
dinates, such as the prefect Ioannes. Those were things he had to do: the praise is pro 
forma. But even that is often compromised, as for example in 3.39 where he states that 
the prefecture has been made greater and more famous than before, and then fulsomely 
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praises Justinian for exercising vigilance in elevating every part of the state to grandeur. 
Yet in the next sentence he reveals that — alas! — ‘time’ has reduced the office to a 
shadow of its former self. Lydos takes away in one breath what that he grants in another. 
If it sounds like a paradox, it probably is. Again, a subversive intention cannot be proven 
with mathematical certainty. I am suggesting only that it seems to be a more likely possi- 
bility than confusion or carelessness when the panegyrical passages seem incoherent or are 
contradicted elsewhere. 

Scholarship has come a long way since E. Stein ascribed the praise of Justinian in On 
the Magistracies to *obsequiousness'.^* Michael Maas and Averil Cameron, for instance, 
acknowledge that there were constraints on what an author could say in sixth-century 
Constantinople. They concede that Lydos *could never point an angry finger directly at 
Justinian’, that Justinian’s presence in On tbe Magistracies is ‘ambiguous’ and that his 
intolerance made the discussion of certain issues a delicate matter." Maas even grants that 
Lydos' antiquarianism was a conscious reaction to Justinian's attack on classical culture 
and perceptively notes that he never praises the emperor's reform laws.“ But, as we saw 
above, he also holds that Lydos was loyal to Justinian, that he did not ‘react against the 
imperial ideology of power. In fact, he believed in it." ? Maas concludes that his ‘loyalties 
became confused'.? That confusion can now be removed: Lydos was not loyal to the 
imperial ideal. He had to work within the system to restore what he could of the 
prefecture, but that does not necessarily affect the theoretical coherence of this thought. 


IV. Lydos and the Range of Opinion in Justinian's Constantinople 


Many historians assume that it was ‘unthinkable’ for anyone in late antiquity to believe 
that emperors were essentially tyrants. But such an assumption cannot be proven and 
counter-examples disprove it. In the middle of the fifth century, the historian Priskos of 
Panion accompanied a Roman embassy to the court of Attila, where he found a ‘Greek’ 
who preferred to live among the Huns and disparaged the empire, labelling its rulers 
*tyrants'. His opinions are curious, more so the fact that Priskos included them so promi- 
nently in his work and ‘refuted’ them in so ineffective a way. Some have suspected that the 
Greek and his opinions are the historian's own invention, allowing him to state views that 
he could not put in his own voice.” 

Some decades later Zosimos prefaced his history with an explicitly anti-monarchical 
argument: the Romans remained powerful 


so long as the authority of the aristocracy was maintained, because their consuls 
strove to outdo each other in virtue. But when the civil wars of Sulla and Marius, and 
afterwards of Caesar and Pompeius had destroyed the Republic, they abandoned the 
aristocracy and chose Octavianus monarch. To his discretion they committed the 
entire administration without realizing that they had entrusted this great power to 


the impulse of a single individual.? 
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Zosimos goes on to argue that most of the emperors became absolute tyrants, with very 
few exceptions. Like Lydos, he was a civil bureaucrat in the capital (around the year 500), 
and there is reason to think that Lydos knew his work and even reflected its anti-Christian 
agenda. The connection is worth pursuing, as Lydos’ close links to the anti-Christian 
Platonists of late antiquity were possibly another contributing factor to his hostility to 
Justinian.” Even in the twelfth century it was possible for the historian Zonaras to ques- 
tion the basis of monarchy and conclude that Rome was stronger under the Republic.^* 
And why not? 

To conclude: there was no republican party in sixth-century Constantinople, though 
many rejected the divine foundation of imperial rule and many more opposed Justinian's 
brand of Christian absolutism. That regime was in fact one of the most hated tyrannies of 
antiquity and drew opposition across the political and religious spectrum. Montanists 
in Phrygia immolated themselves in their churches.? Arian soldiers in the armies of North 
Africa rebelled and threw the new province into a protracted civil war. The Jews of 
Naples bitterly opposed Belisarios one year after Justinian ordered the conversion of syna- 
gogues in Africa.” The emperor was hated by Monophysites, but even Chalcedonians 
condemned him to Hell with comparisons to Diocletian.?? 

There is no question that powerful sectors of the imperial elite that flourished under 
Anastasios resented Justinian’s rise and reliance on men such as Ioannes Kappadokes. 
Along with the people of Constantinople, who were oppressed by the corruption and 
brutality of the regime, they rose up in the most destructive riot in all of Roman and 
Byzantine history. The regime’s absolutism pushed intellectuals into reaction as well. 
Lydos’ republicanism must be seen against this background, which deserves fuller treat- 
ment than can be given here. Pagans were periodically purged and some, including Lydos’ 
beloved ex-prefect Phokas, took their own lives.? The Platonist philosophers of Athens 
fled to Persia fearing religious persecution.” One of them, Simplikios, wrote a commen- 
tary on Epiktetos attacking the age of tyranny in which he lived.9' The Platonist author of 
a dialogue On Politics responded by advocating constitutional limits on the power of 
emperors, in effect Lydos' lawful kingship.? Prokopios, close to Lydos and possibly to 
Simplikios as well, wrote the Secret History, the most virulent and damaging invective 
surviving from antiquity. Lydos was tied to all these groups, as he adored the pagan 
suicide Phokas, espoused pagan Neoplatonism, and seems to have been one of the 
intended readers of the Secret History. 

To be sure, apart from Zosimos (who belonged to a previous generation), no one 
advocated anything like Lydos' exaltation of the Republic as the only period of freedom in 
Roman history. Nor is there evidence that Lydos translated his leanings into political 
activity. They remain a theoretical position in an antiquarian treatise. Yet Lydos would 
not be the last classical scholar who, troubled by the rise of an absolutist tyranny founded 
on an intolerant ideology, corrupt, aggressive, and militaristic, contemptuous of intellec- 
tual activity beyond the crudest propaganda, indifferent to the worth of human beings, 
and managed by a coterie of thugs, turned for intellectual solace to the most radical 
alternatives contained within the traditions of his political culture. Lydos knew that the 
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Republic would not return any time soon and so hope could be found only in an abstract 
view of history. Hence the verse that he quotes in connection with Constantine's abandon- 
ment of Rome: ‘all things that have a beginning have an end as well’ (2.10). This cuts 


both ways, and undercuts the notion of eternal empire broadcast by both Principate and 


Dominate. 
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